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AUCTIONS 


NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
++ Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 24 Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegrcph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 

] & F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

1793), hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture. Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN, 2902, 4887-4888. 

















PERSONAL 


APT. T. BEVAN WALKER, BRICKLEHAMP- 

TON HALL, NURSERIES, PERSHORE, late 
Inspector training branch Ministry of Agriculture 
is prepared to accept students for training in 
practical horticulture run on commercial lines for 
one or two years’ course. Terms very moderate. 

NGLISHMAN with considerable experience of 

East Africa, shortly returning to Kenya, 
requires partner, with moderate capital, to 
co- perate in establising sound and congenial 
enterprise in the Colony. Highest references 
given.—Box 2072. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
BETTER GARAGE 12 ft. x 8 ft., £33/5/-; 16 ft 


x 8 ft., £42/15/-; 20 ft. x 8 ft., £47/10/-. No pur- 
chase tax. It pays to buy the best. Market 


research; 20/- discount if you cut out this ad. and 


send to us.—SILVERMIST GARAGES (CL) 
Brockham Betchworth, Surrey. Telephone: 
Betchworth 2391. 

CALENDAR THAT IS DIFFERENT. With 


garden and flower decoration notes, bee note, 
notes on chickens, cats and dogs, with quota- 
tions and verses. Price 4.6; 5 for £1. Postage 6d. 
and 1/-.-—-MRS. MACPHERSON, Wood Gate, 
Balcombe. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
+ tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories. Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel.: SLOane 8141. 


T LAST. THREE-DECKER PENCIL BOXES. 
- Polished wood; 9/6 post paid.—THE 
TREASURE CHEST, 262, Old Brompton Road, 
FRE. 8715. 
“At TLEYS OF JERMYN STREET”’’ (109), 
S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSCHAUM pipes,old or new, purchased. 
ILLIARD TABLES, all sizes and types in 
stock. Re-rubbering and re-covering, repairs 
and accessories of all kinds. Prompt attention. 
Distance no object. Call, write or phone 75617 or 
65455.—J. PEMBERTON & SONS (SPORTS) LTD., 
(The Billiards People), Low Road, Hunslet, Leeds. 
IRD LOVERS. Nest Boxes Tit type, Robin 
etc. type and general type, 6/6 each. 
Thatched Food Houses, 136 each. Strongly made, 











rustic finish.—_WOOD, Ombersley, Droitwich. 
LANKETS. Pure wool cellular blankets in 
white, peach, blue, green or rose. Shrunk 





and mothproofed 
55/-; 80” x 100” 
co., LTD. 

AINTY LACE EVENING BLOUSES. 

made in black, white, pink. 5} gns. 
bust.—DOROTHY MORGAN, 121, 
Mapperley. Nottingham. 

EAF PERSONS seeking perfection in hearing, 

particularly difficult and nerve deaf cases, 
are invited to test the entirely new Amplivox 
Model “‘K,’’ the world’s most advanced hearing 
aid; 23 gns. complete, money back guarantee. 
Other models from 15 gns.—Call or write: 
AMPLIVOX LTD., 2, Bentinck St., London, W.1. 
(WELbeck 2591.) 

AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 

Material. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 


3 ERALDIC BOOK PLATES. Finest line hand- 
engraved on copper from £10. Twelve collec- 
tors’ specimens, 10'--—OSBORNE, 117, Gower St.., 
London, W.C.1 
HPNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS for Sale or 
Exchang with guaranteed immediate 
delivery, plus a minimum allowance of £5 for any 
old typewriter not more than 30 years old.— 
RUSSELL HARE, LTD., The Typewriter King, 
Liverpool. Tel.: North 1428. 
7 TERIOR DECORATION SPECIALIST, Colour 
hemes in period and modern styles.—W. & R. 
ELLEY, 116, Clapham Manor Street, S.W.4. Tel.: 
MACaulay 5215. 
N half an acre and up you can afford to own 
the ‘“‘Colwood’’ Motor Hoe, the ideal single 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING, 
LTD.. Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 
ARQUET and all otner kinds of wood floors 
resurfaced, waxed and polished, old wood block 
floors relaid.—_Write or ‘phone: PARQUET FLOOR 
SURFACERS, 8, Homer Street, London, W.1. 
AMB. 6523 
OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 
Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interest range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 717-719, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.1o. 
(STAmford Hill 9211-2). 
RUNIER WINES, LTD. The Wines and Spirits 
you enjoy at Prunier’s Restaurant you can 
enjoy in your home.—You will find them at 
PRUNIER WINES, LTD., 6, Ryder Street, London, 


63”x 84”, 48/- each; 70”x 90”, 
726.—HAWICK HONEYCOMB 
Hawick, Scotland. 





Hand- 
State 
Moore Road, 











S.W.1. (St. James’s) WHItehall 7487. Call or 

write for free list. 

DING BREECHES (5) waist 34 and 38 
Pink Coats (hunting and evening. Yellow 





waistcoats. All-wool combinations. Black court 
knee-breeches. Would suit man6ft. MATHEWS, 
19, Eaton Road, Westbourne, Bouremouth. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 


16, 1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 
clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S., CO., 59, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 
UBBER FLOORING manufactured to colour 
schemes with inlaid patterns and borders. 
Built to fit without waste. All floors guaranteed. 
—GOMBER FURNISHERS, Buckland Common. 
Tring, Herts. 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up. Alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7546. 
"THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND ATTACK. There 
is no close season for lumbago, rheumatism, 
sciatica, fibrositis and a host of similar disorders 
—so wage war on them all the year round with the 
radiant heat ofa Barber “‘350"’ super infra-red lamp. 
Attack them with deep penetrating, beneficial cur- 
ative rays. Ask for a Barber ‘‘350"’—scientifically 
built, fully adjustable, inexpensive, completely in- 
terchangeable 400-watt burners. Price, including 
P.T., 5gns.—Write to: Dr. SUMMER, Barber Elec- 
trical Services Ltd., Bourneville, Birmingham. 


“HE BRITISH RACEHORSE.” The cream oi 
contemporary thought on all matters relat- 
ing to racing and breeding; 88 large pages pro- 
fusely illustrated. By Postal Subscriptions: four 
issues each year (July, Sept., Oct. Nov., 20s. post 
free; abroad, 25/-. Single issue 5s.—55 Curzon 
Street, London W.1. 
"THE RAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR): 
LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place: 
Park Lane, W.1, a Retail Store, has the Largest 
Collection of Table Glass and China in London, 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture; 
18th-century walnut pieces a speciality. Tel.: 
GRO. 3273. 
IMBER, standing, required: any species. any 
quantity. Particularly young ash.—H. T. 
TENNISON CO., LTD., Hull 
ROUGHT IRONWORK. Hyders fine quality 
wrought ironwork is noted for its craftsman- 
ship and design. Garden and entrance gates made 
to any size, also wellheads, weathervanes and 
garden furniture. We have many designs and will 
be pleased to send illustrations upon application 
—HYDERS I-TD., The Ironworks, Plaxtol, Nr. 
Sevenoaks. Kent. Tel.: Plaxtol 215. 
FOR SALE 
ALAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- 
don, have available wide variety of Ladies’ 
Brown low-heeled shoes for country wear, inclvd- 
ing Brogues and Ghillies—on new and attractive 
models. Personal shopping recommended to 
ensure accurate fitting. 
MERICAN Dupont finest non-run mesh 
Sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10! £2 pair.—Box 2062. 
NTIQUE SILVER. Architect's collection (asa 
whole or separate pieces) mostly Charles II 
to George II. George III from 57 oz. Small 
collection of Paul Storr also Hester Bateman. 
Write, Monomark BM RXBX, London, W.C.1. 
INK Breeding Equipment: 4 batteries, 10 cages 
each, 1 battery, 32 cages; 1 battery. 26 cages; 
complete with wood frame building, 200 portable 
cages and sundry equipment. Reesonable 
offers considered.—_LAPPER, 6, West, Suffolk 
House, Cheltenham. 
WO MADE-TO-MEASURE MODEL MATER- 
NITY DRESSES by the White House. Dove 
grey and navy blue pure wool. Hips 40 in.. b»st 
36 in. Very smart and with good length in skirt 
As new. Originally cost 32gns. Asking 15 gns. or 
nearest offer.—Box 2083. 
1 BORE D.B. HAMMERLESS EJECTOR; 
Krupp barrels; Birmingham proofed, won- 
derful balance. Offers around £40 considered. 
R., 76, Ickleford Road, Hitchin. Herts. 
WANTED 
LASS. A suite of good Cut Glass. 
ticulars to Bo~ 2084. 
ALNUT Trees wanted. p 
any distance; good prices paid. 
Co.. LTD.. Ambergate. DerPvshire 
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SITUATIONS 
Wanted 
X-LADY’S MAID wishes post Institution- 
School or similar, October. Berks., Oxon, 


Surrey or Sussex preferred. Refs. exchanged. 
Box 2115. 
ADY wishes to train as Kennel-Maid. Live 
in. Preferably in Herts., Essex or Cambs. 
Not experienced, but keen.—Box 2116. 
ARRIED MAN, 60, car owner, contemplates 
retiring. Would like country life where 
light services or seasonal he!p would be useful. 
Box 2096. 
RAINED English Children’s 
pest in Gentry Household. Babies from 
infancy onwards. Refs. For passage paid to 
destination to be deducted from salary. Willing 
to sign contract.—Box 2086. 
ILL Gentleman let Unfurnished Cottage to 
retired head-gardener. Wife wil'ing assist 
housework or give some part-time. Required end 
September.—HOUSEKEEPER, 54 Mecntague Sa., 
London; W.1. 
YouNG Gentlewoman, 28, looking for com 
panionable job at home or abroad, not mainly 
cooking or housework. Trained secretary. Can 
drive a car, fond of children, animals, the coun 
try.—Box 2087. 
1 HOURS Work weekly offered by thoroughly 
competent middle aged Gentlewoman in 
return for large sunny bed-sitting-room only, 
preferably within 3 hours London. Own bed, 
linen, plate. Country and animal lover, driver. 
Simple cooking, light gardening or housework. 
References exchanged.—Bovx 2117 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
= AY COURT,” Aldwick Bay, Sussex. Shares 
the nearby Bcecencr Regis climate. On 
leaving, visitors to this exclusive, fully licensed 
hotel on the seashore reserve accommodation for 
their next stay. Your own first visit will prove 
that the art of providing Good Food, rich Comfort 
and willing Service has NOT been lost. Advance 
reservation visable. Brochure on requt 
(Telephone: sham 113.) 


Nurse requires 














HOTELS AND GUESTS 

CLARE HOUSE. Luxury in Co. Meath. A 

lovely country house that has recently been 
modernised with complete central heating, basins 
in every bedroom, and 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
cooking and plenty of cream for all needing a 
carefree holiday or simple relaxation. Trout 
fishing and shooting over large estate, three packs 
of hounds within easy reach. Tennis and golf. 
Cars available. 40 miles Dublin. 9 gns. weekly, 
private bathroom extra. Out of season terms on 
application. Grade A Irish Tourist Board. No 
currency restrictions between Great Britain and 
Eire.—ACLARE HOUSE, Drumconrath,Co.Meath. 


ATH. SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL. A.A. and 
R.A.C. Centrally situated, 3 minutes Mineral 
Water Baths, Pump Room, Abbey, etc. Enjoy the 
treatment or your vacation amid delightful sur- 
roundings, in perfect comfort and with excellent 
service. South aspect. Continental chef: lift; 
central heating; cellar chosen with care. 
‘OUNTRY INN offers autumn and winter 
accommodation. Pleasantly situated in 
Purbeck Hills; good food; 44 gns.—Box 2088. 
RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 
fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf, 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
DOUGLAS. 
PUSHER. London 15 miles. Winter warmth and 
every comfort. 20 acres of golf course, lawns 
and farm. Cows and poultry. All bedrooms have 
gas fires, hot and cold water and luxury beds. 
6 gens. single, 9} gns. double. Special terms 
families.—Box 2055. 
K* JR warmth and iuxury at pre-war prices make 
your winter home at FORMOSA FISHERY, 
Cookham, Berks. Large light rooms; excellent 
food and cooking; complete comfort and club 
licence. Terms £5/10/- weekly with no extras save 
for bedroom fires. 
SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 
Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Crear. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 
SLAY, MACHRIE HOTEL. H. and c. in all bed- 
rooms. Home farm, excellent cuisine, fully 
licensed. 18-hole golf course, fishing and rough 
shooting. Private beach.—Apply: Resident Pro 
prietor. Tel.: Port Ellen 10. 
ADY with comfortable house nr. Lymington 
has vacancy 1-2 guests winter months; every 
comfort; central heatin From 5 gns.—Box 2074. 
AKE VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire) 
via Oswestry, Salop. yndon 185 miles. For 
mountains, air and every sport. First-class hotel 
overlooking lake, where comfort, good meals, 
well-stocked bar and courteous service give z 
to life. Own farm. Trout fishing, shooting, 
riding, swimming, boating, tcrnis, dancing. Tel 
Lianrhaiadr 244. 
NE large double twin-tedded room, private 
bathroom attached, hot and cold in bedroom, 
central heating, all conveniences. Wonderful 
views to Mendip Hills. Warm comfortable lounges 
and log fires; own garden produ good focd. 
. Terms 7 gns. per week each.—WHITE 
) HOTEL, Bath Ra., Frome. 
OYAL COURT HOTEL, DAWLISH, S. DEVON. 
Few vacancies September; excellent food, own 
farm produce; bathing, riding, fishing, golf. 
Phone 3256. 
OMERSET. WHITE HOUSE HOTEL, BATH 
RD., FROME. A country house of distinction 
and charm, with an excellent reputation for com- 
fort. offers vacancy for permanent guests with all 
conveniences, central heating, log fires and excel- 
lent food at 6 gns. per week each. 
OUTHBOURNE, BOURN#MOUTH. Comfort- 
able Guest House, few seconds from cliff and 
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shops. Va 1cies for winter months October to 
April. Terms on application.—Mrs. DAY, Stafford 
House, 24, Southern Road. Tel: Sovthbourne 2766. 




















"TENBY, Pu MBROKESHIRE. Mild winter 

climate. The Atlantic Hotel is open for 
winter resident Central heating throughout. 
Dance room lectric fires and h. and c. water in 
all bedroor Private cliff garden. Sovthern 
aspect. Winter terms from 5 gns. A.A. and 
R.A.C ppointed. Licensed.—Full particulars 
from Manageress. Tel. 101. 


"THE CAVENDISH at EASTBOURNws. On a 
well-earned holiday you deserve to do your- 
. Enjoy every ccmfort at The Cavendish 
rand Parades Fi -class service and 

Telephone in every rocm. Cocktail bar. 
vendish Hotel Orchestra. Excellent train 
i Proprietors 

ation to the 
fastbourne 2740. 





The C 
service, 1} hours from Vi 








PIMM’S, LTD. Terms on apj 
Manager (P. Churchman). Tel 
Y ORKSHIRE MOORS. 





Newlands Guest House 
and Riding Stables, Cloughton, near Scar- 
borough. Under new management. Excellent 
centre for hunting with the Staintondale and 
Derwent Hunts. Horses taken at livery. Excel- 
lent table.—W. PAGE, Cloughton 245. 
EDUCATIONAL 
‘HELSEA SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL ART. 
The recognised centre for studying Fashion, 
Textile and Commercial Design, Illustration, 
Lettering. All Graphic Arts, Individual tuition 
by specialised practising artists. Spacious, 
cheerful studios. Drawing and painting directed 
by Bernard Adams, R.P., R.O.I. Canteen. Write: 
50, Glebe Place, Chelsea. FLAxman 8724. 
AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual Tuition for Examinations, 
Navy Special Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme), 
ist M.B. Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships.—Tel: PARK 7437. 
HE BRUCE WORTH SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION has a few vacancies only, for 
an autumn term beginning Sept. 29. Applications 
should be made in writing to 3, Moore Street, 





Cadogan Square, S.W.3. A limited number of 


students only. 





EDUCATIONAL 
CHOOLS AND CAREERS. _ Parent and 
others’ desiring information regarding 
schools and careers for boys should nsult 
The Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book, 
1949. This is the official book of the Head- 
masters’ Conference and of the Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools. It gives 


detailed and up-to-date information about all 
the public and preparatory schools with a section 
of practical guidance on careers and the qualifica- 
tions and preparations for these, and is obtain- 
able through any bookseller or from thx 
lishers: A. & BLACK, LTD., Soho Square, 
London, W.1, price 15/-, by post 15/9. Similar 
information for girls is given in The Girls’ School 
Year Book, 1949, price 12/6, by post 13/2. 


LIVESTOCK 

PRICOT POODLES, black-pointed, standard, 

six months. Impeccable pedigree.—FRANCES 
FREETH, The Hermitage, Lamorna, Cornwall, 
Tel.: Mousehole 334. 

EES. For honey, pollination, or interesting 

and profitable hobby. Selected colonies and 
really good hives and equipment supplicd at 
reasonable prices. Catalogue and intelligent 
advice on request.—MORETON & CO., 13, High 
Street, Marlow, Bucks. 

OCKER SPANIELS, PUPPIES. Blacks and 

goldens; excellent pedigree. Country reared, 
Price 8 and 10 guineas.—WOOD, Portbury, Bristol, 
roe SALE. Beautiful grey Arab Stallion, 7 

years old Particulars on request.—LT.- 
COL. W. W. HALLCHURCH, Compton Hill House, 
Tettenhall Wood, Wolverhampton. 

OR SALE, jet black miniature Poodle Dog 

71%, months, also chocolate miniature Poodle 
Bitch 7% months. Would prefer to sell both to 
same home. Price 25 gns. each. Excellent pedi- 
grees, good home essential.—MRS. MILLER, 
‘‘Summersday,’’ Itchenor, Chichester, Sussex, 
Tel.: Birdham 237. f 

OR SALE. Irish Terrier PUPPIES. el- 

lent pedigree. Both parents regd. K.C. From 
8 gns.—MRS. SMYTH, 26 Ashley Road, Epsom, 
Surrey. 

OR SALE. Perfect Child’s Pony. Chestnut 

Gelding 14.2 HH., 10 years. Very quiet. Prize- 
winner. First-class hunter. Veterinary’s Certifi- 
cate. To good home only. Full particulars from 
MISS M. PEARSON-ROGERS, Tostock, nr, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 

ERSEYS—EVERSLEY Hi#RD (Attested), wine 

ners of many awards, 1949. Champion Island 
bred young Cows and Heifers in calf to our 
famous stock bull, KEEPER’S VICTORIOUS 
DREAMER*** and a limited number of home-bred 
Calves for sale. All potential prize-winners, 
Visitors interested in ‘“‘only the best’’ welcomed 




















by appointment.—Apply, THE SECRETARY, 
Manor Farm, Finchampstead, Berks.  Tel.: 
Eversley 2191. 

LDMANOR GREAT DANES. Established 





breeders fot twenty years. Litter of fawn 
and brindle puppies bred from prize-winning 
stock, with alert and kind natures, typical of the 
breed.—_RUSSELL, Old Manor House, Lower 
Weedon, Northants. Tel.: Weedon 106. 
EDIGREE black Labrador Puppies for sale. 
Four Dogs and one Bitch born 39.5.49. Sire 
Irish Ch. Prince of Mainview, Kennel Club R.C, 
29477. Dam—Meretown Sheila, Kennel Club R.C, 
6§7252'47, steadiest and best retriever I have ever 
had.—Apply: CAPT. O. C. W. JOHNSEN, D.F.C., 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead. Telephone No.: 
Sharpthorne 100. 3 
EDIGREE Basenji Dogs from the Congo. 
Barkless but not mute. Ideal pets. Lovely, 
beautifully bred litter. Majority of show stan- 
dard; 4 Dogs and 4 Bitches from 10 gns. Inspection 
invited.—A. T. WILSON FILMER, Rowley, 
Little Weighton, E. Yorks. Tel.: Kirk Ella 46409. 
OODLES. Miniature,strong, attractive Puppies, 
young stock, all colours.—BUCKLE, ‘“‘Swan- 
hill,’ Wansford, Peterborough. Wansford 226. 
ELLOW Labrador Puppies, born 2.7.49. Beauti- 
fully bred. Poppleton, Banebury, Badgery 
strain, with dark points; good bone and otter 





tails. Should make good workers and show 
specimens. —- ALDERBROOK FARM, Crow- 
borough, Sussex. 





GARDENING 


ARDEN ARCHITECTURE—design and con- 
struction. Sussex Training Estate, Slindon, 
Arundel, Sussex.—Address inquiries to ROBERT 
A. BRUCE. _ 
(GARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated, by expert staff, in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our own 2xtensive nur- 
series._JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD. 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel.: Wargrave 224-225. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED: 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note neu 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
OIL T TING SERVICE. Get the best from 
your soil. Haphazard use of fertilisers may be 
wasteful and harmful; analysis reveals soil 
deficiencies and indicates actual requirements. 
Write for further particulars to: M. L. LABORA 
TORIES, First Avenue House, High Holborn. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berkshire. Specialists contractors for the 
formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first importance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1948; 
Gold Medal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal, 
XVIIIth-century Formal Garden. 
yy INTER FLOWERING SHRUBS and other 
plants for the garden in winter; we issue 
a special list of these which ts full of interest. 
Please also ask for our 61-page catalogue ol 
uncommon fruit trees, roses, flowering shrubs, 
lematis, tree paeonies, etc., etc.—JOHN SCOTT, 
Merriott, Somerset. Established in 1728. 
“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
For Sale 
\OMPLETE copies, 1946 
condition. What offers? 
Norton, Tewkesbury. 
26 COPIES ‘Country Life”’ 
Complete, £5.—119 Ccwley 
Uxbridge. Tel. 1120. 




















47 and °48. Excellent 
—PETTIT, Bredons 








(1945, °46. °47, '48) 
Mill Road, 
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{ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BY DIRECTION OF MRS. WARWICK BRYANT. 


SURREY AND BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


Practically adjoining Swinley Forest Golf Course 


WINDLESHAM MOOR, WINDLESHAM 








Without doubt one of the 
finest modern residences 
in this much sought after 

district. 


a ae Entrance hall, 4 reception 
ek 8s rooms, 7 prineipal and 7 
i | LLU | au secondary and staff bed- 
rooms, 7 bathrooms. Central 
heating throughout (thermo- 
statically controlled). 


Main electric light, power, 


gas and water. 
Lodge and garage for 5-6. 


Beautiful gardens and 

grounds considered to be 

among the finest in the 
Southern Counties. 


Ornamental lake with island, 
9-hole putting course. 





ABOUT 54 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





BY DIRECTION OF STANHOPE JOEL, Esq. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Guildford and Horsham. London 36 miles. 
WYPHURST, CRANLEIGH. ABOUT 138 ACRES (IN HAND) 


THE IMPOSING MANOR / 
HOUSE, partly dating < 
from the 16th century, is 
luxuriously appointed, and 
the property in first-rate 
order throughout. 


Great hall, 4 reception rooms, 
bar, cinema, 8 principal and 
11 secondary bedrooms, nur- 
sery, 9 bathrooms. Complete 
offices. All main services. 
Central heating. 
Garages for 14. Stabling for 6. 
Excellent kitchen garden. 
Well-maintained grounds. 
Heated swimming pool. 


Park and woodland with 
boating lake. 


Lodge. Jacobean Farm- 
house and 6 cottages. 


HOME FARM 
housing an Attested Jersey 
Herd. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





oe 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wieedo, London ** 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 — mavram 3316/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 











By direction of — Ey wel W a iatinn Geeta Cts caren. By direction of Commander G. Tanner, R.N. (retd.). 
i ossession of Woo r 
On the slopes of the famous FAVOURITE WOODBRIDGE DISTRICT 
BREDON HILL, WORCESTERSHIRE Woodbridge 3 miles. Ipswich 5 miles. London 74 miles. 
-ershore 5 miles. Evesham (on the main Worcester-Paddington line) 10 miles. Tewkesbury HIGH HOUSE, LITTLE BEALINGS 
RS, ST le Clubeaes 1k sales. é AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
: The historic Freehold Standing on high ground in a favoured residential district and containing: 

Residential and Agricul- : 
tural Estate, Woollas Lounge hall, 3 reception 
all. nr. Pershore. com- rooms, 7 principal bed- 
prising a fine Jacobean rooms, 3 bathrooms. Good 


servants’ accommodation 
and domestic offices with 
Aga cooker. Main electri- 
city. Own water. First- 
class central heating 
light and power. Own throughout. Garage _ for 
water supply. Central heat- 3 cars. Lodge bungalow. 
ae. Ce oe and — Chauffeur’s flat 
ock. Gardener’s cottage . . 
and flat. Charming gardens Grounds of 19% ACRES 
and grounds. with flower garden, double 
Three good farms. tennis court, kitchen gar- 
den woodland shelters and 


a e cottages. 7 
Valuable meadows. pasture (93 acres let). 


Manor House with great 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
9 principal and 6 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
good offices. Main electric 





A heat 1 mile of fishing in the River Avon. 





In all about 1,367 ACRES having a Total Rent Roll of approximately £1,100 p.a. Auction (unless previously sold privately) on Friday, October 14, 1949, at 3. 30 
Auction as a whole or in 10 lots (unless previously sold privately), at the p.m. approximately, at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich. 

Town Hall, Cheltenham, on Friday, October 14, 1949, at 2.30 p.m 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle St., Cirencester (Tel. 334 5). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, Newmarket. 





MERIONETHSHIRE, NORTH By direction of W. G. Cooper, Esq. WEST SOMERSET 
WALES ISLE OF ANGLESEY 


In the beautiful Dovey Valley. Seven miles from the sea. THE WELL KNOWN DAIRY AND MIXED FARM, 


Taunton 7 miles. 


“LLIQWY,” NEAR MACHYNLLETH “BODGYNDA,” BRYNTEG LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 
Machynlleth 3% miles, Pennal 1 mile, Aberdovey 7 miles. Benllech 3 miles, rs 4 — (market town), Bangor ST. MICHAELS, MILVERTON 
A PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE = mues. — . _ er 
ON ieee OF RIVER DOVEY Modernised house, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, Six bed and dressing rooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bath- 


Excellent rooms, 3 reception rooms, cloaks, kitchen, etc. (Esse 
cooker). Central heating. All main services. 
Garage and stabling. Charming gardens with fine fruit. 


Lounge hall with gallery staircase, 4 reception, billiards w.c. Own electric light. New ram water supply. 
room, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath., offices with buildings with shippon to tie 27 (passed T.T.). Well 


“Esse.’’ Mains electric light and power. Unfailing water. farmed early land in very good heart. 
Garages, stabling, etc. Beautiful — = — to IN ALL 180 ACRES COTTAGE AND MEADOW 
river, boathouse, tennis lawns, walled kitchen garden, _— » Aw hater aye r “PRE . MEWAaNm ‘ cae oe ene : 
orchard, woodlands, about 30 acres. WES Vanses ee ee OF SERASE 5 ACRES IN ALL. VACANT POSSESSION. 
With Vacant Possession. Part trout lake. Useful mixed shoot ; 
Association salmon and sea trout fishing available in River x : : nator rs To be Sold in 1 or 2 lots by ARTHUR W. PARKER 


ane ~ — an TIT" YE (Vanx The farm has been greatly improved and is recommended 
Dovey. DETACHED STONE-BUILT LODGE (Vacant by the Auctioneers. Stock and implements at valuation AND CO. and JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, on 


if required. Extensive guest house connection available. | Tuesday, September 27, 1949, at 4 p.m., in the 











Auction as a whole or ir. 5 lots (unless sold privately) | Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Wyndham Hall, Taunton. 
at the Owain Glyndwr od ey ey on | Bull Hotel, Liangefni, Dy ewes October 6, 1949, | Particulars from the Auctioneers: ARTHUR W. 
Wednesday, September 9, at 2.30 p.m F 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS '& STAFF, 25, | Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, peeved CO., 53, East St., Taunton (Tel. 2101); 
Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). -STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 

fo ges 5 eens. AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE FARM NEAR THE SEA 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
THE LOVELY XIVth-CENTURY COTSWOLD MANOR EAST DEVON 


WOODMANCOTE MANOR . . : . P : F 
Near main road Lyme Regis—Sidmouth with bus service. Seaton 4 miles, Branscombe 3, 
NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE Beer 3, Sidmouth 7, Axminster 8, Honiton 8. 


Admirably situated for hunting with the V.W.H. (Bathurst) and Cotswold Hunts. 


rs 


Pretty and profitable Stock 








Lounge —. 3 eo and Dairy Farm known as 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- : 
. , rooms. Compact offices. STOCKHAM FARM, 
} SOUTHLEIGH, NEAR 
ey Central heating. Main elec- COLYTON 
tricity. Company’s water. 
Main drainage. Substantial old farmhouse, 
4 bedrooms, sitting room, 
Two cottages. Good range dining room, etc., standing 
of stabling. Garage for 3. in garden on roadside. 
Kennels and outbuildings. M: 
Fine barn, cowstalls, etc. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES Pasture and rough grazing. 
Auction (unless - 99 ACRES 
ously sold) at the King’s 
Head Hotel, Cirencester, iene 
on October 10, 1949, at 
2.30 p.m. 





Auction in Axminster (market town), Thursday, September 22, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) Particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Auctioneers, Yeovil. 








GROsvenor 3121 Wil N KWO RTH & Co. 


(3 tines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. Kathleen, Viscountess Falmouth. On the southern slopes of the Mendips. 
VIEW BY APPOINTMENT. READY FOR OCCUPATION. 


HATCHLANDS, VIRGINIA WATER FAVOURITE SOMERSET AREA 


In a favourite situation on dry soil. Only 25 miles from London, In an excellent sporting area. Close to a delightful old town. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE A STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 





Eight best bed and dressing, 3 bath., staff suite and 5 reception rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. 
Diversified pleasure gardens and grounds with hard tennis court, intersected by a 
Delightful garden and azalea and rhododendron glade. stream. Attested farm, bailiff’s house, excellent buildings and poultry facilities, 


1 ACRE. AUCTION OCTOBER 12, 1949 wma. Cate £25,000 


Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Vendor’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 2 reception rooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ON THE FRINGE OF DARTMOOR 


14 miles from Chagford Village. 
GIDLEIGH PARK, 


A TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE *’com- 
pleted in 1928 and incorporating 
many modern maintenance and 
labour-saving features, including 
bronze metal window frames and 
lead-sheathed oak framing. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, ample 
domestic offices with Aga and electric 
cookers, 9 principal bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 6 secondary bedrooms, 3 store- 
rooms, attic. The principal rooms face 
south and east and most of the prin- 
cipal bedrooms have running water. 








Solicitors: Messrs. HOOPER & WOLLEN, Carlton House, Torquay. 


20 miles from Exeter. 


CHAGFORD 


Oil-fired central heating with automatic 
feed. Main electricity. Private water 
supply and drainage system. 
Garages and stabling. Two modern 
Bungalow Cottages. 

: alli, " Timbered grounds intersected by the 

North Teign river. 


Accommodation land and woodlands. 
ABOUT 90 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
(except one cottage). 


For Sale by Auction as a whole at 

the Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, on 

Friday, October 7, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 514, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 





NEWBURY 2 MILES 
ADJACENT TO A VILLAGE—BUS SERVICE } MILE. 
Delightful position 250 ft. up on gravel soil facing south. 


The semi-bungalow is 
built of red brick with 
tiled roof, has a pleasing 
elevation and is_ well 
arranged and fitted with 
all labour-saving devices 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
5-6 bedrooms each with 
basin, 2 bathrooms, excel- 
lent offices, kitchen with 
“Aga.’’? Central heating 
throughout. Main electri- 





city available. Ample 
water supply. Modern 
. 2] drainage. 


Garage for 2 with room over. Chauffeur’s room. 
A secondary residence and a cottage, available if required. 
Well laid out garden adorned by many trees and shrubs, kitchen*garden, paddock. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (46,177) 





BETWEEN ALTON AND PETERSFIELD 


On outskirts of a small village. 
33 MILES MAIN LINE STATION 


A charming old period 
Farmhouse restored and 
modernised and in excel- 
lent order throughout. 


Built of brick with tiled 
roof, it contains a consider- 
able quantity of old oak 
timbering. Two reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, servants’ sitting 
room. Main electricity, 
septic tank drainage. 


Stabling and garage. Range of farm buildings. 
Charming pleasure grounds, lawns, partly walled kitchen garden. Pasture. 


IN ALL 27 ACRES FREEHOLD. Vacant Possession of house and grounds 


Sole Agents: Messrs. HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, Lavant Street, Petersfield, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (46,115) 





MAY fair 3771 


(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Wee 


** Galleries, Wesdo, London.” 














ome geal | NICHOLAS ON 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 





THE HALNABY HALL ESTATE 
NORTH RIDING OF YORKS 


2,020 ACRES 
as a whole or in 29 lots. 


THE 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Was the subject of two illustrated articles in CoUNTRY LIFE in_1933. It was here 
Byron spent his honeymoon. 


: : 
ee ce 


“COPSE HOUSE,’’ EARLEY 


NEAR READING 


Reading 34 miles. London 45 minutes. 
UNSPOILT COUNTRY SITUATION 


On the crest of a hill. With far-reaching views. 





Accommodation: 24 bedrooms, ete., the whole in splendid decorative repair. 


THE 200 ACRES OF WOODLANDS ARE RENOWNED FOR, THEIR MATURED 
TIMBER, IN PARTICULAR THE FINE SYCAMORE, OAK AND LARCH. 
NINE FARMS LET AND PRODUCING £1,055 PER ANNUM 


The sporting is particularly good. 


Will be sold by Auction during October, if not sold privately as a whole in the 
meanwhile. 


Particulars of the Solicitors: Messrs. CLOSE & THORNTON, 17, North Gate, Darlington. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. G. TARN, BAINBRIDGE & GILCHRIST, 44, High Row, 
Darlington; Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court_Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 





Two carriage drives, one with lodge entrance. 
SEVEN BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, OAK-PANELLED 
LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS AND OTHER OUTBUILDINGS. 

ORNAMENTAL GARDENS, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS 

PADDOCK AND ARABLE FIELDS, IN ALL 

12 ACRES 
TWO MODERN COTTAGES. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 

on October 11th, 1949 (unless sold privately). 

Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London”’ 








PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
By direction of the Uliswater Estate Co. 


160 acres standing timber. 


A RENT ROLL OF 


Village school, sawmill. 
Several lots with vacant possession, the remainder let and producing. 


THE CAMPSEA ASHE ESTATE, NEAR WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 


Adjoining Wickham Market Station. 
IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 2,744 ACRES 
ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE TO BE OFFERED AT UPSET PRICE OF £5,000 


Thirteen dairy and mixed farms; 25 other houses and cottages. 


FULLY LICENSED FREE HOUSE 


Allotments, arable and marsh lands, etc. 


£3,750 PER ANNUM 


For Sale by Auction in 50 lots at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, at an early date. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FOYER, WHITE & PRESCOTT, 8 Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Particulars in course of preparation (price 10/- each) from the Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
and W. C. MITCHELL & SON, 32, Cumberland Street, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 





GEORGIAN HOUSE JUST BEEN MODERNISED AND REDECORATED 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


Fdge of picturesque Cotswold village. 24 miles station, 7 Kemble junction, 1} hrs. London. 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


a 





Commanding position, 
south aspect. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 family bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 2-3 rooms fer maids. 
Modern offices. 


Co.’s_ electric light, own 
water, central heating. 
STABLING. 


GARAGE FOR 3. 
EXCELLENT LODGE. 


Delightful gardens and grounds, orchard meadow, arable and woedlands, 
In all nearly 11 acres. Price £12,500 or near offer. 


Applu: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.21,824) 


By direction of Lieut.-Col. Gerard Leigh. 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
6} miles Melton Mowbray. Situate amidst delightful hunting country. 
THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
*“* THORPE SATCHVILLE HALL ’”’ 





Halls, 4 reception, study ie is >> ae 
and boudoir, 6 principaland g ae, > : 

7 secondary bed and dress- 
ing, 7 bath, complete offices. 
Co.'s electric light, estate 
water. 

Lodge, 5 cottages, garages, 
stabling, hunter boxes, 
bothy, outbuildings, model 
far.nery. K:tchen garden, 
park and a able lands, in all 
OVER 48). ACRES 
Vacant possession except 
2 cottages and part of 
parkland. 


For Sale by Auction at the Royal Hotel, Horsefair Street, Leicester, on 
Wednesday, October 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. WITHERS & CO., 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 





Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlinyston Street, St. James's, S.W.1 





IN THE GLORIOUS 





& 


WILDERNESS, MARESFIELC 
PARK 


and close to village. 


FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 
PROVIDING ATTRACTIVE WELL- 
FITTED RESIDENCE 
containing 3 reception, 5 bed. and 4 


bathrooms. Compact offices with staff 
flat. 


Central heating. Main water and elec- 
tricity. Healthy soil. 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


LOCALITY 
Extensive views embracing South Downs, 18 miles from the coast, 40 from London. Amid charming rural surroundings. 


Matured and charming gardens contain- 
ing unusual features. Kitchen garden, 
orchard, grass and arable lands, in all 
ABOUT 16 ACRES, with Vacant 
Possession except farmland. 


For Sale by Auction at The Castle 

Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, 

October 14 next at 3 p.m. (unless 
sold privately). 


\ ; Solicitors: Messrs. DAWSON & HART, Town Hall Chambers, Uckfield, Sussex. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, amalgamated with Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS, High Street, Uckfield, Sussex, 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





In the delightful New Forest, Hants, 10 miles from the coast. 


“SUMMERHILL,” HIGHTOWN, RINGWOOD 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN (SUN TRAP) RESIDENCE 


* i: e ~ 





Hall, 3 charming reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 baths. Modern 
offices and in excellent 
condition. 


Garage, flat, outbuildings. 
Coy’s electric light, water. 
Central heating. 


Exquisite gardens and 


kitchen garden. 





IN ALL OVER 2 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction at St. James’s Estate Rooms, 6, Arlington Street, St. 
James’s, S.W.1, on Wednesday, October 5 next, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. JACKSON & SONS, 24 Market Place, Ringwood, Hants, 
and at Fordingbridge. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


BETWEEN 


WOKING AND WEYBRIDGE 


Secluded position. Under mile main line station, and golf course. 


A WELL ARRANGED RESIDENCE OF GOOD DESIGN 
Three reception rooms, ¢ 
5 principal bedrooms, and ~ 
staff rooms, 3 bathrooms. | 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage for 3. 


Wooded grounds of 
4 ACRES 





URGENT SALE £8,000 


Easily divisible into two houses. 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.53,497) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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= OSBORN & MERCER aor 
4304 1 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK BORDER Amidst lovely Aiea ca slopes of the ; KINGSWOOD cae 
In an excellent wa with good bus services to Ipswich Mendip Hills. Delightfully situate in one of the best parts of this favoured 
Norwich. locality. 


AN aveaecten COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Part brick and part lath and plaster, quietly situate 
in sedi own grounds. 





Hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, con- 
servatory and usual domestic offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
Double garage. Numerous outbuildings. 


Well matured gardens and grounds with excellent vegetable 
garden, large orchard and paddock in all 


ABOUT 2', ACRES 
ONLY £5,500 FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,668) 





ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR 
Beautifully situate enjoying magnificent views 
over the moors and the Teign Valley 
A DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
constructed of granite and possessing a wealth of 
charming features. 

Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 staff 
rooms. 

Main Electricity. Central Heating. 

Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 

Lovely matured gardens, productive kitchen garden, 
paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 2). ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,605) 





A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
REPLICA 


ERECTED ABOUT 55 YEARS AGO REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE anak TO THE DESIGNS OF A WELL- 
NOWN ARCHITECT. 
Four reception yng billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGES. EXCELLENT RANGE OF 
FARM BUILDINGS, INC ms ga STANDINGS FOR 

9 COWS 
Charming, wetek gardens sloping to a river. 
Two Lakes (one stocked with trout), Cricket Ground 
with pavilion. Meadowland. In all 
ABOUT 79 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





DORSET 
Beautifully situate with South aspect and having lovely views 
extending to the Purbeck Hills. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 


Brick-built, labour-saving, with spacious, well- 
planned accommodation. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception reoms, 3 excellent bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
Main electricity. 
Attractive pleasure garden with kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT *, ACRE 
ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,652) 


A PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 





In excellent decorative order throughout and 
extremely well planned. 


Two reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model kitchen. 
MAIN SERVICES. BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 


Charming and tastefully displayed gardens entirely 
secluded, with lawns, flower beds, lovely water garden, 
orchard, etc., in all 


ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,635) 





25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


Occupying a delightful position amidst rural and well-wooded 
country at the same time convenient for daily reach of London 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Brick built and in excellent order. 


Three reception rooms, study, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom 


Main Services. Two Garages. 


Charming gardens with tennis and others lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen and fruit garden, e te., in all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,558) 





SOMERSET 
Delightfully situate between Glastonbury and Wells and 
enjoying lovely views over the surrounding country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
On two floors only and in splendid order. 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. 


Electricity. Company’s Water. 
Garage. Modern cowhouse for 8. 

Well matured garde ns, about 54 acres of orchard, paddock, 

5-acre field, etc., in all 

ABOUT 11, ACRES j 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE OR WITH 

LESS LAND. 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,621) 








3 MOUNT ST., 


GROsvenor 











RALPH 


LONDON, W.1 


PAY & TAYLOR vt 





KENT—MAIDSTONE 4 MILES 


A choice and unique small estate of outstanding charm. 


LOVELY OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE, DATING BACK TO 
THE XVith CENTURY AND PROBABLY EARLIER 


Carefully restored and modernised at a very great expense. 


Luxuriously =< and in faultless order, 
leaving g to be desired. 


Great Hall with king-post and aliied ceiling. Three reception and billiards 
room, boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms arranged in suites, 6 bathrooms, 
wardrobe room, 5 secondary bedrooms. Most perfect offices. 
Central heating throughout. . Main electricity and water. 


Stabling, garages, 3 cottages. Self-contained flat 


Delightful parklike grounds, sweeping lawns, two walled-in kitchen gardens, 
woodland and pasture, in all about 


123 ACRES 


Lease of 21 years held at a Rental of £350 per annum rising to £400 
per annum for disposal. 


Moderate Consideration required partly to reimburse the present 
Lessee for the very large expenditure made in the complete 
modernisation and redecoration of this property. 
Personally inspected and very highly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
RALPH, PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











TORQUAY—IN A SUPERB POSITION 


Commanding magnificent uninterrupted views across Torbay to Brixham and Berry Head. 


10 minutes’ walk town centre. 


BEAUTIFUL EXMOOR COUNTRY 


800 feet up in a sheltered wooded valley on fringe of picturesque old-world village 8 miles 


from Dulverton. 





A CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER, IN GEORGIAN STYLE 
Completely modernised and in perfect order. 
Nine bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Polished oak floors. 
Labour-saving offices. All main services. Complete central heating. Large garage 
with flat over. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
Beautiful terraced gardens with crazy paving and rockeries. 
E 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £1 
Photos and full particulars from RALPH PAY & TAY1O”, as above: 





ARLY POSSESSION 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER. Formerly Old Mill House 
Completely modernised and labour-saving. Six bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Oak flooring and panelling. Central heating. Main water and electricity 
SPLENDID STABLING. NINE LOOSE BOXES. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
Attractive gardens (easily maintained) bounded by River Exe. Old mill race with 


bridge over. Water meadows and grassland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 19 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 
EXCELLENT HUNTING and FISHING FACILITIES. 


Personally recommended by the Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS oan 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOU NY ST., GROSVENOR S8Q., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
in St., 


and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





Four miles Sussex coast. 





Beautiful old grounds, well timbered, kitchen garden, orchard, etc., 


HILL HOUSE, CROWHURST 


One mile station. 
country. 


DELIGHTFUL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Well placed with lovely views over wooded 
Modernised and in excellent order. 


i Five bedrooms, 4  bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 4 good attic 
rooms (2 h. and ec.) if 
wanted. Main water and 
electricity. Central heat- 
ing, fitted basins, modern 
drainage. 

Oak or parquet floors to 
reception rooms. 
Stabling and chauffeur’s 
flat. Garages. 
in all 34, ACRES 


“ SPILFEATHERS ” 


INGATESTONE, ESSEX 


This C. ‘harming Old- World Residence. 


Comprising loung hall, 
2 reception rooms, large 
playroom, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 
secondary bedrooms. 
Main electric light and gas. 
Modern drainage. 
Two garages, cow stalls for 
6 and other useful buildings. 


Charming gardens and 

grounds. Kitchen garden 

and orchard. Pasture field 
and plantations. 

In all about 10 ACRES 


Further land up to about 
21 acres could be had. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 30 AT HASTINGS (unless 


sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: JoHN BRAY & Sons, 11, Warrior Sq., St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex 
(Tel.: Hastings 313), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN OCTOBER 
All details from Joint Auctioneers: H. W. INGLETON, Esq., F.R.I.C.S., the Estate Office, 
Ingatestone, Essex. or GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


(A.5074) 





500 FT. UP ON CHILTERNS 


1 hour London. 1% miles station. Good views. 


Highly productive Stock Breeding Farm with first class 
gentleman’s 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
approached by two long drives with lodge entrances, in 
excellent order and containing some fine old oak panelling, 
9 bed., 4 bath., panelled hall, 3 rec. rooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 
MAGNIFICENT RANGE OF MODEL BUILDINGS 


Piggeries. Hunter  stabling. 


Six cottages. 


for livestock breeding. 
Garages. 


IN ALL 114 ACRES 
Arable pasture in a ring fence. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR AS A GOING CONCERN 


Joint Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, London, W.1; R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. (A.4559) 


Between GUILDFORD & FARNHAM 

The subject of an illustrated article in ‘“‘Country Life.’’ 

Delightfully situated south of the Hog’s Back, 4 miles from 
main line station. 





CHARMING 16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 
Seven bed., 3 bath., 3 rec. rooms, servants’ sitting room. 


Cloakroom. Usual domestic offices (Aga). 
Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. MODERN COTTAGE. 
17 ACRES. £11,750 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Photographs and all further particulars of GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





(A.1417) 





THE PIPPINS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Close to the sea, golf links, station and shops. 


Eminently suited as a private residence, guest house, 


nursing home, professional purposes or conversion to flats. 


A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Nine bed. and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception 


rooms, gentlemen’s cloakroom, good offices. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


LARGE GARAGE WITH SEPARATE APPROACH. 


Easily maintained gardens surrounded by old flint walls. 


For Sale by Auction on September 29 next at 2.30 p.m. 
at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


Particulars of the Joint Auctioneers: Mr. W. G. F. SWAYNE, 

F.A.1., 3, Clinton Place, Seaford, Sussex (Seaford 2144), or 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. (GRO. 1553). 


~ 








GROsvenor 
2861 


TRESIDDER_ & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
“Cornishman, London” 





44 miles South Molton, 4 miles 

Umberleigh, 11 Barnstaple and Bideford. Amidst 
glorious country with excellent sporting facilities. 
WARKLEIGH HOUSE, near Umberleigh, comprising 
RESIDENCE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE. Hall, 
4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms (9 with basins). 
Electric light, Aga cooker, ample water. Telephone. 
Double garage. Stabling for 6. Flat. Grounds, kitchen 
garden, hard tennis court, paddock. Nearly 8 ACRES. 
HIGHER BEERS FAR Farmhouse, farm buildings, 
cottage. Productive pasture and arable land, in all about 
30 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co. will offer the Freehold 
of the above in lots with Vacant Possession by Auction 


ORTH DEVON. 


BITTENNAMS SPRINGS, EWEN, NEAR CIREN- 
CESTER, GLOS. Kemble Junction 1 mile. AWELL 
APPOINTED MODERN COTSWOLD HOUSE. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bed., 2 bath. Central heating. 
Main electric light and power. Estate water. Cottage. 
Outbuildings, Cotswold barn (let at £26 p.a.). Attractive 
gardens. Water meadows with frontage to the Upper 
Thames, providing fishing rights both banks. 15 ACRES 
This Freehold to be offered by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold) at Kings Head Hotel, Cirencester, on 
Monday, October 3, 1949, at3p.m. Joint Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-Stops, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester, and 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





on Wednesday, October 12 at 2.30 p.m. at Wi 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Solicitor 
J. LOMAS JONES, EsqQ., Thomas Street, Woolwich, 8.E.18. 
Auctioneers: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 
W.1. 





Oe COAST. Secluded position, overlooking St. 

Ives Bay. ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DE- 
SIGNED RESIDENCE, with polished parquet floors, 
oak-panelled hall, cloakroom, 3 reception (one 26 ft. x 
17 ft. 6 in.), 3 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms (h. and c.) Main 
electricity, water and gas. Garage. Cc Jharming grounds of 
2 ACRES, including kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses, etc. 
Joint Agents: Messrs. JAMES LANHAM, Ltp., High Street 
St. Ives, Cornwall, and TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 














4,850 OR NEAR OFFER. FREEHOLD 
TEN MILES BATH, 4 miles Frome and Westbury fae 
line). RESIDENCE OF HISTORICAL INTEREST. 
2-3 reception, 3 bath., 5-6 bedrooms (2 “g and 
c.). Main services. Garages. T.T. cowhouse. Inexpensive 
gardens and pasture. 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2,752) 


Lounge hall, 





UCKS (45 minutes Marylebone and Paddington). 

Close lovely country yet near schools, shops, station, 
cinema, etc. ATTRACTIVE, WELL-BUILT FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, 3 reception, cloakroom, 5 bed., bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. Prolific garden, tennis, ete. % 
ACRE. QUICK SALE DESIRED.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,613) 





USSEX. 26% ACRES. CHARMING FAMILY 

RESIDENCE. Very suitable for division. Seven 
main bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception and lounge hall. 
Elec. Main water. *Phone. Central heating. Garages. 
Stabling. Cottage (with bathroom). Nicely timbered 
grounds, kitchen garden, orchard and about 20 acres of 
farmland. — & Co., 77, South Audley Street, 
y.1. (17,153 





£6,500 2 ACRES 

URAL KENT. 5 miles South-East Coast, near bus 

service, rural position GEORGIAN AND EARLY 
TUDOR RESIDENCE. Hall, cloakroom, 4 reception, 
2 bathrooms, bedrooms, dressing room. Electric light. 
main water, telephone. Garages. Stabling. Cottage, 
Beautifully timbered grounds. Tennis lawn. Kitchen and 
fruit garden, etc.—TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (24,564) 


ENT. Near Maidstone. Charming views over Loose 

Valley and convenient to good bus services, about 2 
miles from Maidstone. QEORGIAN STYLE RESI- 
DENCE. Three reception, 7 principal bedrooms, 2 staff 
bed., 3 bath., ample domestic offices. Garage for 2 cars, 
etc. Central heating, main water and electricity, gas 
available. Garden and grounds ABOUT 3 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500. EARLY POSSESSION. 
—Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. H. & R. L. Coss, 36, Earl 
Street, Maidstone (Tel.: Maidstone 3428), and TRESIDDER 
& Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,623) 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


Reading 2920 & 4112 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 





A SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 


Gloriotsly positioned 750 ft. above sea level with a most remarkable view to the coast, only 
a mile from Haslemere station but entirely secluded. 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established three-quarters of a century) 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM., 


Tel. 2102. 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 28, 1949 
unless sold by Private Treaty in the interim 


With terraced gardens of 
great beauty, requiring 
minimum upkeep and fea- 
tured by many specimen 
trees and rare flowering 
shrubs. The skilfully plan- 
ned house is in most 
excellent condition through- 
out, is approached by an 
avenue drive and contains 


“ AUSTIN HOUSE,’’ BROADWAY, WORCS 


Fine stone-built Resi- 
dence with dignified 
early Georgian 
front (west) elevation 


Containing 7 principal bed- 


cloakroom, lounge hall, rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 sitting rooms (one being 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
30 ft. x 18 ft.), tiled offices rooms, lounge hall. Domes- 
and maid’s room, 6-8 bed- tic offices. 

rooms, 4 bathrooms. Cen- 

tral heating throughout, Garages. Stabling. 


main services. 
3 with flat over. 
8 ACRES FREEHOLD £13,500 





Garages for 
Five cottages (let). 








Gardens and orchard. 


SOUTH ELEVATION 


£5 500 OR NEAREST OFFER accepted for DELIGHTFUL TUDOR 

’ REPRODUCTION overlooking Buxted Park near the Ashdown Forest 
and some 300 ft. above sea level. Lounge hall, cloaks, 2 sitting, 5 bedrooms with 
built-in wardrobes, baths. Mains, central heating. Garage. % AC 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 A. 1 R. 23 P. 


Solicitors: Messrs. RICKERBY, MELLERSH & Co., 16 Royal Crescent, Cheltenham. 
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THE DIDLINGTON HALL ESTATE 


WEST NORFOLK 


Between Swaffham and Brandon. 








Including 
TWO FINE SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
COLVESTON MANOR FARM (598 ACRES) AND DIDLINGTON HIGH FARM (482 ACRES 


TEN OTHER MAJOR FARMS 


In Foulden, Northwold, Didlington, Ickburgh and Langford, 
and numerous accommodation and cottage holdings 


THE FULLY LICENSED VILLAGE INN, “THE WHITE HART,” FOULDEN 
VALUABLE STANDING TIMBER 
OFFERED IN MANY CONVENIENT PARCELS AS FREEHOLD WOODS. 
Forestry Commission Ground Rents of £219 and £69 secured upon areas of 1,585 acres and 553 acres respectively, and offered with the benefit of shooting rights. 
8% MILES OF TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER WISSEY 


and the shooting rights over the whole estate of 
ABOUT 6,288 ACRES 
WILL BE OFFERED TO AUCTION, AT DIDLINGTON (unless previously sold privately) ON THURSDAY, 6th OCTOBER 1949. 


Illustrated particulars and conditions of Sale and plans (price 2s. 6d.) on application to the Auctioneers, as above. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


NEAR ESHER 


adjoining Arbrook Common. 


CENtral 
9344/5/6/7/8 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 





MODERN FREEHOLD CENTRAL HEATING. 


RESIDENCE GARAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS. 
FIVE PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 STAFF 


ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACRES 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. FREEHOLD £11,500 


MAIN SERVICES. (Subject to Contract.) 





i ay OS 


Particulars from: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6/7/8. 














WS LONDON, SW BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ee ose-3 





SURREY, CLOSE TO STATION Lovely part of Sussex. Five minutes station. 
Just offered at reasonable price for quick sale. GENTLEMAN’S DISTINGUISHED RESIDENCE, 15 ACRES 
Standing secluded in lovely gardens and grounds with pretty running stream. Ready 
T-T. STANDARD DAIRY FARM, 50 ACRES for immediate occupation and only for sale on account of ill health. Certain to appeal 
Compact, easily worked little farm with frontage on River Wey. Excellent land, to the discriminating buyer. 
suited all types farming. Spacious hall. 
COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
with all modern conveniences. Three sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Good Very excellent domestic offices. 
kitchen, ete. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
MAIN SERVICES. MODERN SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE. 
> ildi i i she 8 (T.T. stands t BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE. Stabling. Heated glasshouse. Garage for 3. Good pad- 
Perfect farm buildings, ema aneen ee d for 18 (T.T. standard) dock. Falty stosked fruit end kitchen gaadens. 
COTTAGE. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Further details from Sole Agents, as above. Further details from Sole Agents, as above. 
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aROSVENOR 80” LONDON, W: WILSON & CO. ee 





PICKED POSITION ON KENT—SURREY BORDERS EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF SINGULAR CHARM 
450 feet up with panoramic views. 45 minutes London. Between Dorking and Horsham. 1 hour London, 
her 
ate fs Bo See 






Cw ob 
itm. s Ath. 


i ii 
‘euea res Sak Gee 





BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A HALF-TIMBERED MANOR HOUSE we ; — re 
Twelve bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall with carved oak staircase, 4 reception SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDEN AND PARKLAND OF 50 ACRES 
rooms, model offices. ; : oanniontels - ' . ately arnise ‘41 ai service 
Main electric light and water. Central heating throughout. Rich in characteristic —, Pic ety lle gee dmg ee Sees. Se, 
Two cottages. Beautiful gardens with swimming pool. Pasture and woodland Twelve beds 4 bathrooms "3 reception rooms. 


FOR SALE WITH 15 OR 82 ACRES Garages. Excellent cottage. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL POSITION ON THE MALVERN HILLS 3 MILES SUSSEX COAST 


With magnificent views. Easy reach Malvern. 





Sale Agents: Wmson & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 





In rural country, easy reach main line station. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT PERIOD HOUSE 








—_ ix Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception. Main 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE IN FIRST RATE ORDER electric light and water. Central heating. Old-world 
On two floors only and beautifully appointed. Eight bedrooms (all with basins), 4 modern bathrooms, 3 reception gardens, barn and garage. Paddocks. 
_ rooms. Main services. Central heating. “‘Aga’* cooker. : 
Splendid Rati, ne mee a ae hard eourt. PRICE FREEHOLD £9,750 WITH 11 ACRES 
wrt Waa Go. ak ek a << oo Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








“(el: 2491), WOOLLEY & WALLIS nn At '& ROMSEY 


HANTS, WILTS, DORSET BORDERS 


9 miles south-west of Salisbury. 





CHARMING SMALL 


TUDOR RESIDENCE 


in a choice position in the picturesque village o 
Rockbourne. 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. STUDY. 
FIVE BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. 


GARAGE. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. 
SMALL PLEASANT GARDEN. 





FREEHOLD £6,750 


Sole Agents: Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants 











W. C. MITCHELL & SON STOKES & QUIRKE Bt, 1896 


Chartered Land Agents Offices at 33, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN; 9. SARSFIELD STREET, CLONMEL, 








32, CUMBERLAND STREET, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. Tels. 641 and 642. and BURKE STRERT, FETHARD, CO. TIPPERARY, IRELAND. 
THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL SMALLHOLDING RELAND, CO. KILDARE. RESIDENTIAL STUD FARM, 25 miles from 
THE WHITE HOUSE Dublin, 330 acres. Twenty loose boxes. Excellent residence, 5 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
CAPEL ST. MARY, NEAR IPSWICH. SUFFOLK tion rooms, ete. Electric light, telephone, main water supply. 
ST. 9 . 


Situated in a pleasant village, 6} miles Ipswich and 11 miles Colchester. Easily 
managed house with lounge, dining room, 3-4 bedrooms, conservatory, garage, main 





electricity. co: CORK. On the southern slopes of the Galtee Mountains. GENTLEMAN’S 
Attractive pleasure and kitchen gardens. RESIDENCE ON 16 ACRES, 7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, w.c. 
Three modern greenhouses, twelve forcing pits, six piggeries, store sheds, feeding- Central heating. Tennis court, vegetable garden. Ample out offices. (Fol. 897) 


stuffs allocation. 
Pasture enclosure. 





In all sone O. DUBLIN HOTEL AND RESTAURANT occupying unrivalled position on 

2 ACRES 2 ROODS 9 POLES the sea front. Fully licensed. Accommodation: Restaurant with separate entrance» 

For Sale by Auction (unless an of privately) on October 18, 2 lounges, 2 reception rooms, dining room, 28 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Usual domes- 
. tic offices. 


Solicitors: Messrs. KERSEY, TEMPEST & LATTER, 15, Tower Street, Ipswich. 








1} MILES WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. Full details of these and other Residential Farms and Hotels, in Counties KILDARE, 
rr , — , ‘ 7 rong 
INIATURE oe with house of character containing WICKLOW, TIPPERARY, MEATH, GALWAY, ete., from SOLE AGENTS. 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Attractive gardens and grounds, farm 
buildings. IN ALL SOME 31 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250. Vacant SPECIALISTS IN IRISH SPORTING, FARMING AND RESIDENTIAL 


possession. PROPERTIES. 
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zz JOHN D. WOOD & CO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


WEST SUSSEX 


3 miles from Haslemere main line station. Midhurst 5 miles. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE WITH T.T. HOME FARM 


Occupying one of the finest positions in the 
county, facing due south and approached by 
private drive through parklands. 


The Residence contains vestibule, hall, cloak- 
room, drawing room, dining room, study with 
windows to terrace and loggia, complete domes- 
tic offices with ‘Aga’’ cooker, staff sitting 
room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Inexpensive gardens and grounds with large 
kitchen garden and Fernden hard tennis court. 


Home Farm housing an Attested T.T, 
Quernsey herd. 


Main cow house for 23 with sterilising room | 
dairy, bull pen, etc. New Dutch barn, 1ange 


799 


D etc. of 4 cow stalls and nursery for 12 calves 
with tubular fittings, open cart sheds, 2 fine 
old barns, tractor shed, wintering yard and 


sheds. 


Company’s electric light and power. Main 
water. Central heating throughout with 
automatic thermostatically controlled domestic 
boiler for heating and domestic supplies. 
Four cottages—3 with bathrooms. 


Modern drainage. 





Garage, etc. Good rough shooting. 


id : The property extends to about 46 acres, and is for sale with vacant possession of the whole. 
Further particulars from Cubitt & WEST, Land Agents, Haslemere, or JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,564) 


FORBES HOUSE, HAM COMMON, SURREY 


Adjoining Richmond Park. Only 10 miles by road from Hyde Park Corner. 
A BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 





Corridor hall, 3 beautifully appointed reception 
rooms. 


Garden with spreading lawns and fine old 
trees, 


Thirteen bedrooms (some en suite and with 
fitted wardrobes), 5 bathrooms, splendid 
modern offices. 


Hard tennis court. 


Kitchen garden. 


Main weter, gas, electricity and drainage. 2%, ACRES 


Radiators throughout. Garage for 4 with flat over. 


Independent hot water supply. Gardener’s cottage. 





; FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDERS WEST BYFLEET, SURREY 


Bishop’s Stortford 3 miles. Within a mile of station with fast trains to Waterloo. 
Magnificent views and set in the midst of Nati onal Trust Land. 
CHARMING 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Skilfully modernised. 











LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED, MODERN ARCHITECT-BUILT 
HOUSE 


is ~ Lounge hall, 3 reception Easily divided into two 
ce : rooms, 7 bed., 3 bathrooms, separate portions. 
- 2 maids’ bed., modern Four reception rooms, 


offices. Esse cooker. Com- 


cloakroom, 8 _ bedrooms, 
plete central heating. Main . 








water and electricity. 
Excellent buildings. Loose 
boxes and stabling. Garage 
for 5-6 cars. Magnificent 
tithe barn. 
Pleasure gardens, orchard, 
kitchen garden. Two cot- 
tages. Farmland. 
In all ABOUT 68 ACRES 


3 bathrooms. Main services 
and central heating. Oak 
floors and woodwork prac- 
tically throughout. 
Garage for 2. 


In secluded timbered 
grounds’ with kitchen 
garden. 


About 3°, Acres 








Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 


W.1.° (83,444) 


For Sale Freehold 





Freehold. Price £12,000 
Recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (22,691) 








BELLHURST FARM 
HURST GREEN, NEAR ETCHINGHAM, SUSSEX 





The productive and completely modernised Attested 
Dairy and Fruit Farm 


The home of a pedigree T.T. Guernsey Herd. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN FARMHOUSE 
Hall, 2 recep. and study, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, modern kitchen with Aga. 


Bailiff’s Period Residence, 2 rec., 5 bed., attics and bath. 

Model dairy buildings. Cow sheds for 30. Completely 

up-to-date dairy. Eight cottages, 5 with vacant possession. 
42 acres valuable apple orchards. 


Main water and electricity throughout. 
ABOUT 165 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION (except 3 cottages). 
For Sale privately or by Auction October 7, at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Recommended by the Joint Agents: GEERING & COLYER, 
Hawkhurst, Kent, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 

Square, London, W.1. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
BIRCHINGTON 


Within a few minutes’ walk of the sea and station. 





A BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A GEORGIAN HOUSE 
standing in well laid out gardens. 

Five best bedrooms, boudoir or bedroom, 2 bathrooms, 
3 maids’ bedrooms, oak-panelled dining room, drawing 
room, model offices. 

ALL MAINS. 

Lovely garden with numerous trees and flowering shrubs. 
Tennis lawn, kitchen garden and paddock. 
NEARLY 2 ACRES 
PRICE £11,000 
Strongly recommended by Messrs. PERCY GORE, REEVE 
AND BaAyYLy, 100-102, Northdown Road, Cliftonville, 
Margate, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 

London, W.1. (33,255) 





HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


Newbury 7 miles. Basingstoke 9 miles. 





: 


L 


THE OLD HOUSE, KINGSCLERE, HAMPSHIRE 
comprising a 
CHARMING CHARLES I! RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, study, 6 bedrooms, 4 good 
attic bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, modern domestic 
offices. All main services are connected. 

Stabling, calving box, dairy, barn, old malt-house, 2 garages, 
cottage. Informal gardens, kitchen gardens, greenhouses, 
orchard, meadowland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE EXCEPT 
THE COTTAGE 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) at the Sale 
Room, Market Place, Newbury, Berks, on Thursday, 
October 13, 1949, at 3 p.m. 

Solicitors: Messrs. LoucH, BELCHER & Co., 5, Wharf 
Street, Newbury (Tel: .Newbury 711). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, 
Market Place, Newbury (Tel: Newbury 1), and JOHN 

PD. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 





SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. F.A.L.P.A. 





By order of the Executors of Sir Rowland Barran, decd. 


Occupying a choice position in this favourite 

district at th head of the beautiful Middle Chine. 

to which it has private access and commanding 
glorious sea views. 


THE ATTRACTIVE LEASEHOLD 

MARINE RESIDENCE 

“THE BRIDGE HOUSE” 

WEST OVERCLIFF DRIVE 
bedrooms, 3 
hall, 
room, complete domestic offices. 
All 


garage 


Ten bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms, lounge cloakroom, maids’ sitting 


heating. main services. 


Heated 


Part central 


Conservatory. for two cars. 





CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Delightfully laid out garden extending to over 
HALF-AN-ACRE 


2001. 
annum. 


Lease expires September 29, Ground 


rent £24 per 
VACANT POSSESSION 


To be Sold by Auction on the premises on 
Monday, October 3, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 


Messrs. SIMPSON, CURTIS & Co., 

Park Square, Leeds; Messrs. RAwLINs Davy = 

WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Hinton Road, 

Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. FOx AND 

Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 

mouth, and’ branch offices, also at Southamp- 
ton, Brighton and Worthing. 


Solicitors: 








DORSET 


Railway Station. 4 miles Sturminster Newton. 
Blandford. 25 miles Bournemouth. 
THIS IMPOSING FREEHOLD PROPERTY OF LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
NOW ARRANGED AS TWO RESIDENCES 


One containing 6 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
oak-panelled lounge hall, 
kitchen, offices (with vacant 
possession). 
And the other 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 _ reception 
rooms, kitchen and offices 
(let for 1 year at a rental 
of £156 per annum). 
Main electricity and water. 
Garage 3 cars. Numerous 
outbuildings, stabling. The 
gardens and grounds are 
well maintained and include 
lawns, tennis lawn, swim- 
ming pool, kitchen garden, 
orchard, a and arable. 
Together with a VALUABLE 44 ACRE MARKET GARDEN 
The whole extending to an area of about ACR Vacant Possession 
of the whole, excepting the portion of the Residence that is let. 
PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD AS A GOING CONCERN 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


In one of the most picturesque villages in this very favourite district and commanding 
magnificent views over beautiful country. Bournemouth and Southampton only 15 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH CHARMING 
HOUSE EQUIPPED WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 


Five principal bedrooms, 2 
staff bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 4 
w.c.s, 4 reception rooms, 
staff sitting room, lounge 
hall. Kitchen and good 
offices. Main electricity, 
water and gas. Central 
heating. 

Garage. Stabling. 
Numerous outbuildings. 
Gardener’s cottage. 
Beautiful gardens and 
grounds in excellent order, 
including lawns, tennis 
court, flower beds, borders, 
kitchen garden, and about 
4 ACRES OF MARKET GARDEN UNDER INTENSIVE CULTIVATION IN FULL 
PRODUCTION. 

The whole extending to an area of about 7 ACRES 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


1 mile from Shillingstone 6 miles 











NEW FOREST 


Only 34 miles from Lymington with its excellent boating and yachting facilities. 14 miles 
rom Bournemouth, 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY SITUATED AMIDST 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS AND APPROACHED BY A 
LONG DRIVE FROM THE ROAD 


Six principal bedrooms, 
maids’ rooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. Fine 
suite of reception rooms, 
cloaks, servants’ hall, kit- 
chen, laundry, workshop, 
excellent offices. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling 
and rooms over. Engine 
house. 


Picturesque entrance lodge. 


Heated greenhouse. 
Frames. Potting shed. 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


The gardens and grounds form a meltitenl “me pleasing atune and inside parkland, 
delightful woodlands, ornamental garden lawns, excellent walled kitchen garden 
fully stocked, fruit trees, orchard, ge paddock. The whole extending to an area 

of about 26% ACRES. RICE £12,000 FREEHOL 
For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, “5 52, Old Christchurch Road, 


WIMBORNE—DORSET 


Situate on the outskirts of this interesting old Minster Town and commanding extensive 
views across the valley of the River Stour. 
A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
with excellent House in perfect condition. 


Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 fitted bathrooms, 
drawing room, dining room, 
lounge (22 ft. by 19 ft.) 
with mahogany panelled 
walls and mantelpiece, kit- 
chen and up-to-date domes- 
tic offices. Main water and 
electricity. Aga cooker. 
Garage for 2 cars. Gar- 

dener’s cottage. 
Beautiful, well-kept garden 
and grounds, including 
tennis and croquet lawns, 
shrubs and trees. Kitchen 
garden _ with full-bearing 
fruit trees. Rose garden and 

a 2-acre paddock. 

The whole extends to an area of about 4 ACRES 
PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth. 











Consequent upon the death of the late Mr. Robert Ives. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT miles southwards. 





secured on 
THE NORFOLK HOTEL, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Let on a full repairing and insuring lease for 99 years 
from September 29, 1938, at a rental of 


£2,550 PER ANNUM 


66 bedrooms, 24 bathrooms, spacious lounges, restaurant, 
grill room, “The Richmonde Lounge’’ and other public 
bars. Also 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB 


FAVOURITE WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful rural situation only 200 yards from 
the main London-Horsham-Worthing road, 
shops and omnibus services. 


The South Downs are about 2 
Worthing 8 miles, Horsham 
Brighton 15 miles, London 40 miles. 


IN THE BOROUGH OF 
HOVE 


Occupying a convenient position on the northern outskirts of 
the town. 


close to church, 


10 miles, 


COURT FARM, WEST BLATCHINGTON 


AN EXCELLENT FREEHOLD ARABLE 
FARM 


AND STOCK 


Pair of cottages. 


Farm buildings, including cowsheds with standings for 47. 
Stabling. Large barn. 


Good pasture and arable land with long road frontages. 





eased for 42 years from March 25, 1931, at a rental of 


£225 PER ANNUM 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton 
Road, Bournemouth, on Tuesday, September 27, 
1949, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. OVERBURY, STEWARD 

Upper King Street, Norwich. 


& EATON, 3, 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Bournemouth and at Southampton, Brighton and 
Worthing. 


Auctioneers: 
Road, 





THE CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 
is reputed to date back several centuries and has recently 
been the subject of considerable expenditure in renovating 
and re-decorating. 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, superb 
lounge, dining and morning rooms, study, excellent 
domestic offices, 6 w.c’s. Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. Partial central heating. Garage 
for 4/5 cars. The pleasant gardens, partly enclosed by 
walls, are well disposed as lawns, flower beds and borders, 
tennis lawn, rockery, arbour and kitchen garden. Green- 
house. In all about 1% ACRES 
Price £12,000 Freehold Vacant Possession 
A cottage and further adjacent land could be rented by 
arrangement. 
Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, 
Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


Apply: Brighton. 





In all about 
223 ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
on Monday, September 26, 1949. 


Solicitors: Messrs. J. EATON & Co., Crompton House, 


Aldwych, London W.C.2. 


Joint Auctioneers: H. J. Burt & SON, Steyning, Sussex. 


Tel: Steyning 2224. rhs & Sons, 117, Western Road, 
Brighton. Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52 


OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
** Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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pec HARRODS ge ing 


pro ye 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 i get 


“Estate. Harrods London” and Haslemere 
By order of A. H. Hoare, Esq. 
AUCTION, OCTOBER 25 (unless sold privately) at the Knightsbridg>» Estate Sale Rooms, S.W.1 


OVINGTON PARK, NEAR ALRESFORD, HANTS c.2 


ABOUT ONE MILE EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING BOTH BANKS IN THE RIVER ITCHEN. 


THE WELL-KNOWN SPORTING AND 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 





Of great charm, including a PERIOD HOUSE set in the 
centre of its lovely lands and woods. 


Four reception rooms, 3 principal suites each with bath- 
room, 9 secondary and staff bedrooms, 2 other bathrooms. 
Turbine electricity. Estate water. Septic tank drainage. 
Garages and buildings. Gardens, parklands, woodland, 
water meadows, etc. Home farm (let); Itchenstoke Miil, 
and 20 cottages, comprising almost the whole village. 


IN ALL ABOUT 412 ACRES. 





Solicitors: Messrs, THICKNESSE & HULL, 5, Little College Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Auctioneers, HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (KE Nsington 1490, Extn. 809.) 





AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 27 (if not sold privately) at the Knightsbridge Estate Sale Rooms, S.W.1. 
OWLSWICK, NEAR LEWES, SUSSEX c.4 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Occupying a picked position at the foot of the Downs. 
Only 14 miles from Lewes and 6 from the coast. 


Galleried lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 h. 
and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Ma‘. electricity 
and water. Modern drainage. 


Garage. Three cowstalls, etc. 


Beautifully laid out gardens and grounds, orchard, kitchen 
garden and 2 paddocks. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors: CoLES & JAMES, Claremont Chambers, Eastbourne, Sussex. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 806), and 
Messrs. ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., 64, High Street, Lewes (Tel: 660). 


LEATHERHEAD AND MICKLEHAM c.2 


Placed on rising ground, with fine views to Ranmoor Common. 








A HOUSE OF CHARACTER AND 
CHARM 


Three reception, 5 bed., 2 bath., maids’ sitting room. 

Service flat of bedroom, sitting room, and bathroom. 

Garage for 2, pony stable for 2. Gardener’s cottage with 
bathroom. 


All mains services. Central heating. 
: Garden ABOUT 11}, ACRES, paddock 3 acres. 
- 3 el ee FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: ARNOLD & Sons, LTp., Leatherhead, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 809), and West Byfleet. 


HORSHAM FOUR MILES c.2 DORKING AND HORSHAM c.3 













Near small hamlet and } mile from buses. FREEHOLD RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 33 ACRES. CAPITAL FARM 
DISTINCTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER BUILDINGS 
beautifully placed, and Lounge, dining room, 7 
commanding views to the bed and dressing rooms, 
South Downs. bathroom. Co.’s_ electric 
Three reception rooms, 10 light and water. 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. : 2 
Main water. Central heat- Garage. Dutch barn. New 
ing. Electric light. block of farm buildings and 


cow stalls, granaries. Dairy, 


Garages. Stabling. Three etc. Loose boxes. 





cottages. 
Economical gardens, beau- Large one productive or- 
tifully shrubbed grounds, chard. Pasture and arable 
and land. land in hand. 
IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 
Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Recommended by Harrops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). (Tel: KENsington 1490). 








er a c.2 KENT COAST. HYTHE en 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


with hall and cloakroom, MTT an 
3 reception rooms and an p { 
oak-panelled dining room, with hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bed and 1 dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, model offices. 
Excellent cottage with shower, ete. 
bathroom. Garage for 3 
cars, etc. 






5 bedrooms, bathroom with 


é Companies’ mains. 
Company’s mains. Central 

sating. Fitted basins i ’ 
heating. Fitted basins in Garage. 








bedrooms. Chauffeur’s 
room. : ; ; 
Beautiful yet inexpensive Delightful garden with ten- 
grounds with lawns, garden, nis lawn, kitchen garden, 
a prolific kitchen garden, 
OS MA ee Cee. woodlands, etc. 
IN ALL 5 ACRES me ; 
ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION IN ALL % ACRE. ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 Harrops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). Extn. 806). 
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“—" TURNER LORD & RANSOM i senetntaty nd 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 


SUSSEX COAST. ALDWICK BAY, NEAR BOGNOR 


THIS CHARMING RESIDENCE WITH ACCESS TO BEACH 
In excellent order. 








INCLUDING AN ANNEXE FACING 
THE SEA. 


In one of the best positions on the Estate. 


On two floors only. 


SIX BEDROOMS (basins h. & c.). With 2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, ete. 


TWO BATHROOMS. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


BATH-DRESSING ROOM. (power points). 


Lounge, sun parlour. stetintiase ainetiataidilaaie 
Dining room, cloakroom, hall. 


Good kitchens and domestic offices. LOVELY GARDEN, 





FOR SALE, vengte EARLY es BY 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. (GROsvenor 2838.) 








ssueeer JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK "=seaim 












































SEVENOAKS DISTRICT SOUTHERN MIDLANDS wai, yo agg ina " 
. ‘ ° A PROP TO- 
Kania ton ee bus a— aor 15 miles from Banbury. GETHER WITH % MILE OF PRIVATE FISHING 
: : . Situated in a fine sporting district, easy of access to Win- 
Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 3 Ie ee ee ee 
services, Garage for 2. ABOUT 227 ACRES Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 attics, 4 bathrooms 
ABOUT 3 ACRES = all bedrooms). = ee ig 
EARLY POSSESSION. REASONABLE PRICE Ten cottages ain electricity and power. Stabling and garage. Four 
ACCEPTED FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION a new). Charming grounds, meadows, — 
Head Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ 8 (except 2 cottages). FOR SALE AT A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICE 
Pkce, 8.W.1. (L.R. 23, 161 ) Sole A 
. . . EB e Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
One of the most Attractive Residential and Agri- Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 22.028.) 
cultural Properties on the market in this favourite 
DORSET district. SURREY 
In one of the best farming districts of this favourite county. 500 feet above sea-level, southern aspect, glorious views. — a oS gaan cou er 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM OF ABOUT Main Steen a és . . 
Mz electricity and power. Central heating. Abundant 
55 ACRES (OR WITH 13 ACRES ONLY) | water. “Esse’’ cooker. Four sitting rooms, 12 bedrooms, T.T. ATTESTED as To seouT 
TOGETHER WITH A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 3 bathrooms. Charming gardens, of undulating grassland, arable and woodland, together 
(Modernised). Containing 3 sitting rooms. 8 bedrooms, | qaBOuT 155 ACRES is Attested; the remainder is | With an attractive small residence (with high situation 
1.1 De NSC AO TM Ea rage, ote, | rebated by toad and can be used for sore cate. | cortags god aiSintat Megeeg Wales with ty 
ie buildi in s arage, etc. : ree otte and substantial modern buildings wi yings 
Attested herd can be taken over. Splendid farm buildings. or 20. ” nisi 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION TITHE FREE Trout brook. Main a and power. Company’s 
water. Gas. 
Inspected by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD 
as above. (L.R. 23,265.) Place, London, 8.W.1. (1..R. 22,759.) JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S8.W.1. 
=a, J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS oy 
BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3 e 0066/7/8 
SUSSEX EAST SUSSEX. Close Winchelsea and Excellent hunting. Sea bathing. Ten 
Lewes avea py Siediea Von. rooms, bathroom, ete. Modernised. Ga 
‘ . pie *. - , Stables. Electric light. £4 le 
Delightful replica, built of old materials, of old Tudor Manor HOUSE, very carefully modernised and age, Stables ectric ig 1600. 
Large hall with gallery, unspoilt. Many interesting features, smug- HISLEHURST. MOST PLEASANT 
lounge 26 ft. 6 in. x 115 ft., glers’ hide-out, great hall, dining’ room, MODERN HOUSE, white walled, 
with inglenook fireplace, excellent domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, easy to work. Six bedrooms, 3 living rooms, 
dining room, compact bathroom. 1 acre of matured gardens. 2 bathrooms. Most pleasant garden. Tennis 
domestic offices, 5  bed- Small cottage with 3 rooms. Main gas and court. NEARLY 1 ACRE. e 
rooms, tiled bathroom electric light services, PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. 
(second bathroom easily FREEHOLD, and can be recommended as 
arranged). Garage. All main a bargain to a lover of old-world character ASscoT. A MOST PLEASANT 
services. ; with modern conveniences. Full details HOUSE. Four living rooms, nursery 
Inexpensive grounds just from agents who have inspected the 7/8 bed. and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
under property. Ideal domestic offices and staff rooms. 
"i _ 1 ACRE : WATERFORD, EIRE. DELIGHT- Three cottages, 2 producing about £500 a 
Not isolated but quiet. FUL HOUSE unexpectedly in the year, 3} acres—a one-man garden. Every 
£7,500, OPEN TO CLOSE market. Perfect sporting country. Free conceivable amenity. FREEHOLD.—Sole 
OFFER shooting, also salmon and trout fishing. Agents. 











6, ASHLEY PLACE, SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
LONDON, S.W.1. age tS ane) RA V V LENC E & SQ [ TARE ; F.R.LCG.S ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
(24 -R.LGS. 

















SALISBURY SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 
SOUTH WILTS DORSET 
About 6 miles west of Salisbury. Only 34 miles from the lovely old town Py ho aga on the main railway line (London- 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE STONE AND TILED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
on a ’bus route and facing south. in perfect order and beautifully furnished, occupying a wonderful position in its own 
Four principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, boxroom, good bathroom (h. and c.), 2 a ; charming grounds with lovely views. 
recption rooms. Garage and stabling. (Useful outbuilding, including » ebuo. “is principal bes piors” Ample oubbuidings; Wallod eitshen vanions nent Cometic 
Ss f and a paddock. a 
Secluded gardens and a paddoc MAIN ELECTRIC ITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE WINTER MONTHS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WITH{VACANT POSSESSION Rent 30 guineas per week to include wages of gardener and domestic staff. 
Apply: RAWLENCE & Squ«rey, Salisbury. Full particulars from RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne. ’Phone 597/8. 
ESTATE AGENTS PAGE & CHANT SALCOMBE 
hone TR F.A.L.P.A. S. Devon Coast 
By order of Paul Gallico, Esq. - 
yo >, Oe: “ LANDMARK,’’ SALCOMBE Terraced garden with rose-way and lavender walk, land- 


Magnificent marine views. seaped by_Benson_of Torquay. 


DISTINCTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE \ Productive kitchen garden. 
built of stone and old oak. Spinney of about an acre. 
Four bedrooms all fitted basins. 


Bathroom and shower room. 


Good outbuilding. 


Two fine reception rooms with oak floors. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Cloakroom. Compaet offices. IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 


Oak doors and leaded light casements. FREEHOLD £11,000 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
With a very high commercial value. 
Producing a substantial income from Market Gardening. 


SUSSEX 
In lovely country between 
Tunbridge Wells and the 
coast. The residence has 
a well-planned interior on 
two floors only. Three re- 
ception rooms. 8 bedrooms, 
all with fitted basins (h. 
and c.), “Aga’’ cooker. 
Main services. Self-con- 
tained maisonette with 3 
bedrooms, living room and 
bathroom; another flat or 

ottage. 


Entrance lodge. 


Double garage; stable and 
other buildings. 


Beautifully timbered gardens and grounds with miniature lake and parklike meadows 
FOR SALE WITH 14 ACRES AS A GOING CONCERN 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1.. Tel.: REGent 2481. 








EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE SURREY PROPERTY 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
PROPERTIES IN SURREY 


Overlooking Epsom Downs ba oy eo Walton Heath. Excellent trains to City and 


Vest End in 40 minutes. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF PERFECTION 


with complete central heat- 
ing and fitted basins in 
bedrooms. 


The residence is approached 
by a private drive, is of a 
most picturesque design 
and easy to run. Entrance 
hall and cloakroom, 2 excel- 
lent reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. 


Detached garage for 2 cars. 


Well-stocked gardens and paddock. 


FOR S 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: 





ALE WITH ABOUT 2% ACRES 


Gateway to Walton Heath. 


REGent 2481. 





SUFFOLK. SMALL QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 


Accessible Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, and Cambridge. 


Ideal for the London business man with a family. Approached by private drive. 


Only 14 miles south of London. INTRIGUING PERIOD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Adjacent to a section of the 


1 mile station and golf course. 





Green Belt. 
BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE IN 
IMMACULATE 
CONDITION 
Approached by two drives. 
Oak-panelled lounge hall, 
2 spacious reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. Main services, 
Large garage with 3 rooms 
adjoining convertible into 
cottage. 


Delightful gardens and grounds. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: 


REGent 2481. 





Lounge, billiards, 2 sitting 
rooms, 7-8 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Main services. 
Central _ heating. Esse 
cooker. Three-car garage. 
Stabling. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
(vacant). 


Delightful and productive 
walled-in garden, orchard 
and paddock, 7 ACRES. 
Additional arable and pas- 
ture available. Small lake 
and stream intersecting 
property. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £9,750 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. RATES £68 P.A. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 











WATTS & SON 


7, BROAD ST., WOKINGHAM, 


BERKS. Tel. 


777/38 


INCORPORATED 
WITH 


MARTIN & POLE 


MARKET PLACE, READING. Tel. 2374 





GORING-ON-THAMES 
OXFORDSHIRE 
A particularly well-appointed 
Det id 


head PB. 
F 





built by an architect for his own occupation 

and recently the subject of extensive 

improvements. Private access to river 
frontage. 


Four principal bedrooms (3 with hard- 
basins), 2 large maids’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, attractive drawing room 27 ft. 
long, dining room, breakfast room, modern 
kitchen. 


ABOUT )}. ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Full details from MARTIN & POLE, Reading. 


Garage and pleasant garden of 





WATERLOO ONE HOUR 
A Fine Detached Residence 


situated in the residential area of an old- 

world market town within 30 miles of 

London. In excellent order throughout 

and offering fine accommodation com- 
prising: 


Five principal and{2 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 jexcellent reception rooms, 
fine offices including staff sitting room. 
Garage and well-stocked and easily main- 
tained gardens of about 3%, ACRE. 


VACANTZPOSSESSION 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Full details from Wokingham Office. 





Occupying an Excellent Country Posi- 
tion between 


WOKINGHAM and TWYFORD 


An attractive Detached Brick-built 
Bungalow 


with leaded lattice panes beneath a red 
tiled roof, standing well back from the 
road and perfectly secluded. Only 1 mile 
from Southern Region station with 
services to Waterloo and 24 miles from 
station for Paddington. 
Three/four bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, 
panelled dining room, small entrance hall, 
fine sun lounge, kitchen, 2 garages, excellent 
outbuildings including greenhouses, ken 
nelling, workshop, etc., and attractively 
laid-out meas extending to ABOUT 
, ACRE 


vant POSSESSION 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
SON, 


Full particulars from Watts & 
W 


Yokingham. 





FINCHAMPSTEAD 
A Fine Small Residence 


with attractive whitewashed elevations, 

occupying one of the finest pusitions in the 

Home Counties with extensive views over 

acres of National Trust land. 
Over 300 feet up and all in perfect order 
throughout. 

Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, upstairs and 

downstairs cloakrooms, 2 reception rooms 

and attractive lounge-hall, modern kitchen, 

staff sitting room, detached double garage, 

good outbuildings. 

and delightful grounds of 
ACRES including a small 

portion of woodland. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


PRICE £8,900 FREEHOLD OR NEAR 
OFFER 


Secluded 
ABOU 


Apply: Watts & Son, Wokingham. 














ASHFORD 
Tel. 327 


ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


CRANBROOK 
Tel. 2147 





KENT 


On the London-Folkestone County main road, about 14 miles from 


WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 
Particulars of ALFRED J. BURROWS, ca WincH & Sons, Ashford and Cranbrook, 
ent. 


“Ashford. 


Three reception, study, 
6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, complete 
domestic offices. Main 
water and electricity, cen- 
tral heating and telephone. 


Two cottages, garages, 
stabling and other out- 
buildings. 


Singularly attractive 
grounds, grass paddock and 
land, 30 ACRES 


Dorking PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND 


279, HIGH STREET, DORKING 





Accommodation comprises 
hall with gallery, large 
lounge with inglenook, din- 
ing room, 4 good bedrooms, 
games room, modern offices, 

2 bathrooms. 

Large garage. 
Genuine old oak beams 
throughout. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Gardens of approximately 
1 ACRE laid out on three 
levels, with distant views 

of Boxhill and Ranmoor. 








DORKING, SURREY 


BEAUTIFULLY PROPORTIONED TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE OF 
QREAT CHARM 





FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Detailed particulars from Soke Agents: PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND, 279, High Street, 
Dorking (Tel. 3020). 
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comer DREWEAT IT, WATSON & BARTON we 


NEWBURY 








In a delightful position between ““ WOODSPRINGS ”’ In a village, 4 miles north of 


NEWBURY AND PANGBOURNE SNELSMORE COMMON, NEWBURY NEWBURY 


2 miles of main line station. 




















A VERY ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD COTTAGE- —_ An exceptionally well-built and attractive, easily run 
RESIDENCE In a lovely setting, high up with views. A cottage-style modern Residence standing in well kept grounds of 3 acres. 
in first-class condition throughout, and containing smail Residence with 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 7/8 Accommodation : hall with cloakroom, 3 nice reception 
entrance hall, cloakroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, bath- bedrooms. Offices (part divided for staff quarters). (oak floors), compact domestic offices. Aga cooker. 5 principal 
room, 2/3 bedrooms. Garage and outbuildings. Charming Main water and light. Cottage available. beds., 3 secondary beds., bath. Main elec., water. Central 
garden of about 1 ACRE. Main electricity. Delightful gardens, rough paddock and woodland of heating. Modern drainage. Hard tennis court. Orchard and 2 
POSSESSION. PRICE £4,500 91, ACRES. cottages. For Sale as a whole or the house can be sold 
Recommended by the Agents: DREWEATT, WATSON AND Auction, October 13 or privately. separately. Possession. 
BARTON, Newburv. Agents: DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. Apply: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 
ESTATE OFFICES : r= AND 
GERRARDS CROSS F.A.I BEACONSFIELD 
(Tel. 2094) 4 5 -fhed. (Tel. 249) 
By order of Exors. of Mrs. F. K. Stibbe, decd. By order of John Mills, Esq. 
" is ae mee “ FERNACRES,’’ FULMER, BUCKS 
HARDBY,’* GERRARDS ’ A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF THE REGENCY PERIOD in about 9 ACRES 
A CHARMING, EASILY Close to picturesque village 
RUN HOME 


and recently re-equipped 
Maintained in beautiful and tastefully decorated. 


order and in quiet position 
Four reception rooms, bil- 


liards room, excellent kit- 
chen quarters (Aga), 5 bed 


only 5 mins. walk of station 


and shops. 








Two reception rooms, gar- and dressing rooms and 
den room, cloakroom, kit- 3 best bathrooms. Staff 
chen, ete., 4 bedrooms, wing with 4 rooms and 
2 bathrooms. All services. bathroom. 
Pretty, secluded gardens of 15 ACRE ens —_ services and full central heating (oil ~icgen ge : 
‘ottage of 5 rooms, bathroom with garages (3 cars) and stables. 
SET Ceeewes ; Secluded grounds of about 9 acres including paddock and lake, and hard tennis court. 
For Sale Freehold by Auction on September 28, 1949 (unless sold previously For Sale Freehold, with Vacant Possession, by Public Auction in October 
by private treaty). b (unless sold by private treaty). 
Auctioneers: HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I, (aS above). Auctioneers: HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I. (as above). 








also Victoria Street, Paignton. WAYCOTTS. _ Telephone 4333 (3 lines) MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 








5 FLEET STREET, TORQUAY. 8, QUARRY STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. 2992 (3 lines). 
SOUTH DEVON OLD FARM, EWHURST, SURREY 
_ POUNDSGATE . , A CHARMING XVIth-CENTURY . 
4 miles Ashburton. Easy reach of Torquay, Exeter and Plymouth. ; : VILLAGE RESIDENCE 
Enioying a pleasant position, on a sheltered southern slope on the outskirts of 
Dartmoor, overlooking lovely wooded country anda picturesque reach of the River Dart. Six bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, w.c. 
. £ ; i FINE MODERN HOUSE Large lounge, dining room, kitchen and a 
’ : é OF CHARM Shop (30 ft. x 19 ft. 6 in.) convertible into 
. . additional reception room. 
ee > < Garden. Services Outbuildings. Also 
divided into two self-con- available is a MODERNISED COTTAGE 
tained residences, the a z : : 
owner retaining one. The The whole property is suitable for use as 
other is for sale, at a Quest House, private residence or tea rooms 
reasonable price. Three 
reception rooms, 7 bed- FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 
rooms, store rooms, bath- For Sale by Auction on Tuesday, 
room, excellent domestic 
offices, with Aga cooker. September 27, 1949 (unless sold pre- 
Modern drainage, electri- viously). 
city. Excellent water sup- 
ply. Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: 





- n Messrs. CROWE, BATES & WEEKES, 183 
The grounds are laid out in lawns, flower garden, large terrace, sunken garden, an lessrs eases TES & WEEKES, ‘ 


Italian-style garden with dovecote. High St., Guildford (Tel. 62781) or High St., 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY ONE ACRE (more land available). Cranleigh (Tel. 200) or from Messrs. 
Fishing rights over approximately } mile of the Dart, which borders the Estate. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, as above. 











WAY & WALLER RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


7, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. MAYfair 8022 (10 lines). COUNTRY DEPARTMENT, 111, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(Tel. 7080) BROADSTONE AND 11 BRANCHES 








ALTON-ON-THE-HILL, SURREY, 20 miles London. SMALLHOLDING WEST DORSET 

OF 10 ACRES with charming architect-designed modern house. High up with Ina glorious position, high up commanding an unspoilt panorama over wide valley and sea. 
good views. Five bedrooms (h, and c. in one), bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Central Completely modernised with a wealth of features, including oak joinery and flooring, 
heating in every room. Garage for 2 cars. 1% ACRES of gardens. 8% ACRES central heating, 4 bedrooms (basins), 2 reception, sun parlour, garage. Mains electricity 


and ample water. 
Lovely gardens, orcharding and rough ground. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. £7,500 FREEHOLD 
CHALFONT ST. PETER, BUCKS. DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY A similar property of such pleasing character would be hard to find. 
HOUSE, beautifully fitted and in excellent order. Four bedrooms (2 with h. and 
c.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room. Central heating throughout. tH ——, py edd S 
2 ACRES of planned gardens. Garage for 2 cars. on the borders, at Mujord-on-Sea, 
— ° Modern character, in secluded grounds of ABOUT 1% ACRES. 
Five bedrooms (basins), 2 reception, good hall with cloakroom, convenient offices. 
XON-BUCKS BORDERS, 38 miles London. UNIQUE MODERN ARCHI- Two garages. 
TECT-PLANNED HOUSE, built in the French Colonial style. High up with as ‘ _ £7,850 FREEHOLD ; a 
panoramic views over the surrounding countryside. Four bedrooms (3 with balconies), And if required excellent Service Cottage with 3 bedrooms and sitting room. 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Sun loggia. Central heating. Parquet floors. Garage 
’ , : £200 PER ANNUM 
2 cars. 4% ACRES of gardens ani natural woodland. 
ar een és sR sisi : Quiet village near Blandford, Dorset. 
: GEORGIAN HOUSE OF PLEASING CHARACTER 
EAR CHESHAM, BUCKS. GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE, situated well back Nine bedrooms, 3 reception. Two acres park-like grounds. Kitchen garden and 


of market garden. 




















from road in own grounds of 1 ACRE, with good views. Six bedrooms, orcharding. 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main water and electricity. Garage. Bus stop close to Rumsey & RUMSEY negotiate the disposal of country properties in Dorset, East 


house. Easy access to London. Devon, Hants, Wilts, Somerset and nearby. 
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) OTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I M A o L f- & € L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(EUSton 7000) 2 TD. (REGent 4685) 


ARDENE, LOWER BOURNE, FARNHAM 


In quiet and secluded position amidst some of Surrey’s finest scenery. 2% miles from station with frequent service of electric trains to Waterloo, under 40 miles from town. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE on 


Situate on high ground with terraced gardens. 








Planned on two floors only with 6 bedrooms, 2 sumptuous 
bathrooms, oak panelled hall and dining room, fine drawing 
room and study. 


TWO GARAGES. 
Delightful gardens and grounds with formal garden and 
fountain, water garden, lawns, kitchen and fruit garden, etc. 


In all about 31% acres. 


/2 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


To be Sold by Public Auction in October next or privately beforehand. 
Illustrated Auction Particulars of the Joint Auctioneers :—Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1., or MAPLE & Co., as above. 








actor R. GC. KNIGHT & SONS peep Moen 
130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (MAYfair 0023/4) 
HERTFORDSHIRE HERTS—ESSEX BORDERS 





In completely secluded position 27 miles from London. Within easy reach of Bishops Stortford and London. 

BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED PERIOD HOUSE (circa 1750) FAIRLAWN, HATFIELD BROAD OAK 
Three reception (some panelled), study, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Comprising exceptionally 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. EVERY CONVENIENCE. comfortable and well-ap- < 
SELF-CONTAINED FLAT FOR STAFF. GARAGES AND STABLING. pointed country residence 
. : scissile P ies a Yu : in quiet unspoilt village. 
Formal gardens of e ceptional beauty, kitchen garden, etc. Three rec. labour-saving 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES domestic offices with Aga, 


5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 
EVERY CONVENIENCE. 
TWO GARAGES, STAB- 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Owner’s Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


DEVON 


In quiet village. 











PICTURESQUE 14th-CENTURY COTTAGE aaa 
Beautifully restored and appointed with much original panelling. Old-world garden, walled sie 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. kitchen garden and orchard. : FEE 
Attractive gardens, kitchen garden, etc. IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £4,950 For Sale by Auction on October 13 (unless previously sold). 
Owner’s Agents: R. C. KnIgut & Sons, as above. Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. 








SUNNINGHILL, BERKS MRS N + r | ‘UFNELL ASCOT, BERKS 
(ASCOT 818) ° . . (ASCOT 545) 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


Close to country village. Only 2 miles from a station. London trains take 50 minutes. Omnibus near by. 


A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, COMMANDING A BEAUTIFUL VIEW 





Decorated in exquisite taste and lavishly fitted with 
every modern convenience. 


Easy to run and in perfect condition throughout. 
11 BEDROOMS, 6 BATHROOMS (en suite with bedrooms) 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
COMPACT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE (4 rooms, bath, kitchen, etc.). 





GARAGE for 3 cars. 





6 ACRES (maintained by one gardener). FREEHOLD 
VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 














EAST GRINSTEAD PAYNE & CO. ont COOPER & TANNER LTD. 


(Tel. 636-7) ED 
14, NORTH PARADE, FROME, SOMERSET. 








EAST GRINSTEAD VACANT POSSESSION DECEMBER 25 NEXT 
Po Re INIT af be SOMERSET 
a a SEEN SNES OTE NNN SRI een. On the wooded slopes of the Mendips, and about 8 miles from Bath and Frome, and 2 
miles from Downside Abbey. 
iasiaate ssnsdesiendiniaies MODERN RESIDENCE A Charming Small Country Residence 
known as 
Hall, cloakroom I‘ GRAYSTONES,” CHARLTON, KILMERSDON, NEAR BATH 
Two large reception rooms, ht : 
loggia. Standing in delightful rural 
surroundings, and contain- 
Four bedrooms (fitted ing dining room, drawing 


room, kitchen,  scullery, 
larder, front and back halls, 
3 bedrooms, modern bath- 
room, boxroom. Double 
garage and coal house. 


basins). 
Bathroom and good offices. 


Main electricity. 





Gas and water. Own electricity and water 
supplies. Telephone now 
Radiators. installed. 
DETACHED GARAGE. Lawns, flower garden and oa fe! ; 2 
kitchen garden. < ; q es 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND PADDOCK OF 2, ACRES = eees : = ~~ “ 
FREEHOLD £7,750 TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT FROME ON OCTOBER 5, 1949 


F Illustrated Particulars from the Auctioneers: COOPER & TANNER, LTD., 14, North 
Full particulars of PAYNE & Co., as above. : Parade, Frome, Somerset. 
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MAIDENHEAD (Tel. 53 & 54) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel. Ascot 73) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR (Tel. 73), SLOUGH (Tel. 20048) 
GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 3987) 





IVER, BUCKS 


London 18 miles. 1 mile main line station. 


FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


In parklike grounds 
OF ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Seven bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, excellent 

Offices. 

Main services. 
Up-to-date central heating 
system. Entrance lodge, 

garages, stabling, etc. 


FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 





OFFERS INVITED 
Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Slough (Tel. 20048). 





BURNHAM, BUCKS 


On high ground near village, 14 miles Taplow Station. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


In a quiet lane. 


Four bedrooms (2 with 
basins), bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, etc. 


Partial central heating. 
Main services. 
Two garages. Outbuildings. 
Garden and paddock. 
2 ACRES 





FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. OFFERS INVITED 
Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 








Telegrams: 
“Sales, Edinburgh”’ 


C. W. INGRAM & SON 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


Telephones: 
32251 (2 lines) 








By direction of Lt.-Col. the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Breadalbane, M.C., D.L. 


KINNELL ESTATE 


AT THE HEAD OF LOCH TAY, PERTHSHIRE 


For Sale as a whole, privately, or in three lots 


IN ALL ABOUT 7,000 ACRES WITH SHOOTING AND FISHING 


Kinnell House is splendidly sited and possesses great charm of character. Accommodation includes 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and other offices. Centra] heating and main electric light. 


Suitable estate cottages and convenient outbuildings. 
Walled garden and vinery with the famous Kinnell Vine. 


Woods and policies round the house provide capital low ground shooting. 


ACHARN FARM (let) with farmhouse and steading extends to 6,500 acres and provides 


GROUSE SHOOTING AND STALKING 


Good SALMON FISHING in Loch Tay, including boathouse; also TROUT FISHING in the River Dochart. 


INSPECTED AND SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 








GRESHAM BUILDINGS, REDHILL 


and TADWORTH 


cere HARRIE STACEY & SON ype 


THE OLD BANK, 6, BELL STREET, REIGATE. Tel. 2286/7 





REDHILL, SURREY 


In a quiet private cul-de-sac in a most favoured residential position within 12 mins. shops 
and main line station, 3 mins. ’bus route, and close to schools, etc. 


WELL APPOINTED DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, sep. W.C., 3 receptions, cloakroom. Kitchen and scullery, 
etc. Partial central heating. 


NICE CONDITION. ALL SERVICES. 
% ACRE ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 
PRICE £4,950. FREEHOLD 





SURREY 
About 4 miles south of Reigate. 
VERY CHARMING 17th-CENTURY SUSSEX COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Beautifully fitted and quite unique with accommodation all on one floor: 
Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 receptions. Exceptional offices. Playroom, etc. 
Double garage. Greenhouse, etc. PRICE £7,500. FREEHOLD 


TADWORTH 
In favoured residential district 5 minutes station. 
HANDSOME SPACIOUS MATURED DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Six principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 receptions, cloakroom, good 
offices. Central heating and h. and c. in 6 bedrooms. Garage. All main services. 
34 ACRE well-tended gardens. PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
Full particulars of these properties from Sole Agents as above. 











SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63-4 


CHANCELLORS & CO. BAT 069 





Excellent Self-contained Flats in this Charming Country House. 
Unique opportunity to purchase a small compact residence in 
THE EXCLUSIVE ASCOT AREA (facing the Heath and racecourse). 


PRICES RANGING 
FROM £1,500 


Two/four bed., 1/2 rec., 
balconies. Well-appointed 
kitchens and bathrooms. 
All main services. Garages. 
Beautiful grounds of 6% 
ACRES with tennis courts 
and small bathing pool. 
Low outgoings to include: 
caretaker, garden upkeep, 
constant hot water, struc- 
tural maintenance, etc. 


Full particulars on application to Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 








BETWEEN SUNNINGDALE AND ASCOT 
+ mile from famous racecourse, 14 miles station. Excellent local ’bus service. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE of exeeptional character and charm. 


Well secluded and ap- —':% a ioe S: 

proathed from private lane. : ‘ 9 

5 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
2 bath., 3 rec. Compact 
offices with maid’s room. 

All main services. 
Two garages. Loose. box. 
Really beautiful garden 
with tennis lawn and good 
paddock. 
ABOUT 3%, ACRES 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


Recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 











Head Office: 
DOLGELLEY. 


FORRESTER-ADDIE & SON, rues. 


Also at PORTMADOC 
and BARMOUTH 





NR. HARLECH, MERIONETH 
HAFOD Y BRYN, LLANBEDR 


CHARMING SMALL PROPERTY 
SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Comprising house with 4 rec., 7 principal bedrooms. 
Lodge, 3 cottages, approx. 25 acres. 


For full particulars 





Apply, the Agents, as above, Dolgelley. 





ABERDOVEY, MERIONETH 
TO LET FURNISHED ON SHORT LEASE 


BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
FIVE-BEDROOMED HOUSE 
AND ESTUARY. 


IN OWN GROUNDS 


SOUTH CARNARVONSHIRE 
SALE WITH POSSESSION IN OCTOBER 


Modern 4-bedroomed house with 
Main services 
Garage, etc. 


OVERLOOKING SEA £3,500 





SEASIDE BUNGALOW 


at 
ABERDARON, LLEYN PENINSULA 





MAIN SERVICES £1,000 
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And at 
Fe RNBOROUGH 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 


And at 
ALDERSHOT 
1066) 


3388). FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS. (Tel. 





EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING IN 
OF THE ITCHEN. 


WATERS 


In picturesque village. 


WINCHESTER 3 MILES 
AN ATTRACTIVE PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Seven principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 secondary bed- 
roums, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. 
Company’s water, electric light and power. 
Gardener’s cottage. Garage and stabling. 
WELL MAINTAINED GROUNDS 
Good 
about 


with spacious lawns, fine ornamental trees, etc. 
walled kitchen garden and paddock, the whole 





HAMPSHIRE 


On the outskirts of a pretty old-world village. 





IMPOSING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Five principal bed and dressing roons, statf tlat or further 


WEST MEON, HAMPSHIRE 


In this old-world village in the favoured Meon Valley. 
Picturesque Freehold Cottage Residence 
known 4s 
“ HOMEWOOD” 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
water, electric light and power. 


Easily maintained garden. 
By Auction Sept. 22, 1949 (unless previously sold). 


Company’s 


Particulars (price 3d.) from Winchester Office. 





WANTED 


Titled Gentleman moving from Scotland is anxious to 
acquire 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 














A REALLY ATTRACTIVE MELLOWED RED 
BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE, high up. Secluded 
and sheltered but with magnificent south view. Three 
very good rec., 4/6 bed., 2 bath., unused wing suitable for 
cottage. Elec. it., central heat, ‘capital stables and bldgs. 
Peaceful old grounds and orchard. 3 ACRES. £6,500 
OR OFFER.—Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 





September 22, 
IN A SMALL S. COTSWOLD TOWN. £5,450 
GENUINE SMALL COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 

OF CHARACTER with delightful gardens at rear, 
nearly 2 ACRES. Three rec.. 5 bed., 2 bath. Main services, 
garage and buildings.—Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 





MID-SOMERSET. ENCHANTING LITTLE HOUSE 


N PEACEFUL VILLAGE, 3 MILES SMALL 
MARKET TOWN, with pretty secluded garden '% 
ACRE. Stone-built, mullioned windows. Two sitting (one 
25 ft. x 16 ft.), 4/5 bed. (2 h. and ¢.), bathroom, compact 
kitchen, main e.l. Part central heat., garden room = 
aay buildings. All in perfect order. Rates £13 p.a 
6,450.— Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 
of Shrewsbury and Cheltenham beg to announce that on 
1949, they are opening an additional office 
at 21, Goldsmith Street, 


EXETER 


This office will be controlled by their partner 
Mr. LIONEL J. 


and will deal with business in Devon, Cornwall, 
and Dorset. 


3% ACRES bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Main water. Klectric light and power. Basins in in the Salisbury or Romsey area. 7-8 bedrooms, 2 cottages 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD bedrooms. ‘Two garages. Useful outbuildings. and about 70 acres of grazing. 
7 26%, ACRES including 11} acres yrass and arable land. PRICE UP TO £15,000 
Sole Agents. Apply Winchester Office. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD Winchester Otti 
Apply Fleet Othive, incheater Office. 
*Phone: ’Phone 
chettenram  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS Na HARRISON i sirewsbury 
53439 (2 lines) 2061 (2 lines) 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
HEREFORD-WORCS BORDERS. 3 ACRES BANBURY AREA. 6 ACRES. £6,950 


CHARMING SMALL STONE COUNTRY HOUSE 
of character in quiet village. Five bed., bath., 3 rec. 
Main services. Outbuildings. Pretty garden and paddocks. 
—Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 





FRINGE OF N. COTSWOLDS. £5,750 


IN A QUIET VILLAGE IN LOVELY COUNTRY. 
SMALL STONE HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
Two good rec. 4 bed., 
garage for 3 and buildings. 
paddock bounded by good stream.—Sole Agents: 
tenham (as above). 


bathroom. Main e.l. Excellent 
Pretty garden, and orchard- 
Chel- 





DURBRIDGE, REDMARLEY, GLOS 
Close Hereford border, near Ledbury.) 

A REALLY ENCHANTING LITTLE PROPERTY 

in a perfect secluded setting, facing south. Picturesque 
modernised Farmhouse of character. Three ree., 6 bed. and 
dressing rooms (3 h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Elec. It., Aga 
cooker. Good modern cottage. Buildings, pretty garden. 
Tennis court, small swimming pool, orchards and paddocks. 
500 yards trout fishing. 8 ACRES. PRIVATELY OR 
BY AUCTION IN OCTOBER.—Sole Agents: Chel- 
tenham (as above). 


EDWARDS, A.A.1. 


Somerset 











71, HIGH STREET, 
GUILDFORD 


CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


Tel. 2266, 2267 
2268 





By order of the Executor. Re: Lady G. F. S. ue dec’d. 
In a pleasant quiet locality with open country nearby. 1 mile from Guildford Station. 


The Attractive modern Cottage-style Residence 
CHILMARK COTTAGE, TILEHOUSE ROAD, 


SHALF ORD, sissies 


Hall, cloakroom. 
Two recep. rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms. 
Two bathrooms. 
Offices and garage. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
ABOUT *% ACRE 
Garden with Fruit. 


Auction Sale on the 
premises at 11 a.m. on 
Thursday, September 29, 
; 1949. 

Auctioneers: CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYsS, as above, and WILLIAM EVE & Sons, 
10, Union Court, London E.C.2. Solicitors: Messrs. COOPER, BAKE, FETTFS, ROCHE 

AND WADE, 6 and 9 Portman Street, Portman Square, W.1. 
To he followed by the sale of the antique furniture and other effects, including 
part of the collection of tne late Sir Wm. H. Bennett, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. 





MERROW DOWNS: GUILDFORD 
14 miles from Guildford | wn and station. 

ON THE FRINGE OF THE DOWNS, CLOSE TO THE GOLF CLUB 
A CHARMING WELL-PLANNED MODERN HOUSE, 
enjoying magnificent views. 

Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep. rooms, loggia, kitchen, scullery, 5 bed. and dressing rooms 
(all fitted basins). Bathroom. Sep. W.C. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. DUAL HOT WATER SYSTEM. 

Brick-built garage. About half an acre of simple, well laid out gardens. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £7,750. 


GUILDFORD OUTSKIRTS : TOWARDS MERROW 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
In an open situation; convenient for omnibuses and railway station. 


Hall with gallery staircase. Cloakroom. Lounge 21 ft. long. Dining room. Offices. 
Four square bedrooms (3 with basins). Half-tiled bathroom. Separate W.C. 


MAIN DRAINAGE AND ALL SERVICES. 

One third of an acre with lawn, borders and fruit trees. 
The whole property in good order. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £6,200 

Messrs. CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS, as above. 





Garage and stores. 





To view, apply: 











BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
, RICHMOND ROAD 


For Sale by Public Auction (unless previously sold) at the Devonshire Hotel, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, on September 29 next. 

One of the most charming 

properties in the district, 


200 yds. from sea in exclu- 
sive position. 


Three reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, h. and ¢., 
3 bathrooms. 


Garage. 
And ABOUT ¥% ACRE 
Central heating. 
Oak joinery. 
VACANT 
POSSESSION. 





Particulars from Joint Auctioneers: 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.1I., 14, St. Leonards Rd., Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
RODERICK T. INNES, F.A.L.P.A., The Cross, Crowborough, Sussex. 





In a delightful setting 500 feet above sea-level. 


LYME REGIS, DORSET, 12 MILES 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


tastefully modernised to 


afford : 
Two reception rooms, with 
Inglenook fireplaces and 


beamed ceilings. Four bed- 
rooms with basins and fitted 
wardrobes. Modern kit- 
chen. Fitted bathroom. 
Hot- water circulation. 


APPROX. 3%, ACRES 


of orcharding, pleasure and 
kitchen gardens. Trout 
stream, 





PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
The Country Property Agents, 


9, Hendford, Yeovil, Som. Tel: 434, and at 37, Winchester St., Basingstoke, 
Hants. Tel: 166. 
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or CUBITT & WEST 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680'1) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261/2) 





EFFINGHAM, SURREY 


In centre of this unspoilt country village, 20 miles London, with excellent train service. 
Adjacent shops, near schools. 


A LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE 


e Completely modernised, ex- 

cellent order. High ground. 

Rural views. 5 bed. and 

dressing rooms, 3 reception 

rooms. Staff suite of 2 

rooms. Main electricity, 
gas and water. 


Double garage. 


1, ACRE very attractive 


secluded old-world garden. 


Cottage with 5 rooms and 
: ¥, ACRE also available. 
PRICE RESIDENCE £9,000. COTTAGE £2,500 FREEHOLD. 

Joint Sole Agents: CHAS. OSENTON & Co., Leatherhead and CuBITT & WEsT, Effingham 
(Tel : Bookham 2801/2). (E.221) 








WEST CLANDON, SURREY 
4 mile station (Waterloo 40 minutes). Buses pass gate. 5 miles Guildford. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Adjacent to this very 
charming old-world village, 
backing on to fields. 


Six bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms. Maid’s 
sitting room. 


Garage. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water. 
1 ACRE GARDEN 


1 ACRE PADDOCK 


PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD 


CuBitt & WEsT, Effingham. (Tel: Bookham 2801.) (E.223) 











THE ESTATE HOUSE 
KING STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 


Maidenhead 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, rar — 





THE DEANERY, SONNING 


services to London in 40 minutes. 





IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 


Perfectiy secluded, on the highest part of the prettiest village in Berkshire, 14 miles Twyford Main Line Station with express 


This perfect Lutyens House, probably the 
finest property at present in the market. 


Seven principal 
3 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, nursery suite, 
Magnificent interior oak 
woodwork. Complete oil-fired central heating. 
electricity, gas and water. 
Really beautiful gardens surrounded by fine 
old brick wall and designed by Miss Gertrude 
old-world cottages, splendid 
garage and stabling block, arable field and 
some grassland. 


maids’ bedrooms. 


Main drainage, 


Jekyll. Two 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY PUBLIC AUCTION SHORTLY 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 


ROWBOROUGH, COOKHAM 


On the hill with glorious panoramic views. 
Executors’ Sale privately or by Auction on Sept. 28 
next. 


and dressing rooms, 





Seven bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms on two floors only. Main electricity, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 

Capital brick garage and other buildings. 
Well-timbered pleasure gardens, nursery garden and field. 
IN ALL NEARLY 5 ACRES 
(as a whole or in three lots). 

Sole Agents: CyRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.1., a8 above. 











Horsham RACKHAM & SMITH Hengleld 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX 





SUSSEX. HENFIELD VILLAGE, BETWEEN 
HORSHAM AND BRIGHTON 
MOST ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE HOUSE 
A very charming 
Georgian Residence 


Standing in lovely grounds 

with fine sheltering trees and 
wal 

6-7 bedrooms (basins), 2 

bathrooms, 3 _ reception 

rooms, billiards room. 

All services. Central 

heating. 


Exeellent repair through- 


Garden inexpensive to 
maintain. 


Lodge cottage 





3 ACRES 


Apply: RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, oo. Horsham (’Phone 311/2) and at Henfield 
(’Phone 22) 





rimming BRIGHT, WILLIS & SON, ras. “ii! 
(NEVILLE S8. Rowmre, F.A.I., AND DENIS CLEWS, F.A.I.) 
BIRMINGHAM—SOLIHULL. 





SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


7 miles Birmingham, 13 miles Warwick, 18 miles Stratford-on-Avon. Main Birmingham- 
Leamington Spa- London railway line about 4 mile. 

GENTLEMAN’S WELL-APPOINTED TWO-FLOOR RESIDENCE 
Reception hall, fitted : 
cloaks, magnifice nt through 
lounge, pleasant dining 
room, breakfast room, good 
domestic offices. Five bed- 
rooms (all h. and ¢.), bath- 
room, separate toilet. Two 
brick garages. Grounds 

ABOUT *, ACRE 
including small paddock. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

FREEHOLD 
SPLENDID CONDITION 
POSSESSION 


ciate. 
FOR AUCTION SEPTEMBER 27, 1949 
Illustrated particulars from BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.A.I., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 1 and 2, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 3, and 648, Warwick Road, 
Solihull. 











EDWARDS, SON & BIGWOOD & MATHEWS 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Surveyors. 158, EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 3. 
Estate of Col. W. W. Wiggin, deed. 

EXFORD, WEST SOMERSET 
14 miles from Minehead, 12 miles from Dulverton. In the centre of the Exmoor Hunt. 
THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD SPORTING ESTAT 
“STOCKLEIGH LODGE’”’ 
Commanding fine views and containing three reception rooms, five principal bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms, three staff bedrooms. Central heating, electric lighting. 
Capital water supply. Chauffeur’s cottage. Stabling. Garages. Well-shrubbed 
grounds. — garden and ae field. 





Vacant Possession on completion. To be Sold by Auction at the Residence on 
Friday, September 23, 1949, at 11 o’clock, to be followed immediately by the 
sale of Valuable Antiques. 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RISVON, HOSEGOOD & MORLE, F.A.1, Minehead, and 
Epwarns, Son & Biawoop & MATHEWS, 158, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


By direction of H. R. Marsh, ate who is remoring. 
ED BASTON, — 
ale 
THE CHARMING AND EXPENSIVELY APPOINTED GEORGIAN 

RESIDENCE, 39, WELLINGTON ROAD 
Very conveniently situated for City with excellent two-floor accommodation. Fine 
colonnaded porch. Entrance hall. Fully fitted cloakroom. THREE ATTRACTIVE 
RECEPTION ROOMS. SIX EXCELLENT BEDROOMS. Three well-appointed 
bathrooms. Maids’ sitting room. Modernised domestic quarters. Capital range of 
buildings. Garaging for three cars. Excellent 4-roomed, self-contained flat. 
CHARMING AND SECLUDED GARDEN. Well-maintained and laid out with 

crazy paved terrace, lawns, and rock garden. 
Vacant Possession on completion. To be Sold by Auction at the Grand Hotel, 

Birmingham, on Wednesday, October 19, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars obtainable at the Auctioneers Offices. 














H. TIDDY & SONS Tel. 212 


ST. MAWES, CORNWALL 





FOR SALE 
BEAUTIFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
On rising ground, Views of Falmouth Bay and Creek. 
Three bedrooms, h. and ce. basins, bath, 2 reception, kitchen. 
¥% ACRE of garden. Garage. 
PRICE £7,500 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Sole Agents: H. Tippy & Sons, St. Mawes, Cornwall. 





FOUR BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES TO LET 
SIX WINTER MONTHS 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
FROM 5 GNS. PER WEEK 
Apply the Agents: H. Tippy & Sons, St. Mawes, Cornwall. 
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Is. 304 A. W. NEATE & SONS “Tel 8 


" d 1620 NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


HUNGERFORD 





lirection of the Hon. Lucy Holland. 


Lovely views over miles of unspoiled 
country. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE IN THE QUEEN ANNE 
STYLE 


Twelve bedrooms, each with fitted basin (h. 

and e.), 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and 

modern domestic offices (part of the accom- 

modation can be used as a separate staff annexe, 
if desired). 


‘“ KINGS COPSE HOUSE,”’’ 


On the hills between Newbury and Reading, in the heart of this residential district, adjoining the well-known Bucklebury Common, and enjoying 


BUCKLEBURY, BERKS 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION SHORTLY WITH POSSESSION ausgh 14 acres let off). 


GARAGES FOR 3 AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Lovely grounds, inexpensive in upkeep, with 
hard tennis court and swimming bath. 
Attractive cottage-residence. 
Pasture and woodlands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


Complete system of hot water with basins in 
all bedrooms. Septic tank drainage. 








HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 


, COMMERCIAL ROAD, PORTSMOUTH rel. 74441/2/3) and at SOUTHSEA, PETERSFIELD and FAREHAM, HANTS. 





HAMPSHIRE 


Favoured village at the mouth of the River Hamble, 6 miles Southampton. 
FREEHILLS FARMHOUSE, BURSLEDON 


Charming old-world 
Residence comprising a 
modernised XVIIth- 
century Farmhouse 
Lounge hall, 4 bedrooms, 
dining room, drawing room, 
well appointed bathroom. 
gent’s cloakroom, excellent 
offices. Central heating. 
Garage for two cars. 
Capital range of outbuild- 
ings, orchard, paddock and 
pleasure gardens. 


AREA about 2, ACRES 





FREEHOLD 
For Sale by Auction, September 28, 1949. 
Further particulars from HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, as above. 
—_ 


A BACHELOR’S HOUSE 
IN OLD PORTSMOUTH 
Built about 1780, sympathetically restored by present owner. 
Magnificent salon, 34 ft. x 14 ft., a — with windows overlooking sea. 
Two bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 .w.cs, dining room, domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
FREEHOLD £5,000 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


HALL, PAIN & FOSTER are seeking on behalf of a special applicant 


A Q@OOD-CLASS MEDIUM-SIZE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
IN EAST HANTS OR WEST SUSSEX 


Minimum 5 bedrooms and not east of Chichester 


AT A PRICE IN THE REGION OF £7,000 


Vendors or their Agents are invited to submit particulars to the Head Office, 
57, Commercial Road, Portsmouth. (Tel. 74441/2/3.) 








WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 


WEST SUSSEX 





RUNCTON, NEAR CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 


In a quiet country lane. 
The carefully modernised Freehold Residence 
known as 
THE THATCHED COTTAGE, RUNCTON 


Entrance hall, 2 bedrooms, 
lounge, kitchen with dining 
recess, bathroom, etc. 


MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


Also the adjoining cottage 
(at present let). 


XS 


For Sale al Auction Seeker 5, 1949, at Chichester, by 
WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 18, South Street, C hichester (Tel. 2473), also at Bognor 
Regis and Pulborough. 
Solicitors: Messrs. RoGER & Co., 55, West Street, Chichester (Tel. 2273), Bradlaw 
House, Sudlev Road, Bognor Regis (Tel. 2999), and High Street, Selzev (Tel. 332). 








WEST CHILTINGTON, NEAR PULBOROUGH, 


SUSSEX. 
With sped views to the South Downs. 
In about 2. ACRES of gardens and ge woodland. 
THE EXCLUSIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
with chauffeur’s cottage. 
GREENWAY 


COTTAGE 
Lordings Lane, West 
Chiltington. 


Containing entrance hall, 

lounge, dining room, 2 bed- 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, cloak- 
room, kitchen, etc. 


Cottage contains 2  bed- 
rooms, bathroom, sitting 
room and kitchenette. 
For Sale by Auction October 4, 1949, at Pulborough. 

WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, Swan Corner, Pulborough, Sussex (Tel, 232), and at 
Chichester and Bognor Regis. 

Solicitors: Messrs. LINDSAY, GREENFIELD & MASONS, 6-8, Clement’s Lane, London, 
E.C.4 (Tel: MANsion House 7225), 











CHAPMAN, MOORE & MUGFORD 


SHAFTESBURY, DORSET. TISBURY, WILTS. & GILLINGHAM, DORSET 


IN A PICTURESQUE NORTH DORSET SETTING 
Gillingham 2 miles, Shaftesbury 44 miles. 


Charming detached, Freehold old-world Cottage constructed of stone, with 
good thatched roof and in excellent order throughout. 





Accommodation: 2  bed- 
rooms, oak-beamed lounge 
and hall, kitchen, large 
storeroom and larder. 


Pleasant well-arranged gar- 
den. 


Main water and electricity. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Note.—There are deep pile, 

fitted carpets, and the 

whole of the furniture is in 

harmony with this type 
of property. 





PRICE £2,750 (including excellent furnishings and equipment). 


Particulars obtainable now from: CHAPMAN, MOORE & MUGFORD, Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
and branches. 











Aucti prs and Surveyors and 
ustigreersar’ Messrs. ARTHUR L. RUSH “y%.2" 


49, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Telephone: 2772/3 





“MEADOWS,’’ NEVILL COURT, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
Rural situation, 1 mile station, London 50 minutes. 
SOUTH ASPECT. CHARMING VIEW. 

WELL PLANNED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 2 reception 

rooms. 


Five bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Bright kitchen. 
Offices. 
All main services. 
Garage. 


Attractive garden and 
paddock. 


24%, ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


Full particulars of the Auetioneers, Messrs. ARTHUR L. RUSH, 49, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 2772/3). 
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a. 


NORTH SHROPSHIRE 
4 miles from Ellesmere, 29 miles from Shrews- 
bury. The highly attractive and valuable 
small Agricultural Estate: 

ERWAY, NEAR ELLESMERE 
Fine Queen Anne Residence (with additions 
of Georgian and completely modernised). 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed. 
and dressing rooms. hatl room, compact 
domestic offices. Service flat. Main water, 
own electricity, modern drainage. Delightful, 
but inexpensive gardens. 3 cottages. Range 
of model buildings, 3 shippens with tyings for 





Loose boxes, yearling pens, 2 Dutch 
barns, etc. The’ highly productive land, 
including rich pasture, deep loam, arable, 


etc., in all about 120 acres. Vacant Possession 
on completion of purchase. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON 
in conjunction with K. HvaH Dopp & Co., 
will offer for Sale by Auction, subject to con- 
dition’ and unless ‘previously sold privately, 
at the Town Hall, Ellesmere, on Tuesday, 
September 27, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. Particulars 
and plans from the Solicitors: Messrs. OWFN 
Dawson & WynnE Evans, 5, Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2, or the Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. 
K. HvuGH Dopp & CO., 49-52, Chester Street, 
Wrexham. Phone 2271/2 (and at Ellesmere, 
Chester, etc.), or CHAMRERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, 42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury 
‘Phone 2061 —2 lines) (and C helfenham). _ 
UNIQUE IN HAMPSTEAD 
Occupying an enviable situation in the heart 
of the village, close tube, shops, Finchley Road 
and Heath. 
66, FROGNAL, N.W.3 
an incomparable and _ singularly modern 
Detached Freehold Residence comprising 6/8 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, magnificent combined 
lounge, dining and morning rooms (46 ft. 
long), nursery, cloakroom and_ kitchen. 
Garage 3 cars. All electric heating system. 
Pleasant rear garden. Roof garden terrace. 
Auction, October 12 next. Apply 
Messrs. GOLDSCHMIDT a HOWLAND 
15, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.3 (Tele- 
phone HAM 4404) (6 lines). 


_ TO LET 


{ASLEMERE “AND GODALMING (bhe- 
tween), modern house to be let furnished 
one year. Secluded situation, glorious views, 
4 bed., 3 living rooms, 2 bathrooms, own 
electricity, calor cooking, help available, 
One acre. 7 gns. Or would sell lease and 
entire contents.—Box 2119, 
ELFORD RIVER near. Charming 
thatched Cottage to let furnished Nov.- 
June yo or longer. Overlooking creek; 
2 rec., 2 bed., bath., kitchenette; all elec.— 
Box nse 
ENFIELD, SUSSEX, } mile station (12 
miles Brighton and. Worthing). Fur- 
nished. Large hedroom, sitting room, dining 
and kitchenette, bathroom, in converted 
farmhouse. Self-contained. Garage. garden; 
4 ans. weekly for period.—MEAKIN (Tele- 
phone: Henfield 138). a 
ONDON, SOUTH KENSINGTON. To 
let. well furnished flat; 2 bedrooms, one 
living room, bath., kitchen: Ist floor; ‘from 
Dee. or Jan. for 6 months or more.—Box 
2089. 
USSEX, BETWEEN 
HEATH AND LEWES. 
Tlouse to be let. 20 bedrooms. large reception 
rooms. Main electricity and water supply. 
Tenancy of adjoining farm also available by 
arrangement.—Apply, Agents to the Estate, 
Powel. & Co., 78, High Street, Lewes. 
UNBRIDGE WELLS To let on lease. 
Maisonette on Ist and 2nd floor of de- 
tached house, southern aspect. 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Well 
stocked garden. Garage for 1 ear. Rent £300 
p.a. plus rates, plus } share garden expenses. 


Box 2048, 
WANTED 


ORDERS OR NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Lodge of about 8 bedrooms on lease or to 
purchase, furnished or unfurnished, with cot- 
tage and accommodation to keep 2 cows and 
2 horses.—Full particulars to A. G. DEANS 
AND Co., Solicitors, 113, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 
IVERPOOL within daily reach. Flat 
wanted in Country Honse by middle-aged 
couple giving up their own house in December, 
4-6 unfurnished rooms and garage.—Box 1982. 


























HAYWARDS 
Queen Anne 














SEVENOAKS AREA. Required by large 








family, Period House, 7 beds., cottage, 
some land.—Box 2049. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES preferably. 


Agricultural investment producing £2/4,000 
per annum or so, wanted for wealthy client of 
Romsey & Rrmsey, Country Dept., 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080). 

OWN op gE oe Five-bed small 

Countrv House, 1-5 acres, price £7,000/ 
10,000.—PWC, c/o BE TAL LS ESTATE OFFICES, 
Kingston. 


FOR SALE 

SHDOWN FOREST. 
Row and Uckfield. 

House, 4 bed., bath., cloaks., 3 rec., studio. 

Paddock. Freehold, £6,750 —POWELL AND 
PARTNER, LTD., Fo rest Row (Tel. 363), Sx. 


ORNWALL. 














Between Forest 
Compact Country 





A 8S. Cornish Yachtsman’s 

Cottage. A delightful modernised stone 
and slated cottage in sheltered valley among 
fruit trees, close yacht basin and sailing area. 
Accessible to town hy “bus. Two reception, 


3 bedrooms, boxrvom, bathroom, etc. Plea- 
sant domestic premises. Excellent ovt- 
buildings and garden. Main electricity. 


Freehold. Price £4,500. Possession.—Apply : 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. 
Ref. 4052. 
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CLASSIFIED 


“BAatTH. Freehold Georgian House | (famous 
terrace above Lansdown). Superb views. 
Top let. Two floors and modernised basement 
free. £4.400.—lox 2051 
CORNISH RIVIERA, 8S. aspect, on lovely 
secluded creek, Falmouth estuary (ex- 
cellent vachting. fishing, bathing). Modern. 
det. f*hold residence, approx. 30° acres, 
unrivalled position, extensive water frontage, 
private beach, magnificent river/sea views. 
Originally 8 beds., 4 baths., 3 rec. rooms, staff 
room, ete. Purchaser to have benefit of War 
Damage “Cost of Works’’ compensation 
affecting rebuilding portion of residence 
(4 beds., 2 baths., rec. room, ete.); early vac. 
possn, of remainder now occupied. Main elec., 
abundant water, modern drainage. £10,000.— 
LAMB Bros., Estate Agents, Falmouth (Tel. 








124) a 
OHILTERN HILLS. A unique small 
Residential Estate of 67 acres. 
luxuriously fitted labour-saving modern 


Residence containing 4 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms and 3 bathrooms in suites, domestic 
wing 2 bedrooms, bath and sitting room. 
Complete central heating, main water and 
electricity. 37 acres woodland and plantation, 
30 farmland. For sale with possession January 
1950. Freehold £18,000.—Owner’s Sole 
Agents: SIMMONS & Sons, Henley-on-Thames. 
Phone: Henley 2 
‘OTSWOLDS. ~ Fine old 13th-century 
Dwelling House, “ !lomelea,’’ Digbeth 
Street, Stow-on-the-Wold. Five beds., 2 rec., 
2 kitchens, large yard with outbuildings, 
4 garages, well-stocked kitchen garden. 
£5,000.—GEo. Youna, LTD., 170, Whitehorse 
Rd., Croydon. 


ORSET COASTAL TOWN. Picturesque 
Cottage for sale. Six rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main services. Lovely position. —Box 2053. 
Essex. Attractive modern Detached Resi- 
dence in picturesque setting nr. yachting 
centre on Blackwater River. Highly suitable 
for Country Club, Private Hotel, Holiday/ 
Convalescent Home. Eight beds., 2 dressing, 
2 bath., 3 reception. Complete domestic 
offices. Billiards room. Central heating 
throughout. Donble garage. Tennis courts. 
23 acres beautifully maintained grounds. 
£9,000 freehold. Offers invited as owner must 
sell.—Sole Agents: LETTS BRos., 340, Rich- 
mond Road, E. Twickenham. POP 2000/3360. 
RANTHAM, in country village, recently 
modernised Residence. Four beds., 2 rec. 
cloakroom, and offices. Good garden. Main 
water and electricity. Modern drainage. Free- 
hold for sale apply: DyER Sov & CREASEY, 
111, Station Road, Sidcup. FOO. 2272. 
AMIBLEDON (above), Bucks. 
Wvcombe Station about 4 miles, 
ing 17th-century Tlouse in mature, 
walled gardens of about an acre. Hall and 
cloaks, 2 reception and 5 beds., 2 baths. Main 
services. Central heatine. Garage. Tn ahso- 
Intely verfect order. Price freehold €6,350, 
Immediate possession. (Folio 4350.)—Agents: 
HAMNeETT, RaFFrety & Co., 30, High Street, 
High Wveombe (Tel. 1330). 
HASTINGs. Charming part few 
town, sea. Superior Residence in 1? acres. 
Three rec., 7 bed. (h. and c). Mod. conv. 
Stabling, garage, t. lawn. V.P. Freehold 
£5,500.—Box 2054. 
HIOLneE, S. DEVON. A most charming 
thatched semi-Bungalow. Grounds of 
approx. 2 acres, delightful views of the Dart, 
winding its way through the hills. Lounge 
with open fireplace. dining room, breakfast 
room, 3 bedrooms (1 h. and c¢.), bathroom, 
kitchen. Garage. Fishing and riding. £6,500. 
Freehold.— Details: Waycotts, 5, Fleet 
Street, _Torqnay (Tel. 4333). 
pSte “OF WIGHT. Because of sudden 
bereavement a lovely Isle of Wight free- 
hold Country House Hotel, in 5 acres of bean- 
tiful garden and paddock, is available with 
possession. Maintained in perfect condition, 
Secluded but not isolated. Uninterrupted 
South Channel views. All services instal'ed. 
Eight guests bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, fine 
lounge, dining room and smoke room, modern 
light, domestic offices. Garage. Produce 
girdens; 3 miles from Shanklin. £9,000,— 
Apply: CLIVE PRESTON, F.A.I., Estate Agent, 
Shankiin. 
ENT. 14 miles from 
appointed Conntry Res‘dence (3 rec., 
study, 6 bed., dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
complete domestic offices). Main water and 
elec. Central heating. Garage and outbuild- 
ings, 2 cottages, notable grounds pasture and 
arable land, 30 acres. Vacant possession of 
house, grounds and paddock. Price freehold 
£12, 500. —ATLFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, 
Wincu_& Sons, Ashford, Kent. 


mM! LINCOLNSHIRE. (Charming Coun- 

try Residence, conveniently designed and 
standing in picturesque grounds on the fringe 
of a shopping village, adjoining the Blankney 
and Belvoir Hunts. Comprising 3 reception 
rooms, billiard room, 8-10 bedrooms and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, good kitchen. 
Conservatory. Stabling. Large garage. Mains 
electricity, water and drainage. Sunken lawn, 
flower and vegetable gardens with paddock— 
approximately 4 acres in all. The whole 
property has been maintained in first-class 
condition. Gardener’s cottage also included if 
the purchaser so desires. For sale by private 
treaty with possession in near future.— Par- 
— and plan from Messrs. EARL AND 

AWRENCE. Estate Agents, Sleaford, Lines. 

N_ DORSET. Small Queen Anne, com- 

pletely modernised, 5 bed. (basins), 
2 reception, mains services. 1} acres. £4,750. 
—Ruomsety & Remsey, Country Dept., 111, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth’ (Tel. 
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ORTH DORSET. Attractive old-world 
Cottage furnished in antique style. Free- 
hold, detached, facing south. Main water and 
electricity. Redecorated throughout. £2,750 
including furnishings.—Box 2050 
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Ss AJORTH BUCKS. Emberton Manor, 

Olney. For sale, attractive stone- built 
House, 3 reception rooms, usual offices, 6 prin- 
cipal bedrooms and 4 others, 3 bathrooms.— 
Further particulars and orders to view from 
the Sole Avents: J. R. EVE & Son, 40, Mill 
Street, Bedford. 





NORTH LANCASHIRE. The Swarthdale 
Fstate, near Carnforth. Situate about 
14 miles from Carnforth, 6 miles Lancaster, 
about 8 miles from Kirkby Lonsdale and 
accessible to the Lake District, is for Sale by 
Private Treaty. This Attractive Well-timbered 
Estate comprises ten sound Stock Kearing 
and Dairy Farms, with good dwelling houses 
and farm buildings, all let at moderate rentals, 
and a profitable Limestone quarry, extends 
to an area of about 1,246 Statute Acres, pro- 
ducing a gross rental of £1,696 per annum. 
The Woods and Plantations which are in 
hand form a future profitable addition to the 
Estate, and for sporting purposes extend to 
an area of about 154 Statute Acres. Total 
area about 1,410 Statute Acres. Tithe 
annuity about £25 per annum. Tenure free- 
hold.—-Detail particulars with plan from 
PETER FREEMAN & Son, Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, Ormskirk, near Liverpool. 
Tel.: Ormskirk 36. Land Agent: WILLIAM 
Anrortt, 16, Barling Bank, Kirkbv Lonsdale. 
Tel. 251. Surveyors: EDMUND KIRKBY AND 
Sons, 5, Cook Street, Liverpool. Tel: 
Cc ENtral 4377. 


N- NORTHUMBERLAND. Attested farm 
230 acres; excellent farmhouse and 
cottages; model buildings, milking parlour ; 
mixed and duck shooting. £17,000. Ped. Red 











Poll herd, implements, crops for sale as 
going concern. 
Gentieman’s§ superb, modern, compact 


residence also, or separately. 


£11,000. All 
Vac. _ Possn.— —RBox 2129. 





PERTHSHIRE. For sale, the Residential, 
Sporting and Farming Estate of Dal: 
rulzion, Bridge of Cally. Extent, 1,400 acres. 
The residence is conveniently situated close 
to the river and has a southern exposure. It 
is substantially built and contains 3 public 
rooms, & bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, servants’ 
accommodation, and offices. Electric light. 
Good garden. Garage and service cottages. 
Three arable and sheep farms with suitable 
buildings. Shooting; good grouse moor vield- 
ing a pre-war average of 200 brace. Attractive 
mixed bag. Fishing; well stocked hill toch, 
with boat house; also on the river for about 
2} miles. Vacant possession to whole estate. 
To be offered for sale by auction in the early 
autumn unless previously sold privately.— 
Titles with Messrs. McGricor, DONALD & Co., 
172, St. Vineent Street, Glasgow. Further 
partienlars and orders to view from the 
Auctioneers: WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
74, Bath Street, Glasgow, or 58, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 





SCOTLAND, ROX BURGHSHIRE, 
FALNASH. The _ Buecleuch Estates, 
Limited. An outstanding upland Farm of 
3.060 acres forming an attractive estate, for 
sale with vacant possession. A good house, 
containing 3 public rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath, 
room, kitchen and necessarv offices. Five 
improved cottages and substantial steading. 
The farm is in exceptionally good order. The 
stock, crop, implements, ete., ean be taken at 
valuation. Shootings and trout fishings are 
ineluded. Falnash lies in the parish of Teviot- 
head and is eight miles from Hawiek. Other 
farms of a similar character can be negotiated 
for.—Apply to: THR Bucc.evcH ESTATES, 
Limoirep, Irvine House, Canonbie, Dum- 
friesshire. 





SHIPLAKE, the most attractive Riverside 
Residence on the Thames, detached cot- 
tage type with Norfolk reed thatch, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices, main 
services, modern drains; 3} acres; bathroom. 
Garage with chauffeur’s flat. Freehold 
possession. £11,500. View by appointment 
with CLatpD ACSTIN, F.V.L, Lloyd’s Bank 
Chambers, Henley-on- “Thames (Tel. 686). 


GHORNE, Kent. 





Delightful modern ~ de- 

tached Residence. Every convenience. 
Central heating, el., gas. Four bed., box and 
bathrooms, 2 ree. Lower half house panelled. 
Garden. Garage, outhouses, greenhouse. 
Choice 2 stations. £7, 000. —Rox 2113. 


OMERSET, on!y 7 miles from Teovll, 

very charming Period Residence affording 
3 ree., 6 bed., 2 baths. All mains. Good 
garden and orcharding about 14 acres. Two 
beds. and bath. at present Iet furnished at 
3 gns. p.w. Outbuildings let at £52 p.a., 
include kennels, garage. loosebox and work- 
shop. Excellent order throughout. £6,750 or 
near offer. Freehold.—GRIBBLE, BOOTH AND 
SHEPHERD, Yeovil. Tel. 434 (and at Basing- 
stoke). 


SouTH NORFOLK. Delightful medium- 
size Country Residence with vacant pos- 
session, outskirts village of Dickleburgh 
(6 miles Diss, 15 Norwich). Two rec., 3 beds., 
bath., w.c., kitchen, domestic offices. Built 
1939 with modern conveniences. Garage. 
Electricity. Attractive gardens and orchard 
in all 1 acre.—Apply: H. G. APTHORPE, Diss 
(Tel. 30), Norfolk. 


TROUD, CIRENCESTER country. 

Modernised old Cotswold house. 500 ft. 
up, close to bus and _— line. Three good 
recp., 6 bed., 2 baths.; 1 acre garden in lovely 
setting. £6,500 or offer. —Box 2052. 


ws CORNWALL. 2MILES NORTH 














OAST. Vacant Possession. Modern 
detached Bungalow with acre of land. 
Pleasant country surroundings. Freehold 


price, £2,750.—Schedule, apply J. R. BUDDLE 
AND SON, Estate Agents, Camborne, Cornwall. 


T. LEONARDS, NEAR RINQWOC > 
HANTS. Detached Residence, stand 
in % acre. Lounge, dining room, breakf>< 

room, kitehen, 3 bedrooms, — bathre 
Garave. Price £3,950 freehold. (R 
2/P/2915.) 
Canford Cliffs. Close to the East Dorset 
Sailing Club, and Parkstone Vacht Club 
commanding glorions views of Poole Hart: 
in a secluded positi-n. An excentionally weil 
designed modern residence, containing eloxk- 
room, entrance hall, charming lounge, dining 
room, study, domestic offices. Four bedrooms, 
sun baleony, 2 bathrooms. Garage, with self- 
contained flat above. Grounds comprise 
about 14 acres, containing flower beds, 
shrubs, trees, lawns, rose garden and wood- 
land. Price £10,750. Freehold. (Ref. 
1/K/2940.) 
Highcliffe-on-Sea. Pleasantly situated near 
sea, shons, "bus route, vachting facilities and 
golf. Well-built freehold residence, lounge 
dining room, kitchen/breakfast room, scullery/ 
kitchen, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 
Delightfut garden of just under 1 acre. All 
main services. Price £6,250 (near offer). 
(Ref. 1/D/5 2942.) 
Arden Lodge, Godshill Woed, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. This desirable and well 
appointed Private Hotel with southern aspect 
and fishing and shooting facilities. Within 
easy access of main line railway station. Ten 
bedrooms, 3 public rooms, good offices, garages. 
4+ acre grounds. Price £9,250 freehold. Fully 
furnished, prior to auction at an early date. 
HARVEY NIcnots & Co., LTD. (of Knights- 
bridge, Estate Dept... Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors and Valuers, 120, Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 1055 (4 lines). 

UFFOLK COAST. A Residence on omt- 

skirts of Felixstowe with distant sea views. 
Attractively laid out garden and grounds of 
3 acres. Accommodation: 7 bedrooms, bath- 
room, billiards room, 3 reception rooms, good 
kitchen and seullery. Small 3-roomed flat for 
staff. Double garage. Central heating through- 
out. All main services. Vacant possession. 
Price freehold £7,000.—Agent: J. DIAMOND, 
Auctioneer, Felixstowe. (T.N.681) 
GUTHERLANDSHIRE. For Sale, one of 

the most secluded and complete sporting 
Estates, amid magnificent scenery and sur- 
rounded by well-known forests, extends to 
about 8,500 acres and includes stalking, 
grouse moor, etc. Pre-war bags average 
20 stags, 200 grouse, excellent trout, salmon 
and grilse fishing over several miles of river; 
numerous lochs are full of trout up to 2 Ib. 
Beautifully sitnated lodge overlooking loch, 
compactly arranged, contains 3 public rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Garage. Service cottage. Might let for 
September or for sale with early entry.— Full 





particulars and orders to view apply: E.242, 
WALKER, FRASER & STERELE, 52, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, and 74, Bath Street, 


Glasgow, 


ESTATE AGENTS 


A?ams, RENCH & WRIGHT, 14, Pole 

Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666). 
Dorset, and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices), 
Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- 
end viewing by appointment. 


RE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 
If so, TOWN AND CovcntTRY ESTATES, 
TRELAND, 21, Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873) invite your inquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as wel! as Investments. Full 
detaiis will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
he going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. For “personal 
service whether —— or selling: 
STUART HEPBURN, F.V.A., Chudleigh, Devon 


pSte OF WIGHT. For town and country" 
properties, houses, hotels, ete., apply: 
Guwunenah. Estate Agents, Newport, 
Wight (Tel. 2171), — 
NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

















Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
years’ exceptional ee Gg —T. W. BELTON 
AND COMPANY, LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
Tel. 27757. 
JORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed list 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of vour requirements. Prices range 
from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 





Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel. 
EWEN 5186/7/8. | fd hed 
COTLAND. Estates, Farms, Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 


Reports of all classes of Heritable Property. 
—F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 
HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, ete., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, aa AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 208 
SOMERSET AND ADIOINING ‘COUN- 
TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, three 
lines), and 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel 
21331, three lines), Seaside and Country Resi- 
dential Properties, Farms and Small Holdings. 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
County.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel. WALlington 5577 (4 lines), 











SUSSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 

ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road 
Hove (Tel.: hi 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, 8.V 
SUSSEX, TRENT ete. Properties available 

and required. Valuations, Sales, Marag- 
ment.—Bourstow & HEWETT (Estab. 1790, 
High Street, Battle. Tel. Battle 21. 
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Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 


Fire . Life . Accident 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCK COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





London, E.C.2, England 


Burglary . Motor . Marine, etc. 











24-hour warmth 
you) can afford 


& 





Banish the cold discomforts of the 
ANY el coming winter. A modern ESSE 
Heating Stove gives continuous, day 


and night warmth with outstanding 
fuel economy. Closed fire models burn coke or 
other smokeless fuels . . . and for those who prefer 
an openable fire there is the new 400 B.J. Esse, or 
the Esse-Dura, suitable for ordinary coal or any 
solid fuel. With shaking bottom bars and fitted 
ashpan, ash removal is quick and clean. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 


Head Office: Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 
and Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow 

















THE WOOL THAT goes into BMK carpets is the tough and 
springy wool of Scotch Blackfaced sheep, blended with other 
specially chosen wools, and woven on up-to-date looms with all 
the skill of the traditional Kilmarnock craftsmen. A BMK 
carpet keeps its exceptional resilience throughout its long life. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! A MOTHPROOF 





ZG BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 








KOSS'S.... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


Back for old friends abroad—but very scarce at home 
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The camel and woo! coat, warm, luxurious 
and full of fashionnews. Most important 
—the rush of soft folds released from 
the half belt at back. Also available in 
navy, ice, donkey and grey. Hips 36, 37, 39. 
£21.19.5 
Hips 42. £23.12. 4. 
Hips 44. £25. 5.4. 
Post Free. 
Elegant exponent of our range of worsted 
suits in the well-loved classic styles. 
Various designs in blues, greys and browns. 
Hips 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 44. Allaté£21.19.5 
Post Free. 


Lao 
a 





Coats and Suits—First Floor 





HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI 
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| 
| , Yvonne Gregory 
| MISS SUSAN ARMSTRONG-JONES 


| 
The engagement of Miss Susan Armstrong-Jones, daughter of Mr. Ronald Armstrong-Jones and of the 
Countess of Rosse, to Mr. John Vesey, son of the late Colonel the Hon. Thomas Vesey and of Lady Cecily Vesey, 
of Englefield Green, Surrey, was announced recently 
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MINERAL RIGHTS AND PLANNING 


HE Report, just published, of the Mineral 
Development Committee recommends the 
immediate nationalisation of a _ large 
number of important “‘ minerals,”’ and last July 
the Minister of Fuel and Power announced that 
the Government had already accepted its main 
proposals and were prepared to introduce 
legislation to implement them. As the minerals 
concerned include, in addition to the ores of tin, 
tungsten and lead, and haematite iron ore, such 
important commodities as china clay, common 
salt, gypsum, fuller’s earth and glass sand, and 
the authors of the Report consider that its 
principles should be extended to cover brick- 
earth, gravel, limestone and other “substances 
of widespread occurrence,” it seems obvious 
that it is of much personal interest—even since 
the passing of the Town and Country Planning 
Act—to owners of land beneath which deposits 
of any of these minerals may lie. The Com- 
mittee consider that the State’s acquisition of 
the mineral rights concerned is “‘in fact if not in 
substance’ already accomplished under the 
Planning Act of 1947, but they wish to com- 
plete the nationalisation process—as was done, 
in the case of coal, by the Coal Act of 1938-— 
and to secure “‘the unification of all questions 
concerning mineral development under a pro- 
perly qualified and largely technical organisa- 
tion which will act, in etfect, as a national land- 
lord for minerals.’’ Since, however, one of their 
chief contentions is that the 1947 Act needs 
drastic amendment so far as mineral rights are 
soncerned, there seems no reason why it should 
not be amended so as to revive, instead of com- 
pletely destroying, the advantages of private 
enterprise and initiative. 

Apart from the clear need to-day to make 
the most of our mineral wealth, this is a most 
important planning problem, if only because the 
local planning authorities now have the im- 
mediate responsibility of preparing develop- 
ment plans which will necessitate the scheduling 
of land for mineral working. All over the 
country, regardless of whether private owners 
retain any sort of mineral rights, the conflicting 
claims of other land uses—such as building, 
agriculture, new roads and reservoirs—will have 
to be resolved on a long-term basis. At the same 
time the acquisition of the development value in 
minerals by the State under the Act of 1947 and 
the payment by all operators after July, 1951, 
of a development charge to the Central Land 
Board effectively removes all incentive from 
mineral owners to get their minerals developed. 
The incentive to search for, and work, minerals 
can be restored only—in the words of the Report 
—‘“by re-uniting the development value in 
minerals with the ownership.”’ This can be done 
either by restoring the development value to the 
owner or by confiscating the “fee simple’ as 
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well as the development value. In the latter 
case the owner will be provided with a negative 
incentive, so to speak, being actively concerned 
to preserve the amenities of his property by 
discouraging exploitation on his land. This, 
however, is the plan the Government has chosen 
to sponsor, with a new and expensive Develop- 
ment Commission to do the work, which is 
considered too speculative for private enter- 
prise. Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, who produces 
his own Minority Report, thinks that some 
industrial interests would be quite happy to 
watch the Government do the exploration at 
the public expense rather than spend their own 
money. 

Governments, in any case, are not eternal, 
and one cannot afford to ignore Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s alternative solution. This is that all the 
minerals concerned should be removed from the 
compensation and betterment provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, so that the 
right to develop them would revert to their 
owners. This plan would leave the Minister of 
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THE STRICKEN PINES 


HE trees lie broken, dead 
Each green-topped cloudy head 
Spattered with shining earth; 
I count how the ringed lines 
On these storm-stricken pines 
Mark sixty years from birth. 


Oh, gentle wind that brought 
The seeds from which they sprang, 
And to them softly sang 
Through sixty years of joy; 
What hurricane of hate 
So set your love to naught 
That you should thus destroy 
The trees you helped create? 
DovuG.Las GIBSON. 
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Town and Country Planning with the power to 
permit or refuse permission to develop, but 
would deprive a private owner who had been 
refused permission to develop of any right to 
compensation. Harsh though this may seem, 
the private owner will probably get little or 
nothing under the existing provisions of the 
1947 Act, and in the event of his minerals being 
worked he would, at least, get a fair price for 
them. No Minister is likely to refuse permission 
to develop valuable mineral deposits if he can 
possibly avoid doing so, and in the course of 
the evidence given before the Mineral Develop- 
ment Committee it was suggested that hardship 
might be avoided—in the case of some minerals 
at any rate—by a compensation scheme arranged 
among the owners themselves. 


REBUILDING THE CITY 


T length a date and a location are fore- 

shadowed for beginning to rebuild the City 
under the procedure set up by planning legis- 
lation. The Court of Common Council are due 
to consider shortly the compulsory purchase, 
before or between 1951 and 1956, of seven 
blitzed areas. The reconstruction of these will 
be undertaken either by granting leases to 
private developers (under supervision), or by 
the Corporation’s erecting buildings for letting. 
It is appropriate that the first area to be tackled 
should be that south-east of St. Pauls, where 
a temporary exhibition is to be held during 
1951. For, although not the most important 
commercially, it is a key point in respect of 
traffic improvements and of general archi- 
tectural treatment. It will initiate the widening 
of Carter Lane as the main traffic route south of 
the Cathedral, and provide a new north-south 
link at the east end; it will begin the design of 
opening up the Cathedral and determine the 
character of the enlarged precinct. It is intended 
that the Cathedral Choir School shall be re- 
established, incorporating the ruined church of 
St. Augustine, Watling Street, which will be 
free, standing in lawns. These will extend 
nearly to Bread Street as a garden commemo- 
rating the air raids—a tiny garth compared to 
the park proposed in some idealistic plans, but 
when the value of the land and the sums of 
money involved by the proposals as a whole are 
considered, probably as large as can be afforded. 
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FOREST GENETICS 


T is to be hoped that Professor H. 
Champion’s sharp criticisms of forest 
practice in this country, made recently before 
the British Association, will be taken to hear. 
His comments on the very small efforts indee:i 
made to isolate the best existing strains of species 
of trees, and to improve types, deserve special 
notice. Last November a conference of plant 
breeders held under the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural Research Council passed unanimously a 
resolution asserting that the productivity of our 
forest trees could be increased by at least 20 per 
cent. by the use of modern genetical technique, 
and urging the establishment of a forestry 
genetics institute for the improvement and 
acclimatisation of forest trees by genetic 
methods. But Britain, which has led the world 
in the breeding of farm animals and racehorses, 
is still inclined to think of trees aesthetically 
rather than genetically. A change of outlook is 
long overdue—and there should be far more 
care about the provenance of forest tree seeds, 
which hold the forest wealth of the future. Ten 
years ago Mr. C. P. Ackers pointed out that 
some of the older specimen trees in our 
arboretums and woodlands might yield better 
progeny than the seed we were buying from the 
Pacific coast. But seed collection at home has 
been haphazard even within the present decade, 
and no one with knowledge of the methods by 
which beech and oak seed have been collected 
could be surprised if our great-grand-children 
are disappointed with the trees they inherit. 
But perhaps Britain, though drowsy, is gradually 
waking up. The Forestry Commission has 
appointed a geneticist within the last two years, 
and such statements as Professor Champion’s 
now receive more attention than they would 

have done 20 years ago. 


AUTUMN WHEAT 


ARMERS are being asked to grow an 

additional 750,000 acres of wheat, and the 
cultivation work for this extra autumn 
cropping should be begun this month. But it is 
doubtful whether they will switch so heavily to 
wheat at the sacrifice of oats and barley and also 
grass leys. The Minister wants to get more corn 
of all kinds grown, so that if farmers meet his 
wishes they will be busy ploughing up leys in the 
next week or two as soon as the hard ground 
will take the plough. There is a substantial 
financial inducement, as the price for home- 
grown wheat will be 28s. a cwt. next year com- 
pared with the present 22s. Farmers cannot 
count on a repetition of all the sun we have had 
this summer and an average wheat yield of over 
21 cwt. to the acre, but if they get no more than 
19 cwt., which is the normal average, wheat 
should pay well enough on suitable ground. 


MARMALADE, THE CHESHIRE CAT 


HOUSANDS of children have rejoiced over 

Orlando, the Marmalade Cat, who goes on 
a camping holiday, buys a farm, keeps a dog, 
celebrates his silver wedding, and does other 
agreeable things. CouNtRy LIFE have likewise 
rejoiced over him, as the publishers of Miss 
Kathleen Hales’s engaging books. Therefore it 
feels a particular and parental interest in the 
great adventure recently recorded of a cat called 
Marmalade and likes to think that he was, per- 
haps, so called in honour of Miss Hales’s hero. 
It appears that Marmalade lives at Woodford, 
in Cheshire, and went for a holiday with his 
family to Llanbedrog, in North Wales. The 
journey was one of 140 miles and he did not 
take much interest in the scenery, for he slept 
most of the time in his basket at the back of the 
car. When the holiday was over Marmalade was 
not to be found and the family had to depart 
sadly without him. Two days later he was seen 
still at Llanbedrog, but sturdily refused to be 
caught. Then, after another five days, he walked 
into his home in Cheshire, had some milk and 
went to sleep as if nothing had happened. Not 
being Puss-in-Boots, he was footsore, or rather 
padsore, but otherwise well. Whether he had 
hitch-hiked by the help of alien cars or walked 
the whole way nobody knows, but somehow or 
other he must apparently have crossed the 
Snowdon range and the River Dee. Orlando 
himself could not have done better. 
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C. Righton Campin 


EVENING SHADOWS: CHIDDINGSTONE, KENT 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


realised, as I have, that the mole, or mold- 

warp, does far more damage on one’s holding 
during the days of protracted drought, such as 
we have experienced this year, than it does in 
normal times. When the soil of the garden is 
reasonably damp, as it is during most summers, 
the mole’s meat ration, the earthworm, with 
its side dishes, the wire- and cut-worms, are 
available in every square foot of the vegetable 
plots, and it is only in a few isolated spots that 
the subterranean workings of the creature cause 
actual damage to growing plants. There is a 
very different state of affairs when, with the 
whole garden dried out to more than a spade’s 
depth, as it has been for the greater part of 
this summer, the worms are in evidence only in 
those selected plots which the harassed gardener 
just manages to irrigate in the evening after a 
blazing day, such as the two lines of cherished 
late peas, the scarlet runners that will put some 
green stuff on the table in an autumn that does 
not look as if it will produce any cauliflowers or 
cabbages, and the bed of most essential lettuces 
which show a marked desire to run to seed if not 
watered constantly. 


I IMAGINE that a number of gardeners have 


* * 


N the mornings after these vegetables have 

experienced a thorough soaking one will 
find, if a mole has taken up its quarters in the 
garden, that the peas, instead of flourishing as 
the result of the watering, are wilting in their 
rows, because during the night the small animal 
has pushed its way up the entire length through 
the roots of the plants, and that, right in the 
middle of the lettuces, there are two or three 
large tumuli which have buried the greater part 
of the crop. The catching of this mole with an 
ordinary mole trap is no easy matter, because 
one has to set it, not in the run that it made 
last night, but in one of its permanent high- 
ways along which it travels on its way to work, 
and these are difficult to locate when the busy 
little animal is constantly boring new by-passes 
and short cuts of a temporary nature. 

There is an old West-Country saying 
that the mole does practically all its excava- 
tions at the turn of the day and the turn of 
the night, that is to say, roughly one hour 
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before and one hour after midday and midnight. 
If one takes up one’s position with a gun 
close to a recently-made molehill shortly before 
midday (bearing in mind that the mole does not 
observe summer time) and remains quite 
motionless for a few minutes, either the earth 
at the top of the molehill will move slightly as 
the animal pushes up the excavated soil from 
beneath, or there will be a disturbance of a 
volcanic nature close by as a new molehill 
begins to come into being. A charge of No. 6s 
fired into these subterranean manifestations at 
an angle of 45 degrees will usually account for 
the little worker, and the vegetables will be free 
from its depredations until the next mole arrives 
to take over the property. One always regrets 
the necessity to take this action, for the mole is 
an attractive little fellow, and not all its deeds 
are evil, but unfortunately at certain times of 
the year its methods of carrying out good work 
are such that one is compelled to take drastic 
steps in order tosave the garden from complete 


ruin. aa 
* 


UR nomad tribe, or aila, of long-tailed tits, 
who are too numerous to be all of one 
family, and who pay us a visit of inspection 
approximately four times a year, have recently 
passed through the garden with the usual flirt- 
ing of tails and flicker of wings, accompanied by 
that constant sizzling note they emit when at 
work. 

Apparently they found everything shock- 
ingly neglected by the resident great, blue, 
marsh and cole tits, for there was obviously a 
vast amount of work to be done on the insect- 
infested apple and cherry trees, and I imagine 
they must have made some remarks to this 
effect, since all our garden birds appeared to be 
very annoyed about the invasion of their 
premises by interfering strangers. They appar- 
ently felt much the same about it as I do when 
a visitor walking round my garden constantly 
halts to pull out weeds, which I know should 


not be there, but which are so numerous that 
I cannot find time to attend to them myself. 

The main reason for this long-tailed tit 
visit, however, was that the birds wished to 
make use of the bird-bath, and, unless my 
memory is at fault, I think it was at approxi- 
mately this time last year that they came here 
for the same reason. On that occasion the 
weather was most unpleasant, with a cold wind 
blowing, accompanied by constant rain showers, 
but this did not affect the general enthusiasm 
for the bath, and, so far as I could see, every 
one of the odd thirty birds, despite the chilly 
atmosphere, came down from the surrounding 
trees to take its bath, sprinkling the water 
through its feathers with a concomitant 
flutter of wings. I am not suggesting that 
long-tailed tits take only one bath a year, but 
their general behaviour on both occasions 
pointed to the fact that a bath is not a regular 
feature of their daily routine, but a rare and 
most exciting event in their lives. 

* * 
a 

INCE the weather during this year’s visit was 

extremely hot, with a blazing sun and the 
thermometer in the 80s, every bird in the tribe 
had not one bath, but two or three, and it was 
most amusing to see the resident robin, who 
claims the lawn and who imagines that the 
bird-bath is his exclusive property, constantly 
swooping down on the assembled crowd of 
bathers and trying to drive them off. The tits, 
however, took not the slightest notice of him 
beyond splashing water in his face, and when 
eventually the very damp tribe packed up and 
went twisting and twirling through the branches 
to the next garden on their route, the robin 
came down to inspect his property. Judging 
from his exaggerated angry hops and bobs, he 
was furious at finding the bath in a most dis- 
gusting state, littered with small, damp feathers, 
and with the water splashed over every- 
thing in the vicinity. His general attitude 
reminded me of an irascible major-general, 
carrying a towel and soap, whom I watched at 
Shepheard’s Hotel during the 1914-18 war 
while he inspected a bathroom which had just 
been vacated by a ‘‘damned young pup of a 
subaltern.”’ 
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IN AN EAST-COAST BIRD SANCTUARY 


Written and Illustrated by GUY MOUNTFORT 


NE tends to think of bird islands in terms 
() of the pounding seas and beetling crags 
of Fair Isle, Lundy, or Skokholm. But 
when one approaches the National Trust’s 
Scolt Head sanctuary from the little Norfolk 
fishing village of Brancaster Staithe, there is 
little to be seen but placid, low-lying dunes and 
mudflats, extending in a narrow ridge some 
four miles in length. At low tide the athletically 
inclined can walk across the shallows to the 
island, but I preferred to be transported at high 
water by motor-boat, in the company of the 
warden, direct to the shingle beach where count- 
less terns wheeled against the brilliant June sky. 
As we set out, little terns were busily 
chattering and diving for sand eels among the 
moored boats. All terns are beautiful in flight, 
but none more so than these, with their diminu- 
tive size, infinite agility and distinctive white 
foreheads. Even when nesting, they show little 
fear of human beings, though I always feel that 
their tameness is more a matter of indifference 
to man than a conquest of any fear of him. 
Certainly, as our boat moved among them, they 
made no attempt to interrupt their fishing and 
not a single intently down-thrust head was 
turned our way. 
On the suaeda-topped mudbanks on either 
side of the narrow harbour immature herring- 
gulls stood lazily preening, with here and there a 





YOUNG SANDWICH TERNS OF MARKEDLY DIFFERENT 
COLOUR 
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watchful lesser black- 
backed gull alert for 
easy prey. Rounding 
the mouth of a muddy 
drain from the salt- 
ings, we surprised a re- 
splendent — sheld-duck 
anxiously escorting her 
gay flotilla of eleven 
black-and-white duck- 
lings. They bobbed 
joyously over the rip- 
ples, swimming with 
surprising rapidity, 
necks outstretched and 
embryo wings half raised 
in urgent effort. A sharp 
local increase in num- 
bers this year has 
resulted in something of 
a housing shortage for 
sheld-ducks, and I 
found their tracks lead- 
ing into at least half 
the rabbit burrows on 
the island. Flocks of 
fifty or more brilliant 
drakes could be seen on 
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the salting at any time of day, and the deep, 
twisting drains gave shelter to troops of 
newly emerged ducklings. 

As the boat drew near the beach at Far 
Point, we were greeted by the usual chorus of 
nervously yelping oyster-catchers, whose vivid 
black-and-white plumage and orange legs and 
beaks well entitle them to their nickname, sea- 
pie. Yet, in spite of their notorious nervousness, 
I have photographed oyster-catchers which 
have become so tame that I have had to shout 
and toss pebbles at them to induce them to 
change position on their nests only two yards 
from my hide. I have always regarded them 
as born clowns, of the old fashioned, knock- 
about school, with all of the professional clown’s 
love of gay colours, noise and extravagant 
posturing. 

The main ternery on Scolt extends from 
the tip of Far Point right round the curve of 
the western shore and among the sheltered 
dunes of Bight Hills behind, where during the 
breeding season many hundreds of chicks and 
eggs of common terns make walking precarious. 
Ringed plovers nest amicably among the terns, 
and the cloak of marram grass and suaeda 
scrub between Bight Hills and the mudflats of 
the Cockle Bight afford ample nesting-ground 
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HEN REDSHANK PULLING MARRAM GRASS ROUND HER FOR CONCEALMENT 
AFTER SETTLING ON HER EGGS 


for redshanks, oyster-catchers and hosts of 
meadow-pipits. 

The main Sandwich tern colony is estab- 
lished on the sandy pebble ridge curving out 
from Far Point. Last year all the Sandwich 
terns’ nests were within this narrow area, but 
this year the number of breeding pairs increased 
and their nests spread into the dunes among the 
common terns. A few additional broods were 
also raised on the far side of the Cockle Bight, 
near Long Hills. Sandwich terns are handsome 
rather than beautiful. In flight, their large size, 
their short, forked tails and strident, grating 
kivvtk cries make them easy to distinguish from 
the smaller, more graceful, swallow-tailed com- 
mon terns. Seen near at hand, their long, black 
crown feathers give them a distinctively crested 
appearance, and their black feet and powerful, 
yellow-tipped black beaks contrast with the 
common terns’ brilliant red beaks with black 
tips and their red feet. Sandwich terns like to 
nest in noisy, brawling groups, so close together 
that they bespatter each other with the ‘‘ white- 
wash”’ which they, unlike other terns, void in a 
characteristic, yard-wide star shape from their 
nests. They are slovenly housekeepers and very 
rarely make any attempt at building a nest. 
Common terns, on the other hand, reveal an 
amazing catholicism in their choice of em- 
bellishments for their nest scrapes: grass, shells, 
coloured pebbles, seaweed, even rabbit drop- 
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pings may be selected. The eggs of both species 
show a wide range of colours and markings, 
from palest, almost unmarked blue-green to 
heavily mottled brown. 

The basic colour of the nestling common 
terns is a warm brown; but the curiously matted 
down of the Sandwich tern chicks varies from 
almost white to dark grey. The habits of the 
young also vary. Young common terns are 
morose and solitary, quickly leaving the nest 
scrape to shelter among the marram grass. 
When handled, they squawk and peck with 
determination, stumbling away when released 
as rapidly as their fat little legs will carry them. 
Nestling Sandwich terns, by contrast, are placid 
and sociable and make little attempt to escape. 
Frequently several from neighbouring nests will 
huddle amicably together for days in the shelter 
of a piece of driftwood. Later, when nearly 
ready to fly, they congregate in a seething grey 
flock, shoulder to shoulder, at the extremity of 
the shingle beach, ready to take to the water 
if approached too closely. How the wheeling 
parents overhead manage to distinguish and 
feed their own offspring in so vast a multitude 
is a mystery. 

Breeding terns face many dangers, not the 
least of which is caused by their fondness for 
nesting right on the tide line, which frequently 
leads to the destruction of their first clutches by 
high tides. Untimely frosts, heavy rains, sun 
and high wind all increase the mortality among 
newly-hatched chicks. It is a sad experience to 
come across dozens of little fluffy corpses choked 
by driven sand. The warden does his best to 
keep visitors away from the ternery when the 
cold north wind blows across the Wash. So long 
as the parent birds are undisturbed, they 
courageously shelter their eggs and young, but 
sometimes half an hour’s visit by well-meaning 
sightseers will permit a high wind to decimate 
the nestlings and choke all the chipped eggs. In 
a well protected sanctuary, such as Scolt, the 
ravages of pirate gulls, rats, crows, weasels and 
owls are kept firmly in check; but in many 
terneries these natural enemies find a good 
living. 

The long seaward shore of Scolt Head is 
less heavily populated by birds, though a fair 
sprinkling of nests of little terns and an occa- 
sional common tern’s nest can be found just 
above the tide mark. Between there and the 
beetle-browed dunes ringed plovers nest at a 
density of about one pair to every two hundred 
yards. As the intruder plods along the loose 
sand and shingle, pair after pair run silently 
down to the water’s edge and circle back, 
crying plaintively, as danger draws nearer to 
their speckled eggs lying almost invisible among 
the round flint pebbles. Those with young fall 
fluttering almost at one’s feet, grovelling with 
‘broken’? wings and fanned tails in frenzied 
efforts to distract one’s attention. A lifelong 





OYSTER-CATCHER, OR SEA-PIE, AND ITS EGGS. This bird became so tame that it 
, would not leave its nest until pebbles were tossed at it from the hide 
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A RINGED PLOVER (left) AND A COMMON TERN NESTING IN CLOSE PROXIMITY 


acquaintance with these demure but courageous 
little birds cannot lessen the thrill evoked by 
their elaborate displays, both in attempts to 
lure the trespasser away from their nestlings 
and, to an even greater extent, during court- 
ship. Few birds are more charming and few 
can delight one’s ears with a more varied 
vocabulary of sweet and liquid notes. Their 
confiding ways and handsome plumage make 
them firm favourites with every budding bird 
photographer. 

At Smugglers’ Gap the dunes flatten out 


for a hundred yards where the great spring and 
autumn tides flood through to the saltings. A 
colony of little terns is established in the gap. 
Their tiny, fairy-like chicks are even more 
difficult to distinguish from their surroundings 
than those of the sturdier ringed plover, and 
many are undoubtedly trampled by unwary 
visitors. The little tern colony merges gradually 
with common terns and with a noisy congrega- 
tion of some forty pairs of black-headed gulls, 
whose bulky nests are spotted among the 
suaeda bushes along the gravel ridge running 
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COMMON TERN’S NEST DECORATED WITH RABBIT DROPPINGS 


landward from the gap. This species also is on 
the increase locally. In 1939, I found only 34 
nesting pairs. This year they had extended 
their range to three new gravel ridges and 
to the thick belt of suaeda which borders 
Norton’s Creek. Although _ black-headed 
guils are not above stealing eggs from 
terns and ringed plovers, the three species 
mingle and nest here in apparent harmony; 
one or two pairs of oyster-catchers also bring 
off broods successfully in their midst. Viewed 
from the hide, in the full splendour of their 
nuptial plumage, black-headed gulls are strik- 
ingly handsome birds, scarcely comparable with 
the dingy specimens which beg crusts and 
scraps in our parks and harbours during the 
winter months. Like many gulls, they have a 
vagabond courage, and it is impossible to 
approach a nesting colony without being 
mobbed. But though the parents dive with 
great velocity and angry cries of “‘whuk-whuk- 
whuk!’’, they do not press home their attacks 
with the determination of the common terns, 
which frequently deliver resounding blows with 
their sharp beaks on unwarily exposed heads. 

Hut Hills and the curve of the dunes to- 
wards Butcher’s Beach teem with nesting 
linnets, meadow-pipits and skylarks, whose 
chorus is a delight from dawn till dusk. Here, 
in default of their favourite gorse and larger 
bushes, linnets have adapted themselves to 
building their snug, cosily lined nests reed- 
warbler fashion, suspended in the marram grass 
clumps, or almost at ground level in suaeda 
bushes scarcely eight inches high. 

Sitting on the little porch of the watcher’s 
hut, one faces the wide peaceful expanse of the 
saltings, grey-green in their mantle of stunted 
vegetation. To the casual eye this might seem a 
dreary prospect, but let the visitor walk out 
over the hard baked mud and examine the 
plants which successfully defy alternate sub- 
mersion in salt water and exposure to high wind, 
blown sand and baking sun. Here are names to 
delight a poet—marsh samphire, sea lavender, 
shrubby seablite, sea purslane, sea aster and, 
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on the moister mud patches, vivid green grass- 
wrack—the succulent Zostera marina, beloved 
of the wild geese which each winter come 
honking across the cold North Sea. These wide 
saltings are the favourite haunt of the male 
sheld-ducks, which morning and evening escort 
their mates back and forth to their nest holes 
in the dunes, the females always flying just 


PAIR OF TERNS CHANGING OVER. 
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ahead of their partners. They are sociable birds 
and their quiet, conversationally exchanged 
“‘ack-ack-ack”’ during flight has a pleasant, 
domestic contentment about it. If disturbed 
while making the long pedestrian journey with 
their ducklings to the distant creeks, the parents 
circle overhead, making curiously muted nasal 
noises reminiscent of a gently twanged banjo. 
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In whichever direction one chooses 
to walk on Scolt, before long one is ac- 
companied by one or several redshanks, 
circling and zigzagging overhead on 
angular, quivering wings, to the ac- 
companiment of a seemingly unlimited 
vocabulary of clamorous cries. The 
most characteristic call, and the most 
frequent, is the liquid, down-sliding 
“ti-hi-hi’”’. One thinks of redshanks 
as wading birds of the marshes and 
mudflats, but they perch with sur- 
prising agility on the topmost sprigs of 
suaeda and scold and bob their heads 
nervously at intruders when they have 
young hidden near-by. Although they 
nest for preference in the marram tus- 
socks among the dunes, they quickly 
lead their leggy chicks down to the 
saltings, where there is food in abun- 
dance and where they can dodge from 
cover to cover in complete security. 

Apart from its regular breeding 
population, Scolt affords bountiful food 
and shelter to many interesting birds 
of passage. Last June two gleaming 
white spoonbills passed a week on the 
mudflats, feeding among the flocks of 
curlews and gulls. The beautiful rose- 
ate tern occasionally nests on the 
island, though it has not done so in 
recent years. On my visit this year 
I noticed bar-tailed godwits and a 
dozen turnstones in resplendent sum- 
mer plumage and a herd of nine 
whooper swans flying sedately above 

the marshes. 

There is little doubt that if a Heligoland 
trap and a team of qualified watchers from 
the Norfolk Natural History Society could be 
installed in the natural funnel of Smugglers’ 
Gap during the migratory season, Scolt might 
rival Fair Isle for the numbers of unusual birds 
captured, ringed and recovered there. 


The female is taking off as the male alights at the nest 
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STORM OVER DARTMOOR = »y noote sackson 


: OU ought to go out and see the ammil,”’ 

i" said the Devonshire milkman, whom a 

niece had nicknamed Dumpling. He wasa 

very rosy-red dumpling that morning, when the 

wind, which had reached blizzard strength 

through the night, still blew as if fresh from the 
caves of the Ice Queen. 

On the road from Haytor to Widdicombe, 
this wind bit keenly, but there was only the 
faintest powdering of white on the rocks, and 
the real snowfall had not yet begun. The ammil 
is the local name for the beautiful ice-casing 
which takes every frond, heather-tip, and dead 
twig to enclose in a crystal-clear shell, as if a 
magician had been at work. The word appears 
to be the local variant of the old English for 
enamel (ammel). 

We forgot the cold in admiring the glassy 
sparkle of every tiny plant by the roadside, and 
the glitter of the face of the Moor was a new and 
delightful experience, especially when a gleam 
of wintry sun escaped from the raggy, storm- 
driven clouds. The weather thickened quickly, 
and a troop of Moor ponies passed us on their 


“STORM ON DARTMOOR HAS A PRIMAVAL GRANDEUR WHICH DWARFS ANYTHING 


way to the lower slopes. It was high time to get 
back, and, before long, the storm was driving 
at our backs, now thick with snowflakes. 

Storm on Dartmoor has a primeval gran- 
deur which dwarfs anything lesser than the ele- 
ments themselves. Out of sight of human 
habitation, one feels the same sense of immen- 
sity as that which creeps into the heart of the 
traveller halting on a wind-formed peak in the 
Sinai Desert; Man is alone with wildest Nature, 
and the old gods which dwelt in the tempest and 
the lonely waste seem to reach out from the 
past of Man’s early struggle for survival. 

One of the old women in the village—a mere 
hamlet, where we lived then—thought that the 
winter would be as severe as that of the Great 
Blizzard. By this she meant the blizzard of 


March, 1891, that ravaged the whole West 
Country. It began on March 9 and lasted only 


about twenty-four hours, but raged with fero- 
cious fury. Princetown was cut off for a week 
from the outside world; a train which left there 
on Monday evening was caught and snowed up 


completely, quite close to Horseyeat Farm, near 
Egworthy siding, but no one at the farm could 
see the train for driving snow, and those impris- 
oned in the train were equally unaware that 
shelter was so near. The guard, driver and fire- 
man sought help and reached Dousland on the 
Tuesday, but the passengers were confined to the 
train for thirty-six hours. Three men from Dous- 
land reached them on Tuesday afternoon with a 
little food, which all shared. On Wednesday, 
the farmer from Horseyeat Farm was seen by 
some passengers, who signalled to him, and he at 
once conducted them to the farm. The line was 
not cleared until March 18, and the great drifts 
on the Moor became solid, some lasting for six 
weeks, and one, across the East Dart, below 
Post Bridge, was so hard that it was possible to 
cross the river by it. Moor ponies died, as usual in 
these storms; a heavy storm in 1886 killed a 
great number. There were constant appeals to 
the Moor men to collect and give shelter to them. 

The winter storms were not always the most 
spectacular. The old woman also talked of the 
“terrible thunderstorm ”’ of July, 1890. This, 


THEMSELVES” 


apparently, came on the heels of the heavy flood 
of July 5, 1890, and the thunderstorm brek2 on 
July 17. The hub of the storm was the western 
side of the Moor, and the Cowsie stream, which 
runs into the West Dart above Two Bridges, 
began to rise at seven-thirty in the morning. 


Reports suggest an amazingly rapid rise and 
fall—all within the space of an_ hour. 


This is put by old records as being over nine 
feet at the peak of the flooding. The clapper 
bridge under Bair Down was washed away, but 
was re-erected; Bair Down bridge was also 
destoyed, and a new one was built later; Ward 
Bridge, one of the most beautiful on the Moor, 
was completely demolished ; and there was much 
damage at Tavistock, where the Guildhall Square 
was flooded and the canal-weir washed away. 

“Tt looked as if they old hills was burstin’ 
open,’’ said the old woman, “‘ There didn’t seem 
nothin’ but water wherever ’ee looked.”’ 

Water poured down the slopes of the Moor, 
and the lightning was vivid and terrible. Her 
impression was shared by a farmer who had 


been a youth at the time. ‘Looked as if the 
whole Moor was crumblin’ aw ay. Water con.ecd 
out like millions of li’l snakes.”’ 

Heathery crests can give this effect in a 
heavy and sudden downpour, but this storm 
must have been of exceptional violence to stain 
itself on the memory of old residents, with suc} 
phrases as these remembered so long after. 

The coming of vast numbers of troops was 
another kind of “‘storm.’”’ when the autumn 
manceuvres of 1873 brought large bodies of 
soldiers to the Moor for the first time in its his- 
tory. When the Hitler war brought, masses of 
men again, the Moor had become used to inva- 
sion by human beings in the mass through the 
advent of the cheap car and the massed motor- 
coach tours. In 1873 the troops must have 
seemed like an avalanche of humanity, and the 
noise of their musketry and gun-fire like desecra- 
tion of the wild. It rained hard until the last 
day of their stay, when there was a march past 
with Royalty present. It was just like the moody 
old Moor to fling this last day of glorious sun- 
shine to mock the preceding days of muddy 





LESSER THAN THE ELEMENTS 


boots, wet tunics, and miserable camp condi- 
tions. 

Records of travellers perishing in the snow, 
which formed the theme of many sentimental 
Victorian stories, were told when I was a boy. 
The schoolmaster at Princetown Prison was one 
victim. On calling at a cottage about two miles 
from Tavistock on his way back to Princetown, 
he was begged to remain, but he refused, saying 
that his wife would be very anxious and upset 
if he was late. His body was found in the snow 
next morning. A Stannon farmer who was also 
on his way home from Tavistock was overtaken 
by a snowstorm. He managed to reach Wring- 
worthy Farm, and not knowing where he was, 
decided to push on. He was within quarter-of-a- 
mile of his own farm when he fell, exhausted, 
and his body was discovered next morning. 

In March, 1901, a young man, James 
Hampson, from the North of England, was seek- 
ing work—heaven knows why he chose this wild 
region—and was Overcome by a fierce storm. 
The funeral drew not only relatives from 
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the far north, but also a host of Moorland 
folk, who had been deeply touched by his 
story. This storm did much damage, and the 
Yi ilway-line was snowed under, cutting off 
Princetown for a time, and the post and tele- 
graph communications also failed. 

The Dartmoor bogs have been less fatal 
than legend suggests, although they have taken 
their victims. A number are not sufficiently 
verified. There is one story in which the mire 
proved of service, like some of the Irish bogs. 
A prisoner was being conveyed from Tavistock 
to Exeter before the railroad had come to the 
West Country, and he was being driven, hand- 
cuffed, by a policeman, in a horse conveyance. 

As they neared a dangerous mire, the pri- 
soner either managed to slip off a handcuff, or 
extricated himself in some way, leapt out and 
rushed swiftly into the heart of the bog. ‘‘ You 
can follow if you like. I know the way, you 
don’t,’’ he shouted. The policeman after trying 
once or twice, and sinking dangerously, gave it 
up and went for help. The man, who evidently 
knew the place well, escaped completely, and 
actually returned to the Moor many years after, 
probably from abroad. He was never re-arrested. 
His offence was a common assault. 

The Dart tragedies are so well known, and 
have been so much used by Moor writers, that 
they are not worth repeating here; but most of 
the Moor tragedies might be set down to storm, 
or simple accidents, and suicides. One Moor 
farmer committed suicide from chagrin over the 
purchase of a horse by exchange. Finding that 
he had made a fool of himself, and exchanged a 
good horse for a worse, he hanged himself in a 
spot, afterwards known as Hangman’s Pit, 
on his way home from Brent Fair. 

On our way home from the walk to view the 
“‘ammil,’’ we were overtaken by a snowstorm, 
and glad to reach Haytor. Within twenty min- 
utes we were walking down the slopes below the 
Moor “‘ blindfold.’’ Drifts piled up with amazing 
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rapidity, and the familiar lane became very un- 
familiar. We were glad to be off the Moor and 
between good stout Devonshire hedges, and still 
more glad of our own cottage thrusting up out 
of the white, ceaseless haze of snow. The storm 
ceased at midnight, just as suddenly as it began, 
after burying the pretty enamelled world of 
crystallised plant fronds. 

This complete enamelling of a vast tract 
of Moor is unusual enough to impress, and when 
it occurred in January, 1868, it formed the sub- 
ject of a paper given by John Nicholas Bennet, 
of Archerton. On this occasion the whole of the 
Moor was beautified in this way and the “‘ena- 
melling ’’ lasted for two days. Both in 1933 and 
1934 we came across small tracts made lovely 
by this delicate process, and our own orchard 
and garden delighted our children one winter, 
probably 1938, although I kept no record of this. 
The tiniest frond of lichen was perfectly con- 
tained in its minute casing. 

From frost to fire is an extreme leap, but 
the burning of part of Wistman’s Wood, below 
Longaford Tor, was another vivid memory 
among local people. Apparently visitors were 
blamed even so far back for fires caused by 
carelessness, and two strangers had passed this 
wood shortly before the outbreak. They were 
even questioned—they must have been much 
easier to trace then than the modern tourists or 
trippers in their thousands. Both denied using 
matches near the Wood; but there was a specta- 
cular blaze, and much damage to timber; the 
Wood survived as the delightful grove amid its 
rocky fastness. 

As I was sitting on Rippon Tor, a thunder- 
storm travelled round me. Only a few drops of 
rain fell on the Tor, and it was like watching a 
celestial artillery duel. The flashes were forked 
and blindingly vivid. The rain came down in a 
curtain which thickened over the valleys, and, 
towards the end, the sun broke through to where 
I was sitting, lighting up the Moor like a giant 
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spotlight amid the surrounding rain-belt. Soon 
after, the whole of the sky cleared, with a fine 
clarity of air which brought every Tor into 
stereoscopic relief. 

It is at times like this that the mind roves 
over the past of this vast tract and tries to 
imagine what the peoples were like who raised 
the circles and monoliths which strew the West 
Country. A tendency to romanticise is apparent 
in so many writings on ancient remains of Devon 
and Cornwall, and what is badly needed is a 
fresh approach and painstaking examination of 
one set of relics and their surroundings in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner, with as little reference 
to the book as possible. The whole realm from 
here to Land’s End is so rich that, despite over- 
all exploration and some individual research, 
many untapped sources await those with the 
time, patience, and means to examine, record, 
and collect evidence for a long term, and to 
deduce only when a full exploration has been 
made. With the passing of the older, more primi- 
tive type of resident, whose habits and memories 
might contain valuable clues to the past, the 
opportunity slides away. 

The Moor-man of to-day is a different being 
even from those encountered thirty years ago, 
and life on the Moor has quickened by easier con- 
tact with the outside world, made possible by 
bus-services, the holiday-appeal, and even by 
the American invasion of the nineteen-forties. 
If there is no great visible change in many of 
the hamlets, the way of life has altered vastly. 
Here and there, a few dead tracts may have 
escaped the greater change, left aside in the 
civilising of the others, but they are few. It is 
in time of storm, with the clouds rushing low 
over the Tors, and the wind wailing in the 
bosom of the Moor that its ancient spirit comes 
alive, and the watcher forgets the hosts of 
motor-coaches which have rolled down to Tor- 
quay, Paignton, Newton Abbot, or Teignmouth 
and Exeter only a few hours before. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES = » emvnep tewis 


Y grandmother always said—but it is 
M the kind of remark anyone’s grand- 

mother might be expected to make 
that the best part of going away for a holiday 
was coming home again. After so fair a summer 
as this, with the sand still lurking in the soles of 
our shoes and the salt water barely washed out 
of our bathing dresses, does that thought smack 
of ingratitude? It would be disingenuous to 
pretend, these first days, that we all feel our 
youth renewed like the eagle’s. After the strong 
draughts of sea and mountain air it is more at 
the pace of a snail than of,an eagle that we 
return to our tasks, to the rations and the plum- 
bottling, to that formidable school clothes list 
which we should have polished off weeks ago, to 
the dentist, the dry-cleaner and the dilatory 
cobbler, and those letters put aside to answer 
when we came home. 

* * * 

ET, in spite of everything, there is a pro- 

found satisfaction in returning to our own 
habitation and domestic creatures. The dog is 
in ecstasies; even the brooding philosophic cat 
seems rather pleased. We discover that no 
hotel bedroom in the world is a patch on our 
own, and find it very pleasant to arrange Eng- 
lish roses in the one small piece of French 
china which we managed to bring back. 

That modest china jug was not the only 
thing we brought. There was also a magnificent 
broom (skubellen in Breton), purchased with 
our last remaining francs at a little shop in the 
cobbled streets of St. Malo on the last misty 
evening as a present for the lady from Lausanne 
who assists in our household tasks. Carried 
aloft through the Customs shed and on to the 
vedette which takes one to the waiting steamer, 
it had a wonderfully cheering effect on the 
gentlemen of the Douane and the French long- 
shoremen. ‘‘Ah, madame, vous avez la un beau 
balai! Vous allez donc balayer la mer?’’ It is 
a beautiful broom, made of long yellow rice- 
straw in a shape which we in this country con- 
nect almost entirely with witches. I had tried 
in vain to buy one in England, yet the French or 
Swiss housemaid considers them indispensable. 





OW amusingly different are the English and 
Continental ways of house-keeping ! The 
French method is so obviously rooted in habits 
hundreds of years older than electric carpet 
sweepers or bathrooms. Sun and air are the 
basis: the mattress bulging from the windows, 
the carpets carried out of doors. Then there is 
the frotteur who comes periodically to re-wax 
the parquet floors with his paille de fer. By this 
method, in fact a brush attached to a house- 
maid’s slipper, our hotel rooms were cleaned. 
The same maid who brought our morning coffee 
and waited at table polished the floors like an 
industrous skater. There seemed to be very few 
“afternoons off’”’ in France. 

Out of doors the differences are no less 
marked. In Catholic Brittany the ripe black- 
berries drop untouched in the bushes; here we 
hie forth as usual to pick them, moaning that 
an obdurate government prevents us from 
making more than a minimum amount of that 
most excellent jelly. However, we made some, 
in spite of a dispensation which threatens to 
turn us all into townees buying our jam across a 
grocer’s counter, and it was good and pleasant 
to spend a long morning picking in an English 
hedgerow, listening to the robin’s contented 
song (for contentment, rather than sadness, is 
surely the note of this autumn singer). Absence 
of bird song, and bird life in general, is a sad 
feature of the French countryside. 

Returning on my bicycle with a full basket, 
I could not but rejoice at the flocks of finches 
which rose from the fields, no less than at the 
quiet passage of an occasional car which, more- 
over, allowed me plenty of elbow-room. A few 
days before I and my vélo would have been on 
the other side of the road, clinging to the grass 
verge while a hooting fury tore past as though 
to proclaim “If I knock you off your contemp- 
tible machine I shall, in any case, be able to 
state in court that I warned you by blowing my 
horn.” 

The machine, I own, was rather contempt- 
ible, for, in place of an upright, old-fashioned, 
strait-laced English bicycle (such a one as a 
Dean’s daughter might propel for her morning 


shopping in Barchester), I rode a French hire- 
ling, very low and squat, painted sage green and 
with what, I believe, are termed racing handle- 
bars. The only posture for anyone mounted on 
this object is one entirely unsuited to a lanky 
British matron or to her survey of the country- 
side. In this cramped position it might be poss- 
ible to notice if the old lady spending a quiet 
afternoon with her cow on the roadside was 
wearing sabots or not, but the state of the apple 
crop, and the question as to whether a church 
spire were Gothic or Renaissance would be 
altogether outside one’s vision. One can only 
deplore the cumulative effect upon a whole 
generation of cyclists nurtured on this worm’s 
eye view. 
* * * 

pps ee vet all round, what is the best 

method in which to see a foreign land? 
Motorists who take their own cars go where they 
want, butdo they ever get to know the countryside 
through which they pass? If you wish to motor, 
there is a great deal to be said for hiring a car 
with a native driver. Make him your guide and 
gossip, invite him to share your lunch in a way- 
side inn and you will learn all you wish to know 
about local politics and the sporting habits of 
the adjacent gentry. 

Perhaps shank’s pony is the best way of all, 
since only thus are you free to take those little 
side turnings, and find fieldpaths which beckon 
unavailingly to your feet when tied to a high 
road, and if they lead you too far there is always 
the ubiquitous country bus to bring you back 
to your base. But at that point I recall the 
French autobus in which we recently travelled, 
with perhaps thirty passengers standing up, 
shoulders hunched and heads bent to avoid the 
roof, so that one realised some of the distracted 
feeling of a crated hen. Yet a hen may stretch 
her neck through the slits of the crate—an 
amenity not provided by the autobus. 

Writing these words in the mellow Septem- 
ber sunshine of an English garden, I realise the 
full force of my grandmother’s reflection that 
the best part of going away is the coming 
home. 
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OLD WOODEN DRINKING VESSELS 


Written and Illustrated by ALAN GLEN 





1.—EXAMPLES OF THE QUAICH. The lower one is coopered. 


UR early ancestors drank to each other’s 
C) health, not from goblets of gold and 

silver nor from delicate glassware, but 
from vessels fashioned in wood. It is a mistake, 
however, to associate the tankard and the 
wassail solely with ale or some stronger stimu- 
lant. They were the household drinking vessels 
of everyday use. For the nobility elaborate 
loving-cups and wassail bowls, carved and 
rimmed with silver bands, were wrought and 
are now in national museums or in private 
coljections. These are not only interesting but 
historically educative, although they hardly 
touched the daily life of the humbler classes. 
From the 13th to the mid-19th century drinking 
vessels displaying skilled woodraft could be 
found in almost every home. Plain they might 
be, but in character they bear the hall-mark of 
their period. 


iat PLUM WOOD MAZER CUP, 4 INCHES 
HIGH (above) AND A LIGNUM VITAE MAZER 


BOWL, 54 INCHES IN DIAMETER 








WORKED FROM THE SOLID 


Probably the best known (by name) of the 
older vessels are the quaich, the mazer and the 
wassail bowl. 

In the earlier days no special distinction 
was made in actual use between a _ bowl 
and a cup. Just as the haggis was displayed 
on a trencher and attacked from every 
side, so a wassail bowl might stand within 
reach of all and small cup-shaped dippers be 
used for the family helpings. Both the mazer 
and the quaich might be handled as a cup or 
bowl, and in days when plates and cutlery were 
unknown the particular forms of those old 
vessels are singularly interesting from the point 
of view of primitive methods of taking bodily 
sustenance. 

The quaich (or quaigh) is the Gaelic cuach. 
It is known to have been used in early times, 
although probably few specimens prior to the 

17th century now exist. Most of 

those seen belong to the 18th or the 

early 19th century. The form is 

peculiar, a small bowl often under 
inches in diameter and less than 
inches in depth. At each side is 
lug, or handle, the length right 
across being 8 inches or more. In 
this way it could be used either as 
a bowl or a cup, and of all old drink- 
ing vessels it is the most picturesque. 
Some quaiches were turned, others 
coopered. In the latter case a com- 
mon combination of woods was wal- 
nut and sycamore. The staves were 
bound with bands of split willow, 
but many preserved for exhibition 
are silver-banded. Walnut was a 
favourite for turned quaiches, but 
sycamore or one of the recognised 
fruit woods is also found. 

Among wooden vessels the 
mazer is probably older than the 
quaich. Certainly there are more 
records, owing to the prominent 
place it held in monasteries. In this 
way many examples have been pre- 
served as church plate. Over the 
specific uses of the vessel, however, 
there has been some confusion. 
Originally the form was that of a 
shallow goblet. The diameter might 
reach 12 inches, but the depth inside 
was invariably under 4 inches. The 
favourite wood was then maple. 
Indeed, there is a legend that mazer 


emu 


(Right) 2—AN EARLY 








TYPE OF FOUR-HANDLED METHER, 


is derived from the old Welsh word for maple. 
When, however, lignum vitae was imported 
from tropical South America, the merits of 
this dense timber for turned work were recog- 
nised. As, too, the wood permitted of a 
greater depth of bowl, maple was gradually 
discarded and the mazer changed its form. 

Some of the mazers were later reduced 
in size for individual use and in due time the 
cup took its place. This might be of pear, 
sycamore or, sometimes, beech. Root wood and 
burrs were often prized for their freak figure. 
The cup shown (Fig. 3) has no handle, but 
otherwise its form has changed little in the 
intervening centuries. As usual, a number of 
the ecclesiastical and ceremonial mazers were 
richly decorated with silver bands and 
medallions. 

The mether cup is less well known. This 





4.—OAK TANKARD WITH PEWTER LID. 
Height about 7} inches. 
emphasise the individuality of this type of goblet 


The hinged lid helped to 
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was the vessel used for drinking 
meathe or mead—honey and water, 
fermented and flavoured. In origin 
it is an Irish cup, but Western 
English and also Scottish forms are 
known. Early examples had pro- 
bably no handles, but methers with 
one, two and even four handles are 
in existence. The one shown (Fig. 2) 
is worked entirely from the solid. 
At old-time festive ceremonies it 
was the mether cup which, four- 
handled, was passed round the com- 
pany at table. 

The tankard is, of course, com- 
mon to all countries. While vessels 
such as the mether were used chiefly 
for light home-made fruit wines, the 
tankard, in literature, is  indis- 
sociable from ale, and the hinged 
lid helped to emphasise the indi- 
viduality of this type of goblet. 
Many tankards were wrought wholly 
in the solid, barrel and handle being 
carved. The Dutch and Scandi- 
navian flagons were brass or silver 
bound, and even when empty were 
of considerable weight. 

Bowls, apart from those classed 
with mazers, are not strictly drinking 
vessels. Smaller ones were the precursors of the 
finger glass. When platters were still rare, and 
fingers had to be used to secure a portion direct 
from the joint, those seated around the trestle 
table were furnished with a wooden bow] for per- 
sonal use. Larger and deeper bowls served the 
company much in the same way as mazers. 
Sycamore, walnut, beech, pear, apple, plum 
and maple might be used. Most of the pieces 
surviving are turned, although earlier ones were 
worked in the solid. Many, as usual, were 
decorated with carving or lettering, while the 
more handsome were silver-mounted. The 
smaller Scottish type of bowl is known as the 
coggie. 

Wassail (pronounced wossil) is a word 
associated with revelry. We have the wassail 
bowl, or cup, the wassail-bout, which was more 
or less of a carouse, and also the old name 
wassailler — the well-seasoned drinker. In 
another sense the word may signify the 
greeting which precedes the drinking of a 
toast, or it may refer to the actual liquor such 
as ale with roasted apples, sugar, nutmeg and 
toast. 

We are concerned only with the cup. 


VG; 





5.—THE PRECURSOR OF THE FINGER GLASS 


The wassails known best to us are those of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. They vary in 
size and form, and naturally the finer and more 
elaborate ones are those which have survived. 
For the simpler forms beechwood, sycamore, 
plane and walnut were common, but in collec- 
tions we invariably find lignum vitae, which 
could be turned to a nicety and polished to a 
fine lustre. 

Early bowls would be quite plain, 
perhaps from 8 to 9 inches in diameter and 
5 to 7 inches high. Later short stems (Fig. 6) 
were added and later still covers or lids would 
be provided. Whether they were used as a 
common bowl or an individual cup would 
depend partly on their size. Some in existence 
have a capacity for holding over four gallons, 
and when the posset was hot dippers came 
to be used. As these little cups had no 
handles the fingers could hardly be protected, 
but in due time dippers were provided 
with long bone handles, and as pewter and 
china plates came into general use the 
modern ladle superseded the more intimate 
dipper. 

Perhaps more than any other drinking 
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vessel the wassail bowl has been 
honoured in literature. It had a 
special place at Christmas, and 
in legend and song its praises 
have been sung or told. Its curious 
alternative name, lamb’s’ wool 
bowl, dates back many centuries, 
and more than once in his Diary 
Samuel Pepys refers to late evenings 
at cards when the party finished up 
with drinking hot ‘“‘lamb’s wool” 
from a wooden cup—‘“ which made 
all merry.’ The beverage was com- 
posed chiefly of ale, mixed with the 
pulp of roasted apples, flavoured 
with spices and sugar. Eggs were 
occasionally beaten up to produce 
an appetising froth, which may have 
suggested a likeness to the soft wool 
on a lamb’s back. 

The loving-cup was the cere- 
monial drinking vessel which was 
passed round at the close of a feast. 
Burns had not then sung his song, 
but he knew something of the “cup 
o’ kindness’? when he penned the 
lines: ‘We'll tak’ a right gude- 
willie waught For auld lang syne.” 
In this respect it often served the 
same purpose as the mether and 
the wassail bowl, but in every country we find 
that the loving-cup had a distinctive character. 
It differed from the ordinary goblet which 
was used individually and belongs to the order 
known as ‘standing cup.’ Museums are full 
of such vessels, some wood, some pewter, some 
silver and a few gold; some plain, others deco- 
rated from base to rim, but all with a common 
general form—a cup with a_ chalice-shaped 
container and a stem designed for convenient 
handling. The grace of form and (in many 
cases) the delicacy in the turned work are 
remarkable in an age when tools had not the 
precision to which craftsmen are accustomed 
to-day. Some of the old wooden examples 
are reminiscent of fragile glassware rather than 
of hand-wrought timber. 

In addition to pear and other fruit woods 
timbers employed were sycamore, cedar, beech, 
lignum vitae and, occasionally, others. Heights 
vary, but an average is 8 to 9 inches. Specially 
decorated cups, however, are often much 
larger (13 to 18 inches), many being silver- 
rimmed and ornamented with medallions or 
escutcheons. The earliest were cut entirely 
from the solid. 





6.—A WASSAIL 


BOWL 


ABOUT 9 INS. IN 





HEIGHT. (Right) 7.—LOVING-CUPS. 


turned cup in lignum vitae 


An early cup worked in the solid (left) and 
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se AME as fish,” remarked Ephraim. 
S “They’re rum owd pups. You'd think 
a fish warn’t nothin’, more’n a fish, 
wouldn’t you? But, Lor! Someon ’em is artful 
as foxes. Now look at ’em owd roker.”’ 

We were sitting on the deck, the tarred and 
salty deck, of the smack in the mouth of 
Lalling Creek. She swung at her anchor on an 
ebbing tide. Up-river the immense estuary 
glowed in the April sunshine with Mediterranean 
blue. Seventeen miles long and three miles 
wide, our river is of no mean sort. A river of 
wide seascapes, of saltings and shining muds 
that melt into the far horizon of low upland, 
where the corn in spring days shines young 
and green between its ramparts of tall Essex 
elms. 

A noble sight made nobler still by the 
immensity of the North Sea far beyond, so far 
away that the anchored hulls of those two 
empty, silent echoes of war, the Gaelic Stay and 
the City of Cairo, swinging at their rusty anchors, 
seemed like ships ina dream. Aboard the City of 
Caivo the rusty muzzles of grey-painted guns 
still poke skywards from their turrets fore and 
aft, and from her high passenger decks, which 
once knew all the gay chatter and colour of 
Mediterranean cruises, hang landing craft and 
rafts, scarred by the bullets and beach mines of 
battles still young in agony. 

Time was, not so long ago, when two and 
forty such sea-corpses swung at their chains on 
the bosom of our great river, that river which 
knows no great port, no factory smoke, no hurry 
of the modern world, but has twice been a grave- 
yard of the ships of modern war. 

“Look at them owd roker,’”’ Ephraim went 
on remorselessly, slewing his cock-sparrow eyes 
out of Chinese slits in that sun-wrinkled, walnut 
of a face, which has weathered more than 
seventy winters of nor’-easterly blows. I forbore 
to look, for though we had taken twenty-three 
great roker, which is Essex for skate, in our 
peter-nets the night before in that creek, not 
one had so much as stirred the floats of the three 
nets just lifted from the self-same creek. Not 
a fish. Not even a dab. Nota smell of a scale. 

“It’s a mystery,’ I said. ‘‘Where have 
they gone?” 

“Thass a rum ’un. I’d swear to any man as 
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LOW TIDE ON AN ESSEX ESTUARY 


there was three hunderd owd roker in this here 
crick last night. Big, ugly owd davvles, too. 
Yit we ne more than ketched under tew dozen 
on ’em. ’Tis my opinion as how they owd roker 
play follow-me-leader. We ketched six or eight 
big owd cockfish—reg’lar owd grandads. I 
reckon they was the leaders of the shoals. So 
the rest on ’em, losing their bosses like, has all 
gone off into the main river to look for new 
gov’nors. Thass the nature on ’em.” 

Now Ephraim may, or may not, be right, 
but he is a wise man in the ways of fish, especi- 
ally of that ugly, horny-backed, irritating, some- 
times exciting and always extremely edible fish, 
the skate. 

Whether skate follow their leader or not 
we cannot tell, for they keep fairly close to the 
bottom of the channel, but certainly grey mullet 
will follow a leader like a flock of sheep. More 
than once, when we were netting them, if one 
jumped the net, the rest of the shoal invariably 
followed, flying out of the water like trout. 


I reminded Ephraim of this. He grinned 
cunningly. 
“Ha! But you can best ’em. Allus set 


a second net below the fust one. They’ll jump 
the fust one, but they’ll never jump a second 
one.’’ The point is worth remembering. 

These mullet nets, which are used on 
various East Coast estuaries and formerly 
employed on Breydon Water, near Yarmouth, 
are known as poke or purse nets. The main net 
consists of light, small meshes, on either side of 
which are larger, loose-fitting nets. 

“When them owd mullet strike the outside 
net,’ announced Ephraim, with oracular final- 
ity, ‘bein’ bull-headed-like they blunders on 
into the little owd light net and pushes that 
through the meshes of the bigger net. So each 
owd fish sort of pockets hisself. That’s what 
comes of bein’ bull-headed.”’ 

“But, Lor’ !” he went on, “if you’d have 
wanted to see a bull-headed owd booy you 
should ha’ seen that owd conger what I took 
a month back on the Stumble. Weighed twenty- 
seven pounds he did and went at me like a 
dawg.” I awaited details. 

““T wore out on the flats arly one mornin’ 
jest arter the tide had drawed off, lookin’ for 
winkles. I finds me beauty stranded in a little 
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owd fleet. As long as an oar and as thick as my 
thigh, with a head on him like a dawg and eyes 
as wicked as me owd dad’s when he’s had 
a skinful.”’ 

Since Ephraim’s dad, to digress, is ‘‘ well on 
in his ninety’? and given to Saturday night 
brawling, and once earned local fame by 
declaring, when asked, at a coroner’s inquest, 
why he had not cut down a poor suicide whom 
he found hanging in a cart shed early one morn- 
ing :—‘‘ What! Cut him down? Not me! He 
warn’t dead yit’’—I reflected that the conger 
must indeed have been the epitome of all 
wickedness. 

Moreover, since he was as long as an oar, 
he must have been rather longer than Ephraim, 
who is short, bent, crab-like and infinitely 
guileful. 

“T ha’n’t got no axe, nor yet no hammer,”’ 
Ephraim went on, ‘“‘and you allus want an owd 
axe handy, or a dam gret hammer, when you 
happen on an owd conger. He’ll bite through 
your foot as soon as look at ye. Cunnin’ as an 
owd farmer-whilk (spider-crab). And he’d out- 
think a fox. 

‘‘Well, I has no more with me than an owd 
’tater sack for me winkles and me two bare 
hands. How was I to git that there owd conger 
in that there owd bag?”’ 

‘““Blowed if I know. How did you?” 

“T charmed him in! Fust of all I puts the 
bag in front of his owd snout and clouts him on 
the tail with a bit of an owd spar, what I found 
on the mud. Lor! He whipped round like 
a flash, chucked up the water all over me and 
dam near had me by the leg. I hopped as high 
as the church spire. 

‘“«« Right, me beauty,’ thinks I, ‘if you won’t 
go for’ard we'll see if you’ll go backards.’ So 
I howds me owd bag open behind him with 
one hand and clouts him on the snout with me 
spar with the other. Lor! He barked like an 
owd dawg and his eyes glared at me like the 
davvle. Ooh! He looked hell, fire and murder, 
did that owd eel. But he drawed back into 
me bag awright, a good foot-and-a-half on 
him. 

“So I drops the bag on him, draws back 
a yard or two and then comes creepin’ up on him 
like an owd fox, sayin’, sort o’ low and fierce- 
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like :—‘Yew od davvle! You’d eata dead sailor, 
would ye! I’ll tan ye!’ An I aims another 
clout at his snout ! 

‘“‘Lawksa-mercy! He reared up like an owd 
boa-constrictor and thinks I : ‘Efrum, he’ll hev 
ye!’ So I hulls me bit of spar at him. He 
drawed back awright—another foot on him. 
Still drawing into me bag. I keeps this here 
caper up for a hull hour and in the end I got him 
in me bag, tied up the neck and humps him on 
me showders. I carried him across the flats, best 
part of a mile to the sea-wall, and then I gets 
a bit o’ rock and stove his owd head in. 

“But, Lor! He twisted and scrapped 
round in that bag all the way back to me cottage, 
like a mad thing. Very nigh chucked me off me 
owd bike. Then I didn’t get ne more’n 514d. 
a pound for him from the shop I sold him to. 
Yet there he was up for sale in the town next 
day at one-and-a-tanner a pound. That done 
me for ketching congers for that place. I’ll send 
you the next one, bag an’ all.” 

‘‘What’s the worst customer you’ve ever 
had out of the river?’’ I asked the old man 
expectantly. 

‘“‘Six-foot shark in the nets one day. Had 
to shoot him with me owd cripple-stopper. Then 
I had a octopus years agoo—got suckers on him 
two or three foot long—and jest afore the war 
I found an owd swordfish, half-dead, up in a gut 
in the salts. He was nine foot long and had 
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a sword on him three-and-a-half-foot long. 
A gent come down from the British Museum 
arter him. 

“But, Lor! I wish I had that owd swordfish 
now. I’d take him right up to that owd London, 
smuggle him into that owd Parlymint and let 
him gie one or two on ’em a right good owd 
poke with his snout! That’d larn ’em to starve 
pore working men and tax the beer and ’bacca. 
Lor! I’d give that owd swordy a pension if he’d 
do that little job.”’ 

“What’s the biggest crab you’ve ever 
caught?” I asked. 

“A six-and-a-half pounder, what I caught 
off the Kentish Knock about a fortnit ago. He 
had claws on him like a money-lender. He’d 
a done well up in Parlymint, too! There’s two 
or three on em’ what I could’ve pointed out to 
him ! Me owd mate had a seven-pounder a year 
or two back.”’ 

“They got a fourteen pounder at Mersea in 
the middle of the war,’’ I said. ‘‘Took him off 
Harwich. I’ve got one of the claws as a paper- 
weight, nine inches long and four inches wide. 
How’s that?”’ 

“Ha! They Mersea men allus was liars 
born that way,’’ Ephraim observed judicially. 

I reminded Ephraim that C. J. Cornish had 
recorded a crab of sixteen pounds, and that the 
late Arthur Patterson, that painstaking Norfolk 
naturalist, had a record of a crab caught off 
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Penzance which was said to weigh between 
twenty and twenty-three pounds. 

“In January, 1912,’ I added, “‘ Patterson 
found, in a picture framer’s shop in Yarmouth, 
what he at first thought to be a pair of mal- 
formed fallow deer’s antlers, but which turned 
out to be the pincer claws of an enormous crab, 
sent from Portugal, which was said to have 
provided a meal for five hands in the fishing boat. 
He measured the claws from pointed end to 
socket and found them to be exactly sixteen 
inches in length. When he compared the 
measurements with those of an eight pound 
crab proportionately, he reckoned that the big 
Portugese crab had not run to more than four- 
teen pounds, which hardly agrees with the nine- 
inch claw of my fourteen-pound crab from 
Harwich.” 

“Yis, yis,’’ agreed Ephraim. “‘There’s rum 
owd things come out o’ the sea and there’s some 
rum owd booys ought to goo into it—with bricks 
tied round their necks! I could find a few on 
“em up in that owd London if I was to hop on 
me bike and goo up there and hev a peek 
round. A wicked owd hole! Allus was—allus 
will be.” 

On which sociological note we cranked up 
the anchor, shook out the sails and voyaged 
up-river to the untainted innocence of Ephraim’s 
home town, where every prospect pleases and 
only visiting politicians are de trop. 


TAME WOODPECKERS 


OR some years a pair of green woodpeckers 
Fee nested in a wood a few hundred yards 

from my house and garden. From conceal- 
ment I have watched the hen feeding her off- 
spring there: she clamps herself at the mouth 
of the nesting hole, and waving her head from 
side to side and contorting her neck, produces a 
pulp which she regurgitates into the maw of the 
first hungry youngster which appears at the 
opening like a jack-in-the-box, thrusting ,her 
beak well down into its throat. This perform- 
ance I have seen repeated eight times in suc- 
cession. 

Both parents feed frequently on the 
lawn, where they delve deep for ants’ “‘eggs’’ 
and leather-jackets; they also climb a stake 
upon which rotten apples are impaled and enjoy 
gouging out gobbets, which they 
greedily swallow. The hen _ has 
become fairly tame and flies only a 
short distance to a tree trunk when 
my wife or I appear; the cock is more 
wary and visits us less often. 

The woodpeckers also find our 
bird-baths welcome places of refresh- 
ment, especially in hot weather. The 
hen hops clumsily across a rose bed, 
clings to the margin of a stone bath 
and, lifting her head high after every 
sip, allows the cool liquid to trickle 
down her gullet, a process which pro- 
duces corresponding ripples outside on 
the yellow-green feathers of her throat 
and breast. A pleasant scene to watch 
at a few feet from our windows ! 

When the young woodpeckers are 
fledged, they accompany the hen on 
the lawn; as they follow her about 
they utter a food cry, a reiterated, 
soft clucking note, which is quite 
different from their shrill clamour 
when they are fed at the nesting hole. 
One afternoon the hen brought a 
fledgling with her. She hopped with 
ungainly gait across the lawn to one 
of the bird-baths (a red, terra-cotta 
saucer) and drank deliberately. The 
youngster followed her : when it 
arrived at the bath, it looked doubt- 
fully at the water, as though it had 
never come across anything like it 
before. After watching the hen drink- 
ing for about half a minute, it evi- 
dently made up its mind to follow 
suit. ‘‘ Well, if Mother sticks her beak 
in, it must be all right. I’ll risk it.” 
That, in simpler avian language, was, 
I imagine, the train of thought. The 
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youngster then quenched its thirst, sipping 
doubtfully at first and not lifting its head as 
high as the hen did, but then drinking with 
avidity. Surely this was its first drink. 
Another very sultry afternoon the hen was 
followed on to the lawn by two well-fledged 
young ones. My wife and I and two friends were 
watching from the shade at some 20 yards dis- 
tance, but the birds did not appear to mind our 
presence, for they fed quietly, no doubt on the 
small black ants which were crawling all over 
the grass. One youngster drank at the terra- 
cotta bath; the other hopped—it looked like a 
series of bumps—to the larger bath, a hollow in 
a flat stone beneath our windows. There it 
bathed thoroughly, preened itself and flew 
to the small tree trunk which supports the 
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adjacent bird-table : clinging to this it rubbed 
its breast and flanks against the bark, trying to 
Squeeze out the moisture from its feathers. 
Thence it flew and hopped to the stone coping 
at the side of a path which at this time was sun- 
hot: leaning its breast against this natural 
radiator it finished its preening, going over each 
feather meticulously, as though it loved it. 
Meanwhile the hen fed the other youngster by 
regurgitation. 

While we were at breakfast a few days after, 
we were surprised to see a young green wood- 
pecker fly from the top of a macrocarpa hedge 
to the bird-table a few feet from the 
window; it hung on to the edge, but the 
crumbs upon which chaffinches and others 
were feeding did not attract it, so it 
descended to the stone bird-bath 
below, from which the hen was drink- 
ing. There it bathed so comprehen- 
sively that its plumage became almost 
black; emerging, it perched on the 
coping and for several minutes 
scratched itself with such vigour, 
particularly round its head and neck, 


that we thought it would draw 
blood. Then it ‘‘sand-bathed”’ on 
the dry earth, and later rubbed 


itself against the warm coping on the 
edge of a garden path. I imagine 
these performances were designed to 
get rid of vermin. The hen apparently 
took no interest in these proceedings. 

The young woodpeckers were 
quite as large as the hen: the green- 
ish feathers on mantle and tail were 
much spotted with light brown and 
the breasts and flanks striped pale 
green and fawn. Their red caps, 
being flecked with minute black plu- 
melets, were much less resplendent 
than those sported by their parents. 
It was a great pleasure to watch the 
quaint habits of these birds, whose 
brilliant plumage suggested the tropics 
—and indeed the heat was almost 
tropical—for so long and_ so inti- 
mately. These woodpeckers seem so 
much at home upon the ground and 
spend so much of their time there 
that I sometimes wonder whether 
they will not in course of time cease 
to be arboreal. If so, perhaps they 
may learn a more graceful mode of 
progression than their clumsy hop- 
pings and bumpings, which recall the 
awkward antics of human kind in a 
sack-race. 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE HOUSE FROM ACROSS THE LAKE 


CLARE HOUSE, KENT—I 


THE PROPERTY OF MR. LAMBERT WIGAN 


> 


By GORDON NARES 


The house, built by an unknown architect for John Larking in 1793, is intricately and compactly planned around a central circular staircase 


HE circle, the earliest known form of 

primitive building expression, has 

maintained a perennial fascination for 
architects, despite the difficulties of incorpora- 
ting it into a design. Variations on circular 
forms were a favourite theme for 18th-cen- 
tury architects in diversifying the shapes of 
rooms, and few plans of houses by Robert 
Adam, his contemporaries, imitators and suc- 
cessors are without a circle, an oval or an 
octagon somewhere in their lay-out. All three 
forms are employed at Clare House, built in 


1793 ; an oval drawing-room, a circular 
library and an elongated octagonal dining- 


2.—‘A VARIETY 


OF ELEVATIONAL 


room are grouped round a domed circular 
staircase hall. 

There are few examples of buildings in 
England where the circle is the dominating 
plan motif, apart from churches and buildings 
of a purely ornamental nature, such as 
rotundas. The best known exceptions are, 
of course, the four Palladian villas—Mere- 
worth Castle, Chiswick House, Nuthall 
Temple (since destroyed) and Foots Cray 
Place—whose central domed circular or octa- 
gonal halls are set within a square, as in their 
Italian prototype, the Villa Capra at Vicenza. 

Examples of houses where the accommo- 








SHAPES AND ANGLES” 


dation itself is planned within a circle are 
equally rare, for obvious reasons. It is 
probably only at the expense of convenience 
that can be solved the problem of planning 
within an area limited by a rigid circumfer- 
ence, as opposed to planning within the com- 
parative freedom of space obtained from the 
usual combinations of rectangles. An ex- 
ception to this generalisation was to be seen 
in the charming and ingenious design by 
Raymond Erith for a House in Devonshire 
to be called the Redoubt, which was exhibited in 
the Architecture Room at the Royal Academy 
this year. Ingenuity and charm are also 
predominant in A-La-Ronde, which 
has been called ‘‘an unique curi- 
osity of Regency taste,” built near 
Exmouth in 1795 by two cousins, 
Jane and Mary Parminter. These 
“much travelled misses,’ who com- 
bined a zest for sightseeing with 
some of the more robust qualities 
of their spiritual sisters, the Ladies 
of Llangollen, modelled their round 
(or rather hexadecagonal) house on 
the Byzantine church of San Vitale 
at Ravenna—an individualistic 
source of inspiration. 

Few people were prepared to 
sacrifice comfort merely to satisfy 
whimsy, although occasionally there 
are those who have the inclination 
and the necessary wealth to indulge 
such eccentricities. Even Lord 
Burlington, it must be remembered, 
built Chiswick House primarily as a 
place in which to entertain his guests. 
But Frederick Hervey, fourth Earl of 
Bristol, designed and built himself 
a huge round (or, strictly speaking, 
oval) house at Ickworth, in Suffolk. 
Bristol, like Dryden’s Zimri, was 
“everything by starts and nothing 
long,” lawyer, priest, bishop and 
earl, art lover, housebuilder, bon 
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3.—THE 


vivantand traveller. Hewas abroad when work 
at Ickworth was begun in 1795, and he never 
saw his last building creation, for he died 
near Rome in1803. The house was built under 
the direction of the Rev. Joseph Sandys, the 
clerk of the works, and his brother Francis, 
who signed his name as architect on one of the 
drawings. But the credit for the conception 
of the design must go to Bristol himself, 
although he is known to have consulted 
Charles Tatham, one of Henry Holland’s 
pupils, and his own son “had a taste for 
architecture.” 

The brothers Sandys had been brought 
over from Ireland, where they had previously 
been engaged in superintending the construc- 
tion of another of Bristol’s circular houses, 
Ballyscullion—known as_ the _ Bishop’s 
Folly—near Lough Beg. This building, the 
model for Ickworth, was begun in 1787, never 
completed, and dismantled in 1813. Bristol, 
in a letter to his daughter, described the 
house as “‘perfectly circular in imitation of one 
I saw upon an Island in the Westmorland 
Lakes. .. . The staircase is in the Centre of the 
house & oval, & like a double screw includes 
the Back stairs, like Ld. Bessborough’s at 
Roehampton and that of Marshal Saxe at 
Chambord in the Poitou.” 

The building in Westmorland mentioned 
by Bristol was Belle Isle, a circular house of 
some size romantically situated on an island 
in Lake Windermere. It was built by John 
Plaw (1745?—1820), the author of Rural 
Architecture, Fermes Ornées and Sketches for 
Country Houses, in the last of which the plans 
of Belle Isle are reproduced. The house is 
classical in taste and a true circle in plan, the 
portico being the only portion that projects. 
In his books Plaw produced numerous designs 
for circular houses, on one occasion vindica- 
ting himself by saying that the cottage in 
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ENTRANCE LOGGIA ON THE SOUTH-EAST FRONT 


question was ‘calculated to give the least 
resistance to the wind.’ The designs for 
Belle Isle were published without any such 
apology, but when the house was built, in 
1775, it aroused considerably more than local 
condemnation, and the owner, a certain Mr. 
English from Nottingham (said by William 
Wordsworth to be the first man to live in the 
Lake District for the sake of the scenery), 





soon sold the house and island for a quarter of 
their cost and returned to the less critical 
neighbourhood of Nottingham. 

On stylistic grounds it might be justi- 
fiable to ascribe to Plaw the design of Clare 
House, East Malling, which was built in 1793 
for John Larking, a timber merchant, banker 
and paper-mill owner. Plaw, as we have seen 
already, had a penchant for circles. The plan 


4.—SWEEP OF THE BALCONY PROMENADE ECHOED BY THE SURMOUNTING 
CANOPY 
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THE STAIRCASE HALL, “THE HUB OF THE 





HOUSE” 


of Clare House is composed not of one circle, but of several. Three 
rooms of irregular shape—circular in effect if not all in fact—radi- 
ate from a circular staircase hall. The re-entrant angles between 
the three main rooms on each floor are occupied by smaller rooms 
—vestibules, cloakrooms, pantries, bath-rooms and dressing-rooms 
—all exhibiting a variety of unusual but not uncomfortable shapes. 
The awkward corners are filled by cupboards and closets. Many 
of the rooms intercommunicate, especially those on the first floor, 
and they mostly have direct access to the central hall, thus 
obviating the necessity for passages. 

Clare House has, therefore, the same basis of design as the 
Palladian villas and might be described as a miniature Mereworth, 
or, having regard to the ease of running such a compactly planned 
house, a functional Foots Cray. Mereworth lies only a few miles 
south of Malling and may have provided the inspiration for Clare 
House. One of the many problems which faced both Colin Campbell 
at Mereworth and the designer of Clare House was the disposal of 
the fireplace flues so that the chimneys did not detract from the 
appearance of the dome. At Mereworth the ‘24 Funnels” are 
concealed in the dome itself and no chimneys are visible. The 
flues at Clare House are arched over the passage that surrounds 
the central rotunda at attic level, and emerge unobtrusively 
alongside the dome. The design at Mereworth culminates in the 
dome, but its counterpart at Clare House does not protrude quite 





7.—A FITTED CUPBOARD IN THE CLOAK-ROOM. “ Quite in 


the modern tradition of built-in furniture ” 


boldly enough to dominate the conjugation of intersecting hipped 
roofs (Fig. 2). It is only when the house is seen from a considerable 
distance, as from across the lake (Fig. 1), that the dome is seen in its 
intended relation to the rest of the house. 

The dominating element in the fagade—if anything can be 
said to dominate such a variety of elevational shapes and angles 
~is not the dome but the curving enttance loggia and its canopied 
balcony (Fig. 4). An early engraving of the house shows the 
balcony without the surmounting canopy, which might also be 
judged to be a later addition by the way it slices uncompromisingly 
across the windows at either end of the semi-circular promenade 
(Fig. 3), and by the Victorian character of the ironwork. 

The engraving just mentioned is by William Green after a 
drawing by John George Wood, who is described in Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters as a water-colourist and draughtsman, 
although he published a book of Plans for Labourers’ Cottages 
(1792), denominating himself ‘Architect, of Bath.” This sug- 
gests that he may have been related to the elder and younger 
Woods of Bath. The very fact that he painted Clare House 
indicates that he had some connection with it, and he might 
conceivably have been responsible for the design, although his 
commonplace labourers’ cottages have none of Plaw’s virtuosity. 

Whoever may have designed the house, it is fairly certain that 
John Larking himself designed and laid out the surrounding park 
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land. This is confined on all sides ‘of the 
house by belts of trees, except on the 
north-west, where a short open boundary 
gave a view of the Medway Gap in the 
North Downs. The intervening grass land is 
planted with clumps of elm and chestnut, 
whose siting might at first appear to be cap- 
ricious, ‘like spots of ink flicked at random 
from a pen,” but which are so arranged as to 
increase the impression of space, and also to 
guide the eye north-eastwards from the 
house along the line of the original entrance 
drive, and south-eastwards down the slight 
slope towards the lake. The latter vista is 
framed on the far side of the water by a pair 
of copper beech trees. 


The old approach to the house from the 
north-east is now disused and has been re- 
placed by the shorter carriage-way from the 
London-Maidstone road, which lies to the 
west. This drive curls round the house and 
terminates in a small sweep before the south- 
east front. The house is entered through a 
pedimented door at the left-hand end of the 
loggia (Fig. 3). The matching door at the 
other end of the loggia was built as a dummy 
and never intended for use. The front door 
opens into a small entrance hall (see plan), 
curved on two of its five sides to accommodate 
the walls of the adjoining rooms (the circular 








9.—SKETCH PLAN 


library on the right and the oval drawing- 
room on the left) and oblique on the side 
where one enters the circular stair hall (Fig. 6), 
the hub of the house. 

Staircases, of all the many components 
of a house, lend themselves most agreeably to 
accommodation within a circle. The domed 
stair-well at Clare House is a particularly 
pleasing example of staircase design, reminis- 
cent, in an austere way, of the circular stair- 
case at Townley Hall, County Louth, built by 
the Irish architect, Francis Johnstone, in 
1794. The decoration in the hall at Clare 
House is very subdued and the wall surfaces 
are quite plain except for a modillion cornice 
under the gallery, a floral moulding at second- 
floor level, and another simple cornice where 
the rotunda starts to curve inwards to the 
glass-topped dome (Fig. 5). The handrail 
to the stairs is carried on wrought-iron 
balusters of correspondingly simple character. 

The library, (Fig. 8) entered from the 
stair-hall, lies to the right of the front door 
and occupies the three-windowed bay under 
the loggia. The room is fitted with con- 
temporary fitted bookshelves on either side 
of the door and also between the windows. 
Above the. door hangs a portrait of a young 
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girl fondling a King Charles 
spaniel puppy, painted by 
an unknown artist of the 
school of Kneller. The au- 
thor of the Dutch landscape 
which hangs over the chim- 
ney-piece is also unknown. 
This fireplace is made of 
veined grey marble and its 
internal grate surround is 
decorated with arrows and 
spears joined together by 
laurel wreaths, ribands 
and entwined snakes. On 
the wall opposite hangs 
a seascape by the elder 
William van de _ Velde 
(1610-1693). 

The oval drawing- 
room (Fig. 10) lies on 
the opposite side of the 
front door lobby to the 
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BAY UNDER THE LOGGIA 


library, and occupies the bay of the house 
that projects towards the west. The room is 
decorated largely in gold and white: white 
wallpaper with a pattern of harps and gar- 
lands in gold; a white marble chimney-piece ; 
white and gilt mirrors; gold curtains with 
deep fringed pelmets and a gilt curtain rod 
with its ends disguised as the heads of eagles. 
The shelves on the mirrors between the win- 
dows carry 18th-century French china figures. 
By the door hangs one of a pair of coaching 
scenes by James Pollard; the other hangs in 
the dining-room, which lies on the opposite 
side of the staircase-hall. 

The angle between the dining-room and 
the study is filled by a cloak-room, formed in 
what was originally a study. One corner of 
this room is fitted with a contemporary cup- 
board whose double doors conceal mahogany 
drawers and racks for papers (Fig. 7)—quite 
in the modern tradition of built-in furniture. 

(To be concluded). 
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DRAWING-ROOM, DECORATED IN GOLD AND WHITE 
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VINEYARDS IN ENGLAND 


so desirable that they tend to be planted 

up to the extreme limits of the climatic 
zone in which they will grow and ripen fruit. 
Consequently, if the movements of these plants 
can be traced by the historian of horticulture or 
agriculture, he will, incidentally, gain light on 
the question of climatic changes. Such a plant 
is the Old World grapevine, Vitis Vinifera. The 
New World congeners of the species give no such 
indication, first because they have not been 
cultivated until recently, second because 
several of the numerous species, for example 
Vitis Labrusca, grow much farther north, in 
nature, than Vitis Vinifera. 

A northern movement of the vine seems to 
have begun in late Roman Republican times, 
but this was due to the spread of civilised 
technics which accompanied the Hellenisation 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic worlds. Still 
the climatic conditions must have been suitable, 
and as early as Cato’s time the powerful viti- 
cultural interests in Italy were finding it advis- 
able to restrict Gallic viticulture by making such 


[= aesi are certain plants whose fruits are 


as far north as Latvia, there is nothing surpris- 
ing in such facts. 

About the middle of the 14th century a 
decline in viticulture seems to have set in, which 
may probably have been due to a complex of 
causes. There is evidence of a climatic change 
in the direction of greater rainfall, and there was 
certainly a great increase in the imports of cheap 
French wines, which may have competed 
successfully with the native ones. But the 
decline was not steep; vineyards were still culti- 
vated, and, in fact, the vineyard has never been 
entirely banished from England excepting dur- 
ing two short interregna between about 1840 
and 1875, and from about 1914 to 1945. 

The first of these lapses was ended by the 
Marquis of Bute’s successful plantation of vine- 
yards in Glamorganshire, carried out for him by 
Mr. Andrew Pettigrew, who wrote an account of 
the plantation in Bunyard and Owen’s The Fruit 
Garden (CountRY LiFe, 1904). These Welsh 
vineyards of Gamay vines expanded and pro- 
duced numerous good vintages until 1914, when 
they were grubbed for war-time potatoes. The 
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VINE-DRESSERS PRUNING THEIR VINEYARD. FROM A SAXON MS. 


restriction part of the Republic’s foreign policy. 
Later, in Imperial times, the Government was 
forced to revive this policy at various times, and 
for a’: much better reason; for viticulture was 
found to be by so much the most profitable way 
of exploiting the soil that it constantly threat- 
ened the corn supply of the Provinces. 
However, in 280 the Emperor Probus, 
himself the son of a farmer, decreed permission 
for the planting of vineyards in France, Spain 
and Britain, and it was presumably subsequent 
to this decree that vines were first planted in 
this country. We do not know. It is quite 
possible that the introduction was earlier, for 
there had been, of course, a busy commerce 
between Britain and the Continent for some cen- 
turies and the standard of civilisation in Britain 
was high during the Ist century B.c. All that 
can be said is that place-names of Roman origin 
indicate that there were vineyards in the southern 
counties during the 3rd and 4th centuries B.c. 
No light on the subject appears during the 
period of struggle between the Romano-Britons 
and the invading Teutons, but after the worst 
of that was over the vineyards were still there, 
for the vine is named by Bede as one of the 
amenities of his country. Thereafter, the spread 
of vineyards was apparently much the same as 
in any other country. They were a common- 
place of agriculture during the Saxon period; 
about thirty are named in the Domesday Book, 
and the monastery accounts of the following 
three hundred years are full of references to the 
expenses of the vineyard and the revenue from 
its products... Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, 
Norfolk and Kent made wine as one of the 
normal activities following upon the harvest. 
And when we note that the vineyards on the 
European mainland had, meanwhile, advanced 
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resultant new lapse was ended about 1945, by 
Mr. R. Barrington Brock in Surrey, with the 
establishment of the Oxted Viticultural Re- 
search Station, where over eighty varieties have 
already been planted for trials; by a firm of 
nurserymen in Lancashire, and by myself, on a 
very small scale in Kent, as a consequence of 
some pre-war experiments in another county. 
The English planter has a considerable 
body of experience to draw upon, apart from the 
great mass of Continental literature on viti- 
culture, for during the 16th and 17th centuries a 
number of English vignerons wrote text-books, 
in an attempt to check the decline of the vine- 
yards. This had been greatly accelerated by 
the increase of commerce with France, Germany 
and Spain, and by the dissolution of the 
monasteries, whereby the principal English vine- 
dressers, who were monks, were disabled from 
continuing the practice of their art. This habit 
of writing text-books continued into the 18th 
century, towards the end of which, however, as in 
the 19th century, we find the experts giving all their 
attention to hot-house culture of the grape and 
overlooking the problem of vineyard cultivation. 
The text-books that are still worth attention 
are not numerous: in 1577 Barnaby Googe 
published his translation of Heresbachius, but 
his essay on viticulture is not, of course, adapted 
for English conditions. Parkinson has a little 
to say on the subject in his Theater of Plants and 
elsewhere. Sir Hugh Platt is more to the pur- 
pose. In 1665 William Hughes published his 
The Compleat Vineyard, which is still thoroughly 
reliable, and so is The English Vineyard Vindi- 
cated, a short treatise published by John Rose, 
gardener to Charles II, under the patronage of 
John Evelyn. But in many respects the most 
interesting of the viticultural writings of this 
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period was not published until 1933, although 
written in about 1670. This is a chapter in The 
Garden Book of Sir Thomas Hanmer, which deals 
not only with the author’s own experience as a 
vine-dresser, but with that of one Colonel 
Blunt, who would appear to have been an 
enthusiast. These two accounts are interesting, 
not only because of the extraordinary list of 
varieties considered suitable for cultivation 
here (including the Corinth grape from which 
currants are made), but because the treatment 
of such questions as soil, site, and pruning are 
entirely in accord with the most modern practice. 

If the movements of the northern marginal 
vineyards are not entirely reliable meteoro- 
logical recorders, it is because there are other 
factors governing the successful growing of vines 
in cold climates. The two most important are 
the ingenuity and enterprise of the vine-dresser 
and hybridiser, and the incidence of fungus 
diseases. When English gardeners tried once 
again to emancipate the vine from the glass 
prison in which the 19th century had enclosed 
it, they were forced to make the attempt with 
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varieties quite unsuitable for vineyard culture, 
and so came to the conclusion that the climate 
was at fault. Yet a glance at the meteoro- 
logical records of France and Britain will at 
once reveal that this is not the case. Success 
depends upon the planting of suitable varieties, 
and upon realising that no fruit plant, not even 
the apple tree, produces good crops every year. 

It is not uncommon to see Black Hamburgh 
planted out of doors and that quite successfully, 
yet this variety is classed by the French as 
Second Epoch and would therefore never be 
planted by them in northern vineyards without 
any protection. The English planter should 
confine himself to Precocious First Epoch vines, 
the only member of which class sometimes to be 
found here is the Golden Chasselas vine, mis- 
leadingly known as Royal Muscadine. 

For open vineyard planting in southern 
England the following varieties have shown 
themselves to be suitable: Gamay Hatif des 
Vosges, a red-wine Vinifera variety; Seyve- 
Villard 5.276, a white-wine hybrid with Vinifera 
and American parentage ; Baco No. 1, another 
Euro-American hybrid; the Viniferas Madeleine 
Royale, and Golden Chasselas, grown on a very 
large scale in the Paris region. Mr. Barrington 
Brock has had striking success with a Hungarian 
variety, Perle de Czaba, which he leaves on the 
vine into November, and which is actually 
improved, as to the sweetness of the fruit, by 
frosting. It would probably also be worth 
trying such typical north European varieties as 
Forster’s White Seedling, Madeleine Noir, 
Portugais Bleu; and experiments are being 
made with Rose Chasselas, Rose Malvoisie and 
some American species which, however, are of 
inferior flavour (with the possible exception of 
the Strawberry Grape). A tried variety for the 
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English vineyard, of not very good quality 
however, is Brant. 

For the growing of grapes in northern 
climates a rich or heavy soil is pernicious, pro- 
ducing too much wood growth and little fruit. 
Sandy loam, light, earthy clays, and thoroughly 
wretched, stony soils are to be preferred, once, 
especially in the last-mentioned, the young vines 
have been started. The use of chemical 
manures should be avoided, except for restoring 
a marked and determined deficiency. In fact, 
any manuring at all must be discreet. It is 
probably best to give no manure at all until the 
vines are carrying fruit, in their third or fourth 
year, when a light mulch of compost or dung can 
be spread in the spring and hoed in during, the 
autumn. The best wine grapes are producediin soils 
having high potash and phosphate contents and 
low in nitrogen, a condition which seems to 
make for easy ripening and high sugar-making 
activity. A slightly richer soil will suit table 
varieties, which are required to be larger and 
more pulpy. 

The exposure of the vineyard should be 
south or south-east, above the May frost line 
where possible, to avoid damage to young 
foliage. An open site with moving air is prefer- 
able to a close hot-spot, for while the latter 
situation will ripen grapes, it will also frost the 
young foliage and promote fungus diseases. 

In northern vineyards vines should be 
crowded. This rule has been arrived at empiric- 
ally, and is contrary to what one would expect. 
The reason perhaps is that root-competition 
checks excessive growth from too much moist- 
ure. Thirty inches between vines and one yard 
between rows is a good distribution. Each vine 
is provided with a bamboo stake 5 ft. tall, and 
the stakes are wired to three braced wires 
stretched between stout stakes driven in at the 
ends of the rows. The lowest wire should not be 
more than 6 ins. from the soil. 

There are as many ways of pruning vines 
as there are vine-dressers, but there are only 
two, or according to Mr. Barrington Brock 
only one, which should be used in England. 
I will deal first with the doubtful method, which 
is particularly suitable where the vines are 
against dwarf walls—espalier. During three 
years a permanent stock is developed, being cut 
back each year, a little less than the previous 
season, in the form of a single, horizontal cordon 
tied to the lowest wire. Each eye along this will 
produce fruit wood. Once established, the wood 
at these eyes is pruned to fruiting spurs. Allow 
two shoots to grow out at each eye; one will 
carry a bunch of grapes, the other will not be 
allowed to carry fruit. At the end of the season 
the fruit wood is cut right away and the replace- 
ment shoot is cut to two buds, which will pro- 
duce, in the following season, a fruit bearer and 
another replacement shoot. The pruning should 
be done in November, December or January, 
but one must remember that the earlier it is 
done, the earlier will the vine move in the follow- 


ing season, so that where spring frost is to be 
feared, the pruning should be as late as possible, 
and may even be postponed until March. 

The most reliable method of pruning, very 
similar to that adopted by Colonel Blunt, is 
known as the Guyot system. The following is 
a slight adaptation of it which I prefer : the vine, 
started as a cutting which will take root as 
readily as any Ribes cutting, is cut, at the end of 
its first season’s growth, to a single bud (or two, 
so as to have one in reserve). At the end of the 
second season it is cut to two buds. Of the shoots 
which grow from these one may be allowed to 
carry a bunch of grapes in the third season, 
unless the vine is a weakling; the other is for 
replacement wood. At the end of the third 
season, the fruit bearer is cut out and the other 
cut to three buds, so that in the fourth season 
we shall have three shoots, one to carry a bunch 
of grapes, the other two for replacement. At 
pruning time the fruit bearer is again cut out, 
and of the other two one is cut to two buds for 
replacement wood and the other cut to five, six 
or eight buds, according to the strength of the 
vine, and tied down to the lowest wire. The 
shoots which arise from this latter wood will 
bear the fruit, and the new wood upon which 
this fruit is carried is tied up to the second wire. 
At full maturity each vine may carry as many 
as ten bunches of grapes, but no more. 

Vinis Vinifera varieties are subject to two 
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fungus troubles’ to which they may succumb 
completely. Euro-American hybrids are more 
resistant. The two parasites are Oidium 
(Unicula necator) and Downy Mildew (Perono- 
spora viticola). Sulphur will prevent the estab- 
lishment of the former, copper of the latter. 
Continental preventive practice involves fre- 
quent dusting with sulphur and washing with 
Bordeaux mixture. In Kent I have found that 
dusting with a 50-50 mixture of ground sul- 
phur and copper-lime dust, sufficiently often to 
keep the foliage tolerably well covered above and 
below, is effective. In addition it is worth 
washing the pruned stocks, just before the buds 
burst, with 5 per cent. lime-sulphur. Dusting 
begins when the shoots are five inches long and 
comes to an end when the grapes are colouring. 

The vines have not been attacked by any 
native pests apart from these two fungi, and it 
does not seem as if they are attractive, even to 
Red Spider, when well out in the open. There 
is, of course, a most destructive vine aphis 
which is the vector of a virus disease. The 
aphis is Phylloxera, and it is at present unknown 
in this country. There is no cure for it, if it 
appears, owing to its habit of colonising the root 
of the vine with specially adapted individuals. 

The practice of grafting Vinifera varieties 
upon American rootstocks—many of these 
hybrids of two or more American species—was 
introduced to combat Phylloxera damage. The 
aphis is of American origin and the American 
Vitacae have a natural power of resisting its 
ravages. The practice has, however, been 
developed for other purposes and, on the Con- 
tinent, rootsticks suitable for a very wide 
variety of soils, and for the promotion of various 
habits of growth, are used. They are very 
numerous, but it is probable that a sufficient 
range of choice would be ours if we had stocks 
of the six principal rootstock varieties. At the 
time of writing this is not the case. 

The value of these rootstocks, apart from 
their use in dealing with Phylloxera, is great, for 
whereas the vine on its own roots will react to 
soil conditions in a manner which we can hardly 
modify at all, by choosing a root to suit the soil 
we can control the habit of the vegetation. We 
can also plant vines in soils which would not 
permit them to grow at all on their own roots. 
For example, certain rootstocks, hybrids of 
Vitis Berlandieri, are so lime-tolerant that some 
of the magnificent vineyard sites on the south 
slopes of the Downs could be exploited with their 
help. Similarly, as the geotropic angle of the 
roots of various stocks varies between 20 
degrees and 80 degrees to the horizon, the 
roots of vines can be chosen to suit soil depth. 
Finally, by the careful choice of starving stocks, 
it may become possible to crop vines success- 
fully in really heavy soils. 
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HISTORY OF THE HORSE IN WOOD AND CHINA 


By M. GORDON ETHERINGTON 


1.—SIR COLIN CAMPBELL ON HIS ORIi:NTAL CHARGER AND A PRIMITIVE HORSE. 


My uncle he sells old Clo’ 
He’s a dealer in China, you know 


OST people know that ditty, but perhaps 
M only a few understand that “‘Clo’”’ is 

an abbreviation of the Devon word 
“Cloam,’’ meaning pottery or china, and does 
not mean, as I used to think, that Uncle was 
a rag and bone man collecting old clothes and 
broken china up and down the streets. It is 
likely that he was a welcome and honoured 
visitor in many isolated villages and lonely 
farm-houses, where he took his pedlar’s pack, 
often carrying cloam models of homely domestic 
animals from the potteries to the country 
people’s mantel-shelves. Much of the clay 
spoken of as Chester Clay came from Devon. 
It was shipped from Bideford to the port of 


AND SOUTHERN BLOOD” 


Chester, and there loaded on pack horses which 
made their way through a wild, rough country- 
side to Staffordshire. 

The history of the horse has been caught 
and held in chinaware very much as fossil shells 
and prehistoric animals have been preserved in 
chalk and clay. Now that the memory of all 
that the horse has done for us is fading so 
rapidly it is well worth while to trace the part 
he has played in building up the past, before he 
is forgotten. Wooden toys and the china models 
in cottages give us a vivid reminder of the enor- 
mous demands we made on his courage and 
strength. 

His history in this country starts with a 
primitive native type—a short-legged, stocky 
little animal, active, bold and hardy, which 





(Right) 2.—““MIXED NORTHERN 


fended for itself winter and summer alike, and 
was first hunted for its flesh by our forefathers, 
then tamed and gradually brought into sub- 
jection. The little wooden horse on the right in 
Fig. 1 shows this primitive type which was 
found in Central Asia, France, the British Isles, 
Germany and Scandinavia. Sir Colin Campbell’s 
charger represents the elegant Oriental, the 
graceful foreigner whose fine skin and slender 
limbs were unsuited to a northerly climate and 
the heavy going in this country but who 
blended with the native stock. The mixture of 
north and south became a wonderful combina- 
tion, though at the beginning of the 19th 
century Thomas Brown, in his Manual og, 
Modern Farriery, pointed out that the produce of 
our mares and an Asiatic horse ‘‘must be one 





3.—‘QUEEN VICTORIA’S CHILDREN ON THEIR PONIES MAY HAVE INSPIRED THE FIGURES OF THESE TWO LITTLE 


GIRLS.” 





5.—THE SQUIRE AND HIS LADY ON THEIR PONIES, WITH THEIR DAUGHTER 
TRYING HER EQUESTRIAN SKILL ON A GOAT 


(Right) 4—SANCHO PANZA ON HIS ASS 


remove at least from the foreign stock, before 
the foreign stock can be depended on.” 


Fig. 2 shows that the influence of this new 
breeding was felt even in toy stables. (The 
pleasure of owning such a stable has been 
denied the modern child.) The prancing grey, 
one of a team of three, which delighted some 
nursery more than a hundred years ago, is a 
faithful representation of mixed northern and 
southern blood. He would have been greatly in 
demand for wedding carriages and processions. 
The black horse on the left shows the result of 
introducing some cart blood. Here is the old- 
fashioned coach and carriage horse—often 
known as “‘a ride and drive.’”’ The long canon 
bones may not have been given him knowingly, 
but they are always a sign of getting away 
from Nature’s original design. 


While the horse was appearing in new and 
improved forms during the 18th and 19th 
centuries the English potters were recording his 
history in clay. The early Staffordshire pieces 
were crude and simple—primitive like the little 
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6.—THREE TYPICAL STAFFORDSHIRE PIECES: 
ON HIS CHARGER. 


early horse, becoming more elegant as time 
went on. 

The pottery models make one thing very 
plain. Although the times may have been hard, 
the horse was a common interest to people in 
all walks of life, all over the land. He was 
essential to the wel.-veing of the country, and 
was admired for his many good qualities. Even 
the dreaded Napoleon found his way to the 
mantelpieces of England mounted on a beauti- 
ful and spirited charger. Happy peasants went 
to market on Arab steeds (Fig. 6). One might 
think that they did a horse deal during the day, 
as the horse on which they set out has a much 
less robust appearance than the one which 
brings them home. 


(Right) 7.— 


In England the squire and his lady rode 
out on ponies bearing a close resemblance to an 
Exmoor-thoroughbred cross (Fig. 5). Riding 
was an exercise so much to be desired by young 
and old that goats and dogs were pressed into 
service by the younger members of the family 
when their parents had commandeered the 
ponies. It was a calamity to be left dismounted. 

Then, as now, Royal Princesses were held 
in great affection by the country people, and 
Queen Victoria’s children on their ponies may 
have inspired the figures of two little girls 
(Fig. 3) on what seem to be an Exmoor 
and a Highland pony. Perhaps this Exmoor, 
with its mealy muzzle and light ring round the 
eye, may in fact have been a Galloway. There 


PEASANTS ON THEIR WAY TO AND FROM MARKET, AND NAPOLEON 
“IT WAS A CALAMITY TO BE LEFT DISMOUNTED” 


is strong evidence to suggest that the Galloway 
pony and the Exmoor had a common origin. 

Following close behind them comes Sancho 
Panza on his patient ass. (Fig. 4). The family 
history of the ass has been almost completely 
ignored, but it may prove to be more closely 
bound up with that of the horse than we have 
imagined possible. 

Now, chargers, coach horses, the little 
horses that went to market, donkeys and goats 
are leaving, or have left, our family circle. We 
have no further use for them, but their counter- 
parts in clay remain to turn our thoughts back 
to the natural graces and fine qualities which 
horses brought into our lives and which they 
seem to be taking with them as they disappear. 


THE OTHER SORT OF TUNNY-FISHING 


By L. R. BRIGHTWELL 


r NHOSE who know the tunny fish only in 
a tin, or as an autumnal picture in*the 
Sporting Press, have little conception of 

its true importance in a hungry world. It is 

much more than a rich man’s plaything, to be 
caught after a good deal of ritual, and finally 

have its tail-fin mounted on the bowsprit of a 

yacht. One third of the world’s population 

relys on the tunny for its principal fish supply. 

Its capture on the grand scale varies 
greatly, from the huge rod-and-line team crafts 
of the United States, or the sporting little Breton 
tonniers, to the huge madragues of farther 
south, but it is this last method that I propose to 
describe. 

One pushes off from Tangier beach at dawn 
in a small boat, to grope for the fleet’s mother 
ship, a fourth- or fifth-hand trawler registered 
many years ago at Hull. Her Spanish owner is 
inordinately proud of her. Over coffee and cog- 
nac he points ecstatically to a photograph cut 





TUNNY FISHERMEN OFF TANGIER CLIMBING INTO THEIR 
NET TO HELP HOIST THEIR CATCH ABOARD 


from an English paper and pinned to the cabin 
wall. It shows an “orthodox’”’ tunny-fisher, 
standing beside the inevitable head-down car- 
case, caught off Scarborough. 

“When the fishing is bad,’’ says our host, 
“T look at that and have one laugh. Imagine it 

. one big yacht, a man in harness, two, three, 
four hour perhaps... and ¢hen, one fish!’’ He 
sits down and laughs till the rusted plates of his 
flagship rattle in sympathy. 

A mile’s steam takes us to the fleet ...a 
score of barges, crazy as the flagship, manned by 
crews—some two hundred men _ perhaps— 
straight out of the Arabian Nights. The barges 
form a rough circle perhaps some thirty feet 
across. Fathoms below is the trap end of a 
huge funnel net, its entrance a mile or so away 
towards Cape Spartel. Soon we shall haul it up 
to see what the last twenty-four hours have 
brought. Two hauls a day, the second to round 
up any stragglers, is the routine of the few 
months’ tunny season, 
before the fish leave for 
their distant spawning 
grounds. A whistle blows 
and to a rhythmic 


chanting the haul 
begins. Presently the 
blinding blue of the 


water is broken by huge 
torpedo-like shapes 
dashing from side to 
side at furious speed. 
Now pandemonium is 
loosed. The circle of 
water is a boiling mass 
of tunny, ten footers, 
perhaps forty of them, 
and half as many seven 
-foot swordfish, each 
with a yard-long blade. 
Above the yells and 
shrieks of the men one 
can hear these bony 
blades ramming the 
barges, and breaking off 
with a dull crunch. 
The tun, for all its great 
size, is only a mackerel 
with little idea of fight, 
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A SWORDFISH CAUGHT IN THE 
TUNNY NETS 


and dies in a few minutes once out of the water. 
Where the sportsman plays it for hours, the 
Arab fisherman leaps overside and laughingly 
puts a washing line noose over its tail, for his 
mates to haul it inboard. Some books speak 
of spears and clubs. I never saw anything more 
deadly than a cigarette. But how a man can 
actually ride (I have seen it) astride a swordfish 
without being bisected by its dorsal fin is a 
mystery tome. 

~ It is all over in ten minutes. Before long 
anything over sixty thousand pounds’ weight 
of tun and swordfish is hurrying shorewards, to 
be piled on lorries or placed one each side of a 
donkey, so that the fish look as though going to. 
market on four tottering legs. Soon some of the 
rich red meat will be speeding from the cannery 
to Britain ana a people far too fussy and con- 
servative about its fish. Tunny, together with 
herring, mackerel, salmon and eels, tops the list 
of fishes as regards sheer food value and vitamin, 
content, 
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THE LEAD-INHIBITING BID 


N this discourse on psychic bidding we have 
I dealt so far with attempts to hamper the 
opponents by bidding what is presumed to 
be their best suit. Another popular form of 
psychic is the bid to stop a lead. 
The following coup was:credited to Cedric 
Kehoe, an outstanding (and daring) player of 
pre-war days: 


@AQ862 VAKQJ93 OA 7 


Sitting South, Kehoe dealt himself the 
above hand. This was the bidding : 
South West North East 
2 Hearts No bid 2 Spades 3 Clubs 
4 Clubs (!) No bid 4 Spades No bid 


7 Spades 

Obviously it was easy enough to find out 
whether North had the Ace of Clubs—but 
Kehoe was in the mood to gamble the grand 
slam even though that card were missing, as in 
fact it was. The ruse succeeded, for East, con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of a Club lead, 
obligingly played out a Diamond. 


Does East deserve any sympathy? None 
at all. 
Study South’s bidding. He makes an 


immediate slam try by cue-bidding the enemy 
suit, and extracts from North a mere rebid of 
his spades. South has learnt nothing that he 
did not know before. Yet he still bids Seven 
Spades. It does not need a magician to work 
out that either the grand slam is cold on any 
lead, or that South was trying to stop a Club 
lead. 

East was a poor player and fell into the 
trap. When it was later pointed out to Kehoe 
that his psychic could not have worked against 
a good opponent, he promptly retorted: 
“Against a good player I wouldn’t bid Four 
Clubs; I would bid Three Diamonds. He would 
then think I was trying to stop a Diamond lead.”’ 

This conjures up the fascinating prospect 
of a new conundrum. Suppose you sit East in 
a similar situation. All you have to do is to 
work out exactly how good a player you are in 
South’s estimation ! 

Boris Shapiro was confronted with a 
horrible problem in this year’s European 
Championships during our critical match against 
Sweden : 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

Bidding : 

South West North East 
No bid 1 Heart Double Redouble 
1 Spade 2 Spades (!) No bid 3 Hearts 
No bid 6 Hearts 


Shapiro led the King of Spades—and then 
time stood still. Was it conceivable that Einar 
Werner (West) had insulted him by bidding the 
slam with two losing Spades? If West held 
a singleton Spade and two Diamonds, the Ace 
of Spades continuation would be fatal. 

Fortunately an expert’s reasoning found 
the solution. West had made a slam try by cue- 
bidding Spades; he had extracted no tangible 
information from East and had made no 
attempt to seek further enlightenment. There- 
fore, Shapiro concluded, Werner was trying to 
beat par by stopping a Spade lead or continu- 
ation. The Ace of Spades duly followed, and 
British supporters breathed again. In the other 
room the hand was played in an accurate con- 
tract of Five Hearts. 

With a favourable set-up the lead-inhibiting 
bid is sometimes most difficult to counter. Peter 
Leventritt, one of the visiting American team, 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


scored a signal success in their match against 
Crockford’s Club on the following hand : 


WEST @ AQ 2 EAST @& K7 
5 2 9 1094 
OkKQjJ742 OA865 
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Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

The American West-East bidding was One 
Diamond—One Heart (!); Two Diamonds— 
Two No-Trumps; Three Hearts—Three No- 
Trumps. South, who might normally have led 
a Heart from K QO 8 6, played a Spade and 
Leventritt wrapped up nine tricks. The same 
contract was defeated in the other room. 

This was an ideal lay-out for the psychic 
bidder. There was nothing to tell South that 
East did not have a genuine four-card Heart 
suit. Note that One Heart was a dual-purpose 
bid and only semi-psychic in character. Over 
West’s opening bid there was, on their system, 
no satisfactory response. The hand was too 
good for One No-Trump or Two Diamonds, not 
strong enough for Two No-Trumps or Three 
Diamonds. The “ book”’ bid is Two Clubs—but 
why not try One Heart, which might make 
things difficult for the opposition and could 
come to little harm? If West should raise 
Hearts enthusiastically, there was always a 
place of refuge in the Diamond suit. 

The opportunity for another form of dual- 
purpose semi-psychic often occurs in a situation 
like this : 


WEST @ KQ43 EAST @ A 109762 
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West deals and bids One Diamond. East 


THE BATTLE 


A Golf Commentary by 


O-DAY will be played at Ganton the 
foursomes in the Ryder Cup match, 


and to-morrow the singles. I hope to 
be one among the thousands—nobody can guess 
how many thousands—of spectators trying to 
see it, and meanwhile I must try to say some- 
thing about it beforehand. Let it be clearly 
understood that I decline to prophesy. I did not 
go so far as prophecy about the Walker Cup 
match, but I was more hopeful than it sub- 
sequently appeared I ought to have been, aud 
now I think discretion is best. Obviously we 
have got a good side, though it would be a 
better one if Cotton had not decided to stand 
down, and likewise, I incline to add, if Fred 
Daly had not had a very disappointing summer 
by comparison with his magnificent golf of 
1947 and 1948. Still, it is a good one, with most 
of its players apparently at the top of their form. 
Is it good enough? That is where I propose to 
be discreet, more particularly as we know so 
comparatively little about our visitors. They 
are sure to be formidably efficient, if only 
because they have gained their places by the 
relentless test of scores done in a long-drawn-out 
series of tournaments played at top pressure; 
but to know that by inference is not quite the 
same thing as knowing it from the evidence of 


our own eyes. 
* * * 


We over here have seen only two of the nine 
players. First there is Sam Snead, who has won 
our Open Championship and has won everything 
else in America except the Championship, which 
has several times slipped through his fingers 
through an unfortunate finish. Second is Lloyd 
Mangrum, whom we saw here at St. Andrews 
playing in his uniform as a returning soldier and 
recognised as clearly a player of very high class. 
Since then he has won, in 1946, the American 
Open, after a tie with Ghezzi and the then almost 
invincible Byron Nelson. Demaret we know very 
well indeed by repute, not only for the many- 
coloured splendours of his attire, but for many 
victories. It was only last year that he and 


responds with One Spade and West bids Two 
Spades. The obvious action by East is to bid 
Four Spades without further ado. But although 
the game from his angle looks a near certainty, 
the thoughtful player will reach it in a different 
way. What can it cost to bid Three Clubs? 

This is technically known as a “‘trial bid,” 
and cannot of course be passed. It means that 
East wants to be in a game but is not quite 
strong enough to bid it himself. His Spades 
may only be a four-card suit, for instance, and 
there might be a better contract if West has 
only three; or he would like to be reassured 
about a fit in his second suit—the suit in which 
the trial bid is normally made. The responsi- 
bility will lie with West. With extra values and 
a good fit, he bids Four Spades over Three 
Clubs; with only three Spades he bids No- 
Trumps, repeats his Diamonds or shows a 
secondary Heart suit; with no extra values he 
signs off with Three Spades, which East will 
normally pass. 

In the hand in question, West naturally 
jumps to Four Spades over the trial bid. Even 
if he had signed off with Three Spades, East 
would still have bid game on general values. 
But note the effect of the psychic trial bid of 
Three Clubs. South’s hand was the following : 

@8 YJ973 QOA762 &QJ74 

Had the bidding proceeded One Diamond— 
One Spade; Two Spades—Four Spades, South’s 
natural and most promising lead would be a 
Club. As it happens, this is the only lead to 
defeat the contract. But on the actual bidding 
this lead looked so dangerous that he selected 
the Three of Hearts and thus allowed East to 
make an overtrick. 


OF GANTON 
BERNARD DARWIN 


Hogan (before his unlucky accident) seemed 
constantly hunting each other for first place. 
Harrison, mysteriously called “‘ Dutch,’”’ was a 
member of the Ryder Cup team that murdered 
our men in the mud and rain of Portland, and 
he is, I am told by one who was there, horribly 
strong and effective rather than elegant. 
Heafner chased Middlecoff home in this year’s 
American Open; Harbert (he is called ‘‘ Chick” 
—but I find it hard to recognise any but 
Chick Evans) is said to be the longest of all 
drivers and that promises good fun in the 
watching and ‘“‘Ohs!”’ from the onlookers. The 
other three—Alexander, Palmer and Hamilton 
—are at present no more than menacing names 
to us, and with that I must leave these invading 
cohorts till I have seen them. 
‘-e-@ 


It is, at any rate, a tolerably cheering fact 
that of the three Ryder Cup matches played in 
this country we have won two. America, in 
America, has always hitherto presented an in- 
surmountable obstacle. In the four matches 
played on the other side, at Worcester, Scioto, 
Ridgewood and Portland respectively, our men 
have always had most definitely the worst of it, 
ending with an almost complete disaster in 
which only Sam King heroically marred that 
long list of noughts. Here, however, it has been 
another story, for we won at Moortown 6-4 and 
at Southport and Ainsdale in 1933 6-5. It was 
not till 1937 that we were beaten, also at South- 
port, 7-3. 

Of those three matches I have a number of 
memories, some rather dim and confused, some 
still uncommonly vivid. Two of them are of 
truly odious weather. The Moortown match 
was, I find, played on May 26 and 27, but I 
seldom remember to have felt colder. It was 
cruel, bitter weather, and stood our side, I fancy, 
in good stead. Our adversaries piled woolly on 
woolly, and yet were frozen—I particularly re- 
call Joe Turnesa, one of the many elder brothers 
of Willie, our Amateur Champion of 1947. I 
never saw anyone look so shiveringly, miserably 
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cold in all my life. And then, at Southport, in 
(937, in June this time, on the day of the singles 
it rained and it rained, as if its heart would 
break. My shoes felt like leaking boats, and it 
was all I could do to force myself to make a dash 
every now and then from the sheltering club- 
house out into the deluge. 

1 do hope Ganton will be kinder than that. 
I read that Ben Hogan would like some bad 
weather, since his men are good init. I have 
no doubt they are, but I hope they will not have 
to prove it. 

As regards the actual golf the Moortown 
match began rather depressingly, since the 
Americans led 2-1 in the foursomes with one 
half; it ended triumphantly by our winning five 
singles out of the eight and again one half. The 
most exciting figure in the match was beyond 
question Leo Diegel. We had never seen him 
before nor his unique method of putting with 
his elbows at incredible angles and his chin 
almost resting on the top of his putter-shaft. 
He inspired unmitigated terror on those two 
days, for first of all he and Espinosa heavily 
beat Duncan and Boomer and then, in the 
singles, he crushed Abe Mitchell by 9 and 8, 
which seemed a sheer impossibility. Yet that 
was not the largest margin of defeat, for Duncan 
beat Walter Hagen by 10 and 8. Two visions 
that seem to come back to me—I don’t think I 
have imagined them—are connected with the 
whins that lie in wait around the long narrow 
18th green at Moortown. We thought our first 


16, 


couple, Charles Whitcombe and Compston, 
were certainly going to win at that last hole, for 
the Americans had hooked into an apparently 
impossible place. However, Johnnie Farrell dis- 
appeared into the depths to play an astonishing 
shot out and save his side’s neck. Then—this is 
in the first round of the singles—I see Cotton, 
in his match against Al Watrous, vanishing 
over the far end of the green among the whins. 
Exactly how his ball lay I could not see or can- 
not remember, but what I do recall is not only 
that he pitched it back on to the green but that 
it ultimately ran into the hole amid a storm of 
cheering. That was a hole that palpably counted 
two on a division, and in the afternoon Cotton 
went away to win his first Ryder Cup match by 
4 and 3. 





* * * 


At Southport, in 1933, the situation in the 
foursomes was reversed, for we led 2-1, with the 
top match again halved. The American first 
pair consisted of Walter Hagen and Gene 
Sarazen, and it was thought that they played 
together in order to show that stories of their 
hostility to one another were unfounded. That 
may have been a myth; they were apparently 
quite happy, but neither was at his best and 
the policy of putting two such illustrious eggs 
in one basket was not on the whole a success. 
As to the singles, all other pictures are swallowed 
up in that of the last to finish, between Easter- 
brook and Densmore Shute. America had won 
four singles, Britain had won three and had a 
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point in hand from the foursomes; Easterbrook 
and Shute were all square with one to play, so 
that the whole issue depended on them. No 
more poignant situation could be conceived. To 
say that I saw the finish would be an abuse of 
language; I heard it. I was there, but cut off 
from the last green by a solid wall of spectators, 
having realised that if I did not get back to the 


. club-house before the match got to the green, 


I should never reach it at all. What I heard then 
was that both were on the green in two, Shute 
beyond the hole and so having to putt down 
something of a slope. Easterbrook appeared to 
lay his putt more or less dead, perhaps a yard 
from the hole. A long pause and then Shute 
putted; he went boldly for the hole and ran 
past; as to exactly how far past accounts 
differed. Another pause—Shute had missed in 
coming back. At least we could not now lose. 
A third and last pause—Easterbrook had holed 
and everyone was dancing and shouting. 

Of the next match at Southport my 
memories are vaguer and gloomier. We put our 
two best eggs, in Padgham and Cotton, in one 
basket: Padgham had a bad day and the 
match was lost—we were one down in the four- 
somes and never recovered. We won two singles, 
through Cotton, who was rather wasted on 
Tony Manero, and Rees, who gallantly beat 
Byron Nelson. Sam King got a great half 
against Shute, and that was all. So when I get 
to Ganton I must try to think about 1929 and 
1933 and forget 1937. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THREAT TO FAMOUS 
FALLS 


IR,—Mr. Maurice Schofield’s excel- 
lently illustrated article In Search of 
Waterfails (September 2) was a delight 
to read, but he gave no hint of the 
dark clouds which, looming over the 
very cascades he described, threaten 
their glistening brilliance with hungry 
leets and pipelines. These mountain 
streams of North Wales, which after 
rain can boil like molten silver as they 
sear the rugged hillsides, and yet but 
a few hours afterwards caress the 
smooth-worn boulders with a placid 
gentle flow, are due to be diverted, 
long before they reach their spectacu- 
lar descents, into power stations to 
generate a few units of power under 
the British Electricity Authority’s 
hydro-electric schemes on Snowdon 
and the surrounding country. 
The waterfalls Mr. Schofield men- 
tions are not the only well-loved, 





world-famous and money-bringing fea- 
tures scheduled to disappear: the 
Conway Falls, the Machno Falls, the 
Fairy Glen are all likely to be dry as 
a result of some of the B.E.A. pro- 
posals. Yet all the North Wales 
schemes put together, when completed 
in about 20 years’ time at immense 
cost and labour, will be producing in 
a year only about half as much elec- 
tricity as is now produced in a year 
by the Battersea Power Station alone. 
—HuUMPHREY AP Evans, Secretary, 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales, Lovesgrove, Aberystwyth, Cardi- 
ganshire. : 


WINTER BEAUTY 

Str,—Mr. M. Schofield writes of the 
beauty of Pistyll Rhaiadr, Denbigh- 
shire, ‘‘ whether in spring or autumn 
spate or even in summer’s drought.” 
The enclosed photograph, which I 
took in January, 1945, shows the 
supreme beauty of this lovely water- 
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THE WATERFALL OF PISTYLL 
RHAIADR, DENBIGHSHIRE 


See letter: Winter Beauty 


fall in winter conditions. 
— HELEN BootH- Royp 
(Miss), 44, Leyland Road, 
Southport, 


A PLAYFUL 
BLACKBIRD 
S1r,—A very tame hen 
blackbird spends most of 
its time on our lawn, 
where it chases all the 
other birds away from 
the food bowl. Sud- 
denly, the other day, it 
caught hold of the dried 
head of a hydrangea and 
threw it in the air, then 
picked it up and tossed 
it again. A gust of wind 
blew the _ flower-head 
along the lawn and the 
blackbird chased _ it, 
tossed it twice and, 
when the wind caught 
it again, hopped 
after it again, and 
then lifted its head up in 
the air and looked at us. 
Has anyone seen the same 
kind of thing ?—WInI- 
FRED M. RALPH (Mrs.), 

Dover, Kent. 


CRAFTMANSHIP 
IN WOOD 
S1r,—In Country LIFe 
for August 12 there was 
a photograph of a screen 





THE CHANCEL SCREEN AT STOKECHURCH, NORTH DEVON 
See letter: Craftsmanship in Wood 


at Timberscombe church, Somerset, 
which did not show much detail. 

I enclose one of a similar screen, 
made probably by the same craftsmen, 
at Stoke church, near Hartland Point, 
N. Devon. This was taken by flash- 
light and shows more of.the wonderful 
carving.—E. J. F. WiLkinson, 52, 
Lincoln Avenue, Southgate, N.14. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
S1r,—May I reply to the major com- 
ments on my letter about cruelty to 
animals (August 12) made by Lt.-Col. 
Sir Thomas Moore in his letter pub- 
lished in your issue of September 2 ? 

First, as regards cattle and other 
meat animals. Even if the actual kill- 
ing is humane and instantaneous, the 
preliminary driving of the animal to 
the place of slaughter must entail far 
greater suffering than, for example, 
that suffered by a hunted fox, which at 
least has some chance of escape or at 
the worst of submerging some of its 
terror in positive evasive or defensive 
action. During my Army service I met 
two men—both quite decent, honest 
fellows, who had worked for a period 
in slaughterhouses. Both told a simi- 
lar tale as to the frantic terror of cattle 
being driven nearer to their fate, and 
one of them (without any leading 
questions) gave the most harrowing 


accounts of the cruelties sometimes 
inflicted on the luckless animals. 

With regard to the gin trap, that 
it is widely used is well known to 
everyone who does a lot of rambling 
about the countryside and examines 
the legs of the birds hung on 
keepers’ gibbets. In an article Trap- 
ping within the Law, which appeared 
in a recent issue of a weekly periodical, 
one was told : ‘‘ You may set traps (it 
is quite clear from the context that 
gins are the traps meant) for crows or 
Magpies wherever you wish,”’ and that 
it is an offence to set it in the open 
only if this is done “for the purpose 
of taking rabbits,’’ but “there are no 
legal objections to setting gins for such 
creatures as foxes, crows and mag- 
pies.” 

The writer does point out that 
it is illegal to set the traps on a pole, 
although why it is considered cruel to 
catch a bird in a gin set on a pole and 
not to catch it in a gin set on the 
ground I am at a loss to understand. 
Rabbits can be caught or destroyed 
in many other ways, all the birds com- 
monly caught in gins—owls, jays, 
magpies and the like—can be caught 
in many traps that kill them instantly 
if it is really necessary to kill them off, 
which I think is far less often the case 
than many people would have us 
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believe. Thus there seems no valid 
reason for not outlawing the gin trap. 

As regards our moral right to 
attempt to prevent other people or 
other nations from what we consider, 
rightly in most cases, to be cruel acts, 
Sir Thoms raises a very delicate prob- 
lem that each must judge for himself. 
My own feelings are that one’s most 
important duty in this matter is to 
try to cause as little suffering as pos- 
sible by one’s own acts, and after that 
to try to encourage others to be more 
kindly by persuasion and example. 

Certainly I should be the last to 
wish to discourage any effort at secur- 
ing a more kindly fecling towards 
animals either in Britain or abroad. 
My letter was merely intended to 
point out that in this matter few of 
us, either as nations or as individuals, 
can act the Pharisee.—DEREK GoopD- 
win, Toft, Monks Road, Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 


THE SAWYER RABBIT TRAP 


S1r,—In his letter published in your 
issue of September 2, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Thomas Moore, who has done so 
much in the cause of suppressing 
cruelty, makes the remark that the 
Sawyer trap “will, we hope, soon be 
on the market in quantities.’’ This 
might lead readers who are not 
aware how much use has already been 


A TREE, 


STORM, THAT 


See letter: 


made of the invention to think that it 
was not yet available, whereas Sir 
Thomas Moore’s emphasis is on 
quantities, which the short supply of 
steel had made impracticable until 
recently. 

Ample supplies are, in fact, avail- 
able now, and those who have already 
tested the trap can vouch for its 
efficiency. Well over 20,000 are 
already in use. There is some difficulty 
in getting farmers and keepers to use 
a method of trapping to which they 
have not been accustomed, but once 
they can be persuaded to try it, they 
find it is no more difficult to set than 
the old gin, and the results—apart 
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from eliminating cruelty 
—in the better condition 
of the trapped animals, 
is an advantage they 
can appreciate.—W. W. 
BrIRRELL, Gyveen Hill 
House, Shoreham Road, 
Otford, Kent. 


DANGER FROM 
HOLLYHOCKS 


S1r,—Now that the time 
has arrived for cutting 
down the dead _holly- 
hocks, I should like to 
give a word of warning 
to those who may be 
doing this. The seed 
pods of the hollyhocks 
contain some fine dust 
which is most irritating 
to the eyes, and if one 
looks up while cutting 
the flower stems off, it 
is very easy to get this 
in one’s eyes, with pain- 
ful results.—GRACE C. 
W. CrLarRKE, The Abbey, 
Cranbrook, Kent. 


NATURAL BRIDGE 


S1r,—I thought you might be inter- 
ested in the enclosed photograph of a 
tree which was blown in a storm over 





BLOWN OVER A HERTFORDSHIRE RIVER IN A 


IS STILL LIVING 


Natural Bridge 


a river in Hertfordshire. Young 
trees can be seen growing from the 
trunk.—M. G., Dudley, Worcestershire. 


ELIZABETHAN SCIENTIST 
Srr,—During a recent visit to Col- 
chester I was interested to discover 
the modest memorial erected to the 
memory of England’s greatest Eliza- 
bethan scientist, William Gilberd (or 
Gilbert). 

The memorial, situated in the chan- 
cel of Trinity Church, consists of a 
panel bearing a Latin inscription, 
surrounded by a frame of Jacobean 
pattern, embodying a helmet and 
fourteen armorial shields in the design. 
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TIMPERLEYS, 
THE HOME OF WILLIAM GILBERD, THE 
ELIZABETHAN SCIENTIST, AND (right) 
HIS MEMORIAL TABLET IN TRINITY 
CHURCH, COLCHESTER 
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was 


IN COLCHESTER, ONCE 


See letter: Elizabethan Scientist 


The Latin inscription has been trans- 
lated as follows: 
Ambrose and William Gilberd 
have placed this tomb, 
In memory of brotherly piety 
To William Gilberd, Senior, Gen- 
tleman and Doctor of Medi- 
cine. 
This the eldest son of Jerome 
Gilberd, Gentleman, 


Was born in the town of 
Colchester. 

Studied the art of Medicine at 
Cambridge, 


Practised the same for more than 

thirty years at London, 
With singular credit and suc- 
cess. 

Hence called to Court, he was 
received with highest favour 
by Queen Elizabeth; 

To whom and to her successor 
James, he served as chief 
Physician. 

He composed a book celebrated 
among foreigners 

Concerning the Magnet, 
nautical science, 

He died in the year of Human 
Redemption, 1603, the last 
day of November, 

In the 63rd year of his age. 

Opposite the church is to be found 

that part of Gilberd’s home known as 
Timperleys, which forms one of the most 
charming corners of Colchester.— 
R. H. S., London. 


for 


INGENIOUS WEATHER 
VANE 


S1r,—Many villages in Essex appear to 
compete with each other in the produc- 
ion of home designed and 
made weather vanes. 
Perhaps one of 
the quaintest is that 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, 
which represents a pair 
of sawyers, complete with 
saw benches, surmounted 
by several rigged boats, 
which provide the 
power, from the wind, 
to operate the weather 
vane. When the photo- 
graph was taken, on a 
gusty day, the sawyers 
were doing a good job 
of work, at top speed. 
—E. J. Lave tt, S.W.2. 


COCKERSAND 
ABBEY 
S1r,—I was interested in 
Mr. Marsden’s letter 
about Cockersand Abbey 
Lancashire, in your issue 
of August 12. Although 
the chapter-house is 
all that is left of the 
Abbey, there is still 
the Fish Trap — which 
I was informed was 


AN 


MODEL SAWYERS, 
INCREASE IN A HIGH WIND 


See letter: Ingenious Weather Vane 





originally built by the residents at th 
Abbey—in good order and use. It has 
a stone wall and close woven basket- 
work type fence running out into the 
Lune Estuary at an angle from a point 
on the foreshore opposite the Abbey. 
At the river end of this fence the water 
drains away through a sluice and ;% 
shallow pool is left teeming with all 
kinds of fish. I have seen the pool 
when it has contained several large 
salmon and many salmon trout. 
A. H. Grecory, Streetly, Sutton Cold 
field, Warwickshire. 


AN UNDERGLASS 
PORTRAIT 


Str,—I find the article on The Art of 
Underglass Painting (COUNTRY LIFE, 
July 15) of particular interest because 
of an underglass portrait which I 
have. 

The portrait (133 ins. by 9{ ins.) 





is of “The Rt. Hon. Henry Booth, 
Lord De la Mer of Dunham Massy in 
the County Pal. of Chester, Lord 
Lieutenant of the said County, one of 
the Lords of their Maties, Most 
Honourable Privy Council and one of 
the Lords Coms. of the Treasury etc.” 
It is not backed by foil and bears the 
inscription : “‘G. Kneller pinx : and J. 
Smith fe : and exc :” 

Henry Booth, Lord Delamere was 
born in 1651 and died in 1693. 

I do not know anything of the his- 
tory of this portrait before I bought it 
in an antique shop in Harrogate some 
fifteen years ago. On careful examina- 
tion I am of the opinion that it is a 
back painting of a print, and that pos- 
sibly ties up with the only portrait in 


(Continued on page 838) 





ESSEX WEATHER VANE WITH TWO 


WHOSE EFFORTS 
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Chis England... 


St. Ewe, Cornwall 


HEN next you take your ways about the hills and fields, reflect that it is the 

labour of man that has given them their final beauty. No traveller two centuries 
ago could laud the lovely countryside; too many were the marshlands and the 
wastes, too frequent the unkempt, forbidding woods that harboured lawlessness. 
And do you know aught of survey work or drainage, of medicine or mechanics ? 
These must a farmer understand as well as his soils, his beasts and his seeds if he is 
to serve the land well. Bear then with his complaints, and turn a courteous ear if 
only in gratitude for the pleasure his unceasing work has given — from the occasional 
“‘home-killed”’ or ‘‘ home-cured”’ that is such a joyous landmark to the golden barley 
for the Bass or Worthington with which you honour such delights. 


ISSUED BY BASS AND WORTHINGTON, BURTON-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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P. H. Booth’s History of Gildersome and 
The Booth Family (1920), which appears 
to be the same portrait and which is 
“from an Engraving published in 
1800.’",—C. G. Bootu, The Towers, 
Barkston Ash, Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 


ARCHITECTS’ 
BOOKPLATES 


Si1r,—With reference to Mr. de Beau- 
mont’s letter about the portrait book- 
plate of James Gibbs (July 8) I enclose 
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THE BOOKPLATE OF ROBERT ADAM’S 
YOUNGER BROTHER. Circa 1750 


See letter: Architects’ Bookplates 


the bookplate of James Adam, c. 1750, 
in the style known to collectors as 
Chippendale. His brother John had 
one very like it with the same arms 
and motto. Neither of the other 
brothers, Robert and William, ap- 
pears to have used a bookplate. 

As for portrait plates, there are 
two more of very considerable interest 
—one belonging to Elias Ashmole 
(1617-1692) and the other to John 
Hacket, Bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field from 1661 to 1670. There is an 
added interest attaching to them 
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inasmuch as William Faithorne, the 
elder, was the engraver of both.— 
GEo. H. VINER, Windrush, Heathfield, 
Sussex. 


EXCAVATION OF AN 
ANGLO-SAXON KILN 
S1IR,—Some 


outstanding finds have 


been made in recent weeks at the 
site of the Saxon town of Thet- 
ord, Norfolk, where the first 
Anglo-Saxon kiln to be found in 
England has been 
unearthed. The _ kiln, 
which is illustrated in 


my first photograph, is 
to be removed intact 
and placed in the Science 
Museum in London. 
Excavations started 
on St. Mary’s Estate, as 
the land is required for 
development. Two 
labourers found the kiln, 
and Group-Captain G. 
M. Knocker, who is in 
charge of the excava- 
tions, has assemblel a 
selection of the objects 
found at the site. The 
most interesting is a 
fragment of a Saxon 
double-sided iron saw- 
blade, about four inches 
long and two inches wide. 
Group-Captain Knocker 
believes that this is the 
first saw of the period 
that has been found so 


far in England. Other 
carpenters’ tools un- 
earthed are a _ gouge, 


a hammer, an adze and 
a file. A bone skate, 
horse shoes, a_ bronze 
arm of a pair of weigh- 
ing scales, and fragments 
of querns made of lava 
from Niedermenig in the 
Rhineland have also been 
found. A large quantity of pottery has 
been uncovered, among it storage jars, 
many cresset lamps, and an early 
form of bowl, probably of the 9th 
century, and believed to be the only 
one of its kind found in this country. 

The excavations of the interior of 
the kiln have revealed alternate layers 
of sand and charcoal. There are four 
flue-holes, as shown in my other pic- 
ture. Although several pottery ex- 
perts have examined the kiln it is not 
yet understood how it was fired. The 
poor quality of the pottery found 
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lower down, compared 
with examples at a higher 
level, indicz:tes that the 
kiln was used over along 
period. On the inside 
walls can be seen the 
finger impressions made 
by those who built it as 
they smoothed out the 
wattle -and-daub. 
—CHRISTOPHER ELLIOTT, 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


HAYMAKING IN 
SWITZERLAND 
Str, — During a recent 
visit to Switzerland I was 
interested to see how the 
Swiss method of hay- 
making differed from 
ours. Up in the mountain 
villages the fields were 
cut with a scythe and 
the hay, when dry, was 
collected into large heaps 
and loaded on to a 
wood-and-wire frame of 
the type visible in my 
photograph. The peasant 
woman then sat on the 
ground, hauled it on to 
her back, rolled forward 
on to her knees, and got 
up. It was then carried 
to the cowshed, up a 
ladder to the loft, and 
tossed in loose. By 
the end of the season 
the hay would be packed solid.—D. 
V. Barry, 18, Prince of Wales Man- 

sions, S.W.11. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Pigeon Alighting on Water.—When 
on a river recently I was surprised to 
see a pigeon alight and rest on the 
water for fully a minute. It repeated 
this action once. Is this unusual ?— 
BERESFORD N. CarTER, R.A.F., Hal- 
ton, near Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 

There are a good many records 
of pigeons alighting on water, usually 
to drink, and they have even been 
known to swim.—ED.] 


Cure for Cramp.—I was much 
interested in the cure for cramp 
mentioned by a correspondent in 


Country Lire of August 26. Years 
ago my mother suffered much 
from cramp and decided to try 


taking a string of corks to bed as 
a cure, on the advice of an old friend 
who had also found it most beneficial. 
The result was so satisfactory that she 








SWISS PEASANT WITH A WOOD-AND- 
WIRE FRAME FOR CARRYING HAY 


See letter: Haymaking in Switzerland 


never went to bed without the string 
and frequently recommended the 
cure to  others.—FLORENCE Mc- 
CLELLAN, Screel, Castle Douglas, Kivk- 
cudbrightshire. 

[Mr. W. O. BEILBy, of Clevedon, 
Somerset, also testifies to the efficacy 
of a string of corks as a cure for cramp 
—ED.] 





Marked Butterflies.—Specimens of 
the painted lady (V. cavdut) and large 
white (P. brassicae) are being caught 
this autumn on the Isle of Canna, 
Inverness-shire, and released, after 
being marked with light blue paint on 
the right forewing, in order to study 
insect migration in the Hebrides. 
I should be much obliged if anyone 
seeing any of them would communi- 
cate with me.—J. L. CamMpBELL, Isle 
of Canna, Inverness-shire. 


The house built by Carr of York 
illustrated in Correspondence of Sep- 
tember 2 is Grimston Garth in 
Holderness, not Regent House, Hull. 





ANGLO-SAXON KILN DISCOVERED AT THETFORD, NORFOLK. 


See letter: Excavation of an Anglo-Saxon Kiln 


(Right) VIEW OF THE TOP, SHOWING THE FOUR FLUE-HOLES 
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A FORGOTTEN CAPITAL 


Written and Illustrated by G. F. MARSON 





A RIVER BOAT, RESEMBLING “PUFFING BILLY,” ON THE RIVER KARUN, IRAN. 





(Right) SHEEP GRAZING AMONG THE 


FOUNDATIONS OF A FORMER PERSIAN CAPITAL 


HE splendidly defensible position of the 
Capital contributed greatly to its inde- 
pendence and _ recuperative power,”’ 
wrote the author of the paragraph on Elam in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; and as we 
came in sight of it rising sheer from the dead level 
of the plain, I felt he could never have written 
a truer word. Not, of course, that any vestiges 
of Shushan, the ancient capital of the empire of 
the Medes and Persians, remain to-day. 

The castle which occupies a part of the site, 
though it appears in the distance to be of Nor- 
man origin, is really a comparatively modern 
erection, built to house the French antiquarians, 
whose labours resulted in the bringing to the 
light of day of many priceless treasures, all of 
which are now lodged in the Louvre. It will be 
remembered that the famous Code of ‘Ham- 
murabi was found among the ruins of the palace. 
We had been much intrigued, as we approached, 
to see the French tricolour flying from the flag- 
pole, for we knew that the position was held by 
a diminutive British garrison, and that the 
nearest Frenchman was probably hundreds of 
miles away. The explanation given to us on our 
arrival was that our men, having no Union Jack 
of their own, had hoisted the only flag they 
could find in the place, which happened to be 
one that the French had left behind them. 

I had had a very toilsome journey to reach 
the place; to-day, no doubt, it is accomplished 
by air with the greatest of ease. I left Basra in 
a little gun-boat, the Miner, described by the 
Port Admiral as a gallant little ship, and steamed 
twenty-eight miles down the Shatt-El-Arab as 
far as Mohammerah, where I transferred to 
a river boat, an extraordinary-looking craft, 
whose huge boiler and chimney resembled 
Puffing Billy. Lying on deck, or rather swelter- 
ing under an awning, we endured a temperature 
of 120 degrees as best we could, while our pilot 
felt his way, by casting the lead, through the 
shoals and mud-banks of the Karun river. At 





REPUTED TOMB OF THE PROPHET 
JONAH, NEAR SIUSH, IRAN 


one point, he dropped overboard in mid- 
stream, carrying a long pole to help him find a 
deep enough channel for the vessel to proceed. 

After forty-eight hours of this sort of 
thing, we came in sight of Ahwaz; the distance 
by water is about two hundred miles, and the 
innumerable bends and turns the river makes, 
added to its extreme shallowness in early 
autumn, made navigation very difficult. 

Among the clustering, white buildings 
which form the town of Ahwaz, I noticed one 
whose appearance seemed familiar. 

“Surely that is a Christian church ?’”’ asked 
my companion. 

“Tt is,’ he replied. ‘It is the Church of 
the Chaldeans; a remnant of them live here, and 
the men are nearly all employed as pilots on the 
tiver-boats that ply between Basra and 
Baghdad.” 

At Ahwaz I was given one of the most 
delicious drinks I have ever tasted in my life, 
made from freshly gathered limes and ice cold 
soda-water. 

We travelled the last part of the journey 
from Ahwaz to Shush (the modern name for 
Shushan) in a convoy led by a car, in which 
I had the misfortune to have a front seat. 
I use the term “misfortune” advisedly, as the 
heat of the engine, added to the heat of the sun 
overhead, became almost unbearable. We 
struck north first or all, until we reached a bend 
in the Kherkeh River. King Darius the Mede 
considered the water of this river to be so deli- 
cious that he had supplies brought daily fifty 
miles over the desert in golden vessels to his 
palace at Shushan. This strange river flows 
down from the Persian mountains, and then 
loses itself in jungle and swamp before reaching 
the Shatt-Fl-Arab. 

As our convoy had halted for breakfast, 
I decided to have a bathe. It was very enjoy- 
able until I tried to get out, and then I found 
that I could not do so. The river flows with a 
strong, steady current past banks of glutinous 
red mud, on which my fingers could get no pur- 
chase; after being carried a considerable dis- 
tance down-stream, I managed to dig my toes 
into the bank, and scramble out, covered with 
mud. 

My bathe had certainly cooled me, but 
the effect had quite worn off by the time we 
reached the Castle of Shush. ‘“‘Splendidly de- 
fensible position’”’ described it exactly. 

One had no difficulty in understanding why 
it had been chosen by the Elamites as their 
capital, for in those days it must have been 
almost impregnable. It consists of a single 
horse-shoe shaped hill, rising steeply from the 
plain, and enclosing within its circumference 
a space where thousands of sheep and cattle 
could be kept for the use of the garrison. The 
only entrance to this was barely a hundred 
yards in width. Archers posted on the hill 
ahove could have prevented any attempts to 
approach the narrow opening. 


The French antiquarians had been very 
thorough in their work. Nothing of value 
remained, though I came across many frag- 
ments of sky-blue tiles, which no doubt once 
formed the roof of the palace. An Arab was 
tending a flock of fat-tailed, speckled sheep 
among the ruins of the foundations that the 
Frenchmen had _ uncovered. Presumably, 
Shushan must have been the centre or citadel 
of a thriving and populous district, and the 
flocks and herds of its wealthy citizens could be 
pastured in absolute security within a radius of 
fifty miles of the palace walls. When I saw it, 
this once fertile plain was covered with thick 
jungle, amid which the wild boar roamed at will, 
and, perched on one leg on the roof of an Imam, 
a solitary stork meditated on this scene of 
universal desolation. There seemed no sign of 
any inhabitants, only the black goat-skin tents 
of some nomad Arabs. 

Not tar from the foot of the hill, I espied a 
small mosque or shrine, and learnt that it was 
the tomb of the prophet Jonah. ‘Or rather, one 
of them,”’ my informant went on; ‘‘he must have 
been buried several times over, to judge from the 
number of reputed tombs one comes across.”’ 

I made my way to the shrine, and found it 
in the charge of an Arab keeper. I wanted to go 
in, but he made it abundantly clear that, as an 
unbeliever, I was barred, as I should have been 
from his paradise. I tried to point out to him 
that Jonah was my prophet as well as his, but 
he remained obdurate. 

I spent a sleepless and horribly uncom- 
fortable night in the castle, being tormented by 
dozens of sand-flies, whose sting resembles 
the prick of a hot needle. I could not help 
wondering where Haman had found sufficient 
timber to build the gallows on which he after- 
wards perished, for as far as I could see there was 
not a tree in sight, the jungle being composed of 
low-growing bushes and scrub. But no doubt 
in his day there were virgin forests within reach 
of the palace. 
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Chippendale Mahogany Serpentine Commode, superb quality and patination, original handles and locks. Size: 4ft. 4ins. long, 1ft. 10ins deep, 3ft. high. 
Pair of George 2nd Mahogany Chairs, part of a set of eight, upholstered seats and backs in fine yellow silk Damask. 


G. JETLEY 


MAYFAIR 3884 & 3885. MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
(From South Audley Street) 


24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 
Old English Furniture and Works of Art 


Telephone: 
ESTABLISHED 1879 











BRACHER «SYDENHAM ||. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association). 





A fine Regency Mahogany Dining Table 
superb faded colour, carved underframe 


4 ft. widz, 9 ft. 4 ins. long. Circa 1800 


eraeen ne; at 16 Grafton Street 


STREET, NEW 








YORK, are now our Fine Eighteenth Century 
New York Agents. 5 a 
Their South Gallery is Furniture - Works of Art 


| devoted exclusively to 

$ . a representative col- 

A CHARLES II SILVER-GILT CAUDLE CUP AND COVER. lection of fine pieces 
FULLY HALL-MARKED 1668, MAKER IL.B. recently shipped from 


Grafton Street and 


Weight 36 ozs. 18 dwts. Height 7} inches. frequent consign- a nttques 


ments are following 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE | H. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, 


| LONDON, W.1 
Heahiished 1790. ‘Tolaphens 3724. and at 22 MONTPELLIER PARADE : HARROGATE 
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WESTMINSTER CHAPTER-HOUSE = 3.c. xoppen 


r | AHE octagonal chapter-house of 
Westminster Abbey, seven hun- 
dred years old, is closed for 

repairs. In comparison with some 

historic places, the Abbey suffered 
lightly during the war. Nevertheless, 
the total damage done was consider- 
able, and the chapter-house, in addi- 
tion to severe shakings, lost all the 
glass in its great windows. Repairs 
have been put in hand; but they will 
take time. Meanwhile, walking along 
the east cloister, the visitor finds the 
gates of the vaulted entrance closed. 
At present even the exterior form 
is hidden by scaffolding erected for the 
work, The four-light windows, which 
await new glass, are of greater size 
than the casual observer is likely to 
suspect, being within a few inches of 
forty feet high, and twenty feet wide. 
In each arch-head, supported by 
quatrefoils above the lights, is a sex- 
foiled circle ten feet in diameter. The 
tracery is more advanced than that of 
contemporary windows in the church, 
and the late W. R. Lethaby thought 
that it derived from Amiens, or La 

Sainte Chapelle in Paris. The latter 

was completed while the chapter-house 

was under construction. 

Under the year 1250 Matthew 
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1.—ABBEY AND CHAPTER-HOUSE SEEN FROM 
THE ROOF OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


Paris says“ The king has builtan incomparable chapter house,” 
and it is generally agreed that the main fabric would then have 
been finished. An account of 1253 includes an item for canvas 
bought to close the windows, pending their glazing; and, in 
1257, the King’s Great Council met in the chapter-house, 
which we may not doubt was then complete in all respects. 

The size of the place, and the King’s special interest in it 
are evidence that it was intended from the first to be a 
meeting-hall as well for the Great Council as for the monastic 
chapter. In the 14th century, when Parliament was divided 
into an upper and a lower chamber, it became the House 
of Commons. The stone seats that run round the walls and 
the throne-like recess on the east indicate a building suit- 
able for the assembly of numbers far beyond those of the 
conventual body. 

The bay containing the recess is the one facing the 
entrance. On this side the columns which carry the arches 
are set some distance from the wall, whereas in the other 
bays there is a simple arcade with its columns close to the 
masonry. The King would sit in the middle, as on a can- 
opied throne. His chief councillors would be to right and left. 

The beautiful central pier consists of a column with 
eight detached shafts, and there is an entertaining tradition 
of erring monks being tied to it and chastised. Its true pur- 
pose, however, is to support the roof. This has a remarkable 
vault of which the thrust was originally borne by eight 
radiating iron tie-bars, hooked to the capital of the pier and 
to the wall. Reinforcement was soon seen to be necessary, 
and in the 14th century the flying buttresses were added, 
except that at the north-east corner, which was built in 
the 17th century. 

The existing central column (Fig. 2) is a copy of the 
old one. The latter still stood when, about 1866, the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott began his restoration, and there is no record to 
show why he destroyed it. The capital, with the hooks which 
held the tie-bars, also remained, but was probably damaged. 
The present one is possibly an accurate reproduction. 

When Scott first examined the chapter-house, it served 
as the Record Office, and during his investigations, with the 
aid of a bull’s-eye lantern, which he lowered behind a press, 
he rediscovered the noble statue of the Virgin. It stands in 
the niche on the north side of the entrance (Fig. 2). This 
figure, that of St. Michael in the niche on the south side, 

: y and the angels in the trefoils which fill the spandrels of the 
2.—INTER{OR OF THE CHAPTER-HOUSE SHOWING THE TILED main rt are all of the 13th century, civca 1250. The 
PAVEMENT, circa 1255, and sculpture, circa 1250. The figure on the right of Majesty, in the large foiled circle, was put there by Scott: 
the arch of the entrance was re-discovered about 1865. The Majesty filling the but, had such a figure been there from the beginning, the 

quatrefoil was inserted by Sir Gilbert Scott (Continued on page 843) 
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A FINE SMALL LONG-CASE CLOCK BY THOMAS TOMPION 
in original walnut case. Height 6’ 3”. 8-day movement with bolt-and- 
shutter maintaining power. Exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Clocks 
by Thomas Tompion at 13 Royal Exchange, Corn Hill, November 1933. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
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censing angels would hardly have been turn- 
ing their backs on it. The late W. R. Lethaby 
was of the opinion that the circle was originally 
open. 

Fig. 2 has an additional interest in showing 
the way the tiled floor was protected before 
shoes were provided for visitors. It was covered 
with linoleum, only a part being open to in- 
spection. It was found, however, that dust got 
under the linoleum much to the detriment of the 
tiles, and the problem was solved by the gener- 
osity of the late Earl of Crawford, who gave a 
quantity of overshoes a pair of which everyone 
entering has since been required to put on. 

The pavement was laid about 1255, and 
has survived in exceptionally good condition. 
The high quality of the work and the variety of 
the subjects depicted, ranging from human 
figures to fish, rose-windows to shields of arms, 
combine to form an harmonious whole of very 
wide interest. Besides what have been men- 
tioned, there are dragons, lions, hounds, a hunt- 
ing scene, and two inscriptions : one relating to 
hunting and the other to the chapter-house. The 
latter may be rendered: ‘As the rose is the 
flower of flowers, so is this the building of build- 
ings which King Henry, a lover of the Holy 
Trinity, to Christ dedicated who him loved.” 
This was read with some hesitation by Lethaby. 

The shields bear the arms of King Henry, 
and are among the earliest known examples of 
the coat. Two other tiles bear figures of a king 
and a pilgrim, illustrating the legend of the 
Confessor giving his ring to St. John in dis- 
guise. A rose window is formed by four tiles, 
and is believed to resemble the original roses of 
the transepts. The salmon commemorates the 
tithe of Thames salmon, traditionally granted 
to the abbey by St. Peter. 
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3.—PART OF THE WALL ARCADE SHOWING FIGURES OF THE BLESSED. 


The 


angels in the upper lobes are probably of early 15th-century date 


The sculpture of the chapter-house is of 
the highest quality, and the figures of St. 
Michael and the Virgin on either side of the 
entrance (Fig. 2) form a beautiful Annunciation 
group. The figures are about six feet high, and 
carved in the finest style of the period. The 
censing angels are much decayed; but close 
inspection shows them to have been of the same 
character. The hollows of the entrance-arch are 
filled with charming small figures, and on the 
south inside is a fine capital carved with lions 
among foliage. 

The dominating feature of the interior must 
always have been the various series of paintings 








which adorn the walls. What now exists belongs 
mainly to those given by brother John of North- 
ampton, a monk of Westminster from 1372 to 
1404, and so may be dated about 1400. Some 
years ago these paintings were very successfully 
cleaned. 

On the east are the remains of the Last 
Judgment, and the portion illustrated (Fig. 3) 
depicts a crowd of figures. They may represent 
the Blessed, and be about to enter Heaven’s 
Gate, which may have been in the next arch, 
where nothing has survived. Just above their 
heads is a band of fiery cherubs. 

In the central bay is a part of the 





and 5.—DETAILS OF THE WALL PAINTINGS circa 1400 SHOWING SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN (left) AND 
FROM THE APOCALYPSE. Below are later paintings of animals: (left to right) reindeer, roe, wild ass, tame ass 











6.—THE VAULTED UNDERCROFT 


Majesty. Christ hasa golden nimbus, and isseated 
on the arc of the Heavens, with His feet on earth. 
Behind Him, angels hold a blue curtain, and 
others, clad in white, bear the instruments of the 
Passion. Farther to the right and left are six- 
winged seraphs carrying crowns. 

An Apocalypse series, of which many scenes 
Lave survived in good condition, filled a little 
more than the whole of the western half of the 
wall space. The cycle begins in the north-west 
bay with scenes from the life of St. John (Fig. 4). 
He is brought before the emperor Domitian; 
placed in a cauldron of boiling oil which fails to 
hurt him; banished, and lands in Patmos. 

The Vision begins in the next arch (Fig. 5). 
The angel awakens St. John who then addresses 
the seven churches; Christ is shown enthroned, 
with the sword in His mouth, seven stars in His 
right hand and a book in His left; fourthly, He 
is shown with the seven golden lamps, attended 
by elders playing musical instruments. The 
third arch depicts John weeping because none 
is worthy to open the book with the seven seals 
which, in the next picture, Christ holds in His 
hand. There follow the Lamb with seven eyes 
and seven horns, standing on a throne, and then 
the Lamb taking the book. The elders cast 
down their crowns, and angels fly down from 
Heaven. Then come the horsemen, of whom 
only the first has wholly escaped destruction. 
The fourth is entirely gone. 

The series continues on the south side (there 
were ninety-six pictures in all), and here are the 
Fall of Babylon; the good people leaving the 
city, the strong angel casting the mill-stone into 


the sea, and the Great Whore (Babylon in the 
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form of a woman) burning. The 
next arch depicts the Marriage of 
the Lamb, with an angel carrying 
fine linen down from Heaven; 
the angel rebuking John for kneel- 
ing in worship before him; the 
Armies of Heaven, led out by 
Christ mounted on a white charg- 
er, and the birds flying down to 
feast upon the flesh of kings and 
captains. 

These paintings are very well 
preserved, and there is much rich 
colour and gold in them. They 
are fine examples of the work of 
their period. No such series ap- 
pears anywhere else in these 
islands, nor is there anything 
comparable in France. They 
strongly resemble the miniatures 
in a painted book at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (MS. B. 10. 2), 
which may possibly have been 
used by the artist as his model. 

In the upper lobes of the trefoiled arch-heads 
(see Figs. 3 to 5) was a choir of angels of which 
several remain. They are probably of early 
15th-century date, as the bigger works would 
be done first, and they seem to be by a different 
hand. 

Below the Apocalypse pictures, occupying 
the lower third of the space within each arch, are 
animals, birds and trees (Figs. 4 and 5). The 
animals include the Reynder, Ro, Wilde Asse, 
Tame Asse, Dromedary, Kameyl, Lyon and 
Cockedryll (crocodile). It has been said that they 
were inspired by the bestiaries ; but, as Sir Sydney 
Cockerell pointed out to me, they derive from 
a much later type of book, popular about 1500, of 
which very few examples have come down to us. 
The birds are seated, or perched, on the trees 
which stand in the middle of each space. One 
looks like a woodcock, and another like a farm- 
yard fowl. 

The series seems to have begun in the tall 
niche immediately north of the entrance; but 
all that now remains there is the word Ostrych 
and an inscription which is illegible. The 
writing is in Lombardic characters, and the date 
of the series is probably 1475-1525. 

The best-known part of the exterior is the 
entrance from the cloister. Both time and man 
have dealt hardly by this. The central corbel 
in the tympanum of the main arch carried a 
statue of the Virgin and Child, and the lateral 
corbels angels bearing candlesticks. They were 
set in canopied niches. The rest of the tym- 
panum was carved with scroll-work in bas-relief. 
The hollow order of the main arch contained a 
Jesse tree, the figures set in leafy bowers. All 
was brightly coloured and gilt, of 
which traces have been found. 
I remember seeing froma scaffold- 
ing, twenty-five years ago, some 
gold still showing on the central 
boss of the bay in which the en- 
trance stands, and traces of colour 
in'the arch-mouldings. 

The chapter-house has al- 
ways stood prominently among 
the buildings with which it is 
associated, and Fig. 1 shows its 
relationship to the church and 
Henry VII’s chapel. Fig. 7 illus- 
trates its relation to the south 
transept and dormitory. In the 
foreground of this photograph 
is the north wall of the 11th- 
century refectory, as it was before 
repair, and the state of the mason- 
ry of the church before it was 
refaced should be noticed. The 
chapter-house is seen rising above 
the roof (notice the dormer win- 
dows) of the College library. 

The destroyed glass of the 
chapter-house windows was 19th- 
century work, and rather kept 
out the light than let it in. The 
original glazing was probably 
grisaille, set with shields of arms, 
some of which have been recorded. 

Fig. 8 is from a 17th-century 
drawing at the Bodleian, and, 
though itis an exterior, the shields 
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are depicted as seen from within. It is no: a 
precisely accurate sketch, and may have b 
made from notes; but it gives the general fo: 
of the embattled parapet which origina/iy 
existed. Theinscription reads: ‘‘ The fforme of the 
place wherein the Records are kepte in Westin. 
Abbey nowe the threasureye. It isa round place 
like the Temple Church with 8 or 7 longe win- 
dowes of greate height square within and vauted 
over and a pillar of stone in the midst.” 

The windows had been partly built up, and 
an upper floor was put in while the place served 
as the Record Office. A door was cut in the 
north bay, and the 13th-century vault was 
taken down, its stones being used to block the 
west window. They provided evidence for Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s restoration, and the vault is now 
a copy of the original. The accuracy of the 
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8.—A 17th-CENTURY DRAWING OF THE 
CHAPTER-HOUSE SHOWING PAINTED 
SHIELDS IN THE WINDOWS. From a 


Bodleian manuscript 


restored windows is guaranteed by the blind 
bay adjoining St. Faith’s Chapel. Some original 
work remains in the wall-arcade, and traces of 
colour have been found on the mouldings. 

The crypt under the chapter-house has walls 
eighteen feet thick, and a vault supported by a 
massive central pillar (Fig. 6). It was probably 
meant to be a treasury, and the niche cut in the 
column is supposed to have been for the con- 
cealment of precious relics. When, however, 
the crypt was cleaned out by Scott, it appeared 
never to have been paved, and it may have been 
subject to flooding. So far as is known, it was 
never in regular use, until, in recent times, it was 
furnished as a sacristy. 

The chapter-house seems to have been a 
separate and special work, and a mason named 
Master Aubrey (Albericus) is mentioned in con- 
nection with it in contemporary works-accounts. 
Lethaby thought that he may have been in 
daily charge under the general supervision of the 
chief master. Be this as it may, the building is 
a noble one, of which we have good reason to be 
proud. When the scaffolding has been removed, 
and the gates re-opened, the chapter-house will 
again attract the public, and give pleasure and 
instruction to all who are interested in fine work- 
manship. It was built during a period when the 
monumental arts in England reached an ex- 
cellence they have never at any other epoch 
attained, and probably never will again. 
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The root of the 
matter 7 al = 





Purse-strings tighten and queues begin to melt 
away, and we know that the “buyers market”’ is here. 

This is where quality counts; it is the second-rate 
product which piles up on the shelf. The demand for 
better-class goods is maintained and increased. 

As the immediate Tractor shortage is eased, farm- 
of the great range ers the world over are now able to choose, and are 
turning over to ‘‘Cropmaster”’ farming. 
of 50 D.B. farming Your David Brown Dealer may not be able to 

tools deliver from stock, but increasing production at 
Meltham will soon whittle down the back-log. 
Place your order now, and you'll be ploughing by 
“Cropmaster”’ this Autumn. 


POWER 
CONTROL 


The Worlds Finest Tractors and Jonp lements 


That's the David 
Brown Beet Lifter 
illustrated, best of 
its kind, and typical 
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* Obtainable only from 
the best Bespoke 
Tailors at bome 
and overseas 
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THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS 
THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 

















RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LTD. 


make light alloy corrugated sheets 
as well as galvanised. Light alloy 
sheets are available for early delivery. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 47, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 





nr appreciates the delightful flavcur 
of this genuine Italian Vermouth. Whichever 
way you drink CINZANDO it’s always appetising, 
always refreshing, always enjoyable. Obtain- 
able from all good wine merchants, and of course 
in restaurants and bars everywhere. Don’t ask 
for Vermouth, ask for CINZANO— pronounced 
*“CHIN-ZAN-O”, red or white, sweet—also 


‘CINZANO 


GENUINE ITALIAN VERMOUTH 


workdas beat mixer 


Product of S. A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin. Sole Importers : Giordano Ltd., London, W.! 
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THE FORD PILOT - 


been in a class by itself, and, on certain 

occasions, has been the subject of violent 
controversy. The existing model retains its 
peculiar niche, as it is impossible to compare it 
with other cars; no other car of such power and 
carrying capacity sells at anything within reach 
of the Pilot’s basic price of just under £600. 
Although the recent changes in the system of car 
taxation have brought a slight general increase 
in engine sizes, many motorists still regard a 
30-h.p. eight-cylinder car as intended primarily 
for those whose chief interest is in performance. 
But it has been proved over the years that most 
purchasers of the Ford V8 like the car for its 
smoothness and quietness at normal speeds, and 
for the great reserve of power available for top- 
gear hill-climbing. 

The traditional Ford policy of simplifica- 
tion is continued on this new model; no com- 
plication is permitted if a more simple method 
will satisfy practical demands. The chassis is of 
straightforward channel section, suitably cross- 
braced for increased rigidity. The well-known 
transverse laminated springs, which are used at 
both front and rear, have the advantage of 


Geen its first appearance the Ford V8 has 


ae ee 


THE FORD PILOT, features of which are its practical simplicity, the separate mounting of 


16; 


car which it is difficult to date accurately, so 
closely does it resemble any of the previous 
models. 

Wide rubber-covered running boards are 
retained, as are separate mudguards. Ex- 
ternal side and head lamps are used, mounted 
at a height which gives one the benefit of their 
full illumination. All four doors are wisely 
hinged at their leading edge, thus making 
accidental opening much less likely. The luggage 
locker is scarcely in proportion to the passenger- 
carrying capacity of the car, and it is a pity that 
the locker lid is hinged at the bottom, thus 
making the stowage of luggage more difficult for 
people below average height. The internal 
dimensions of the body are ample, the seats 
measuring 49 and 52 inches across in the front 
and the rear respectively. As the car has not 
been lowered, there is quite an unusual feeling 
of roominess, particularly as regards leg and 
knee room in the front seat. This is assisted by 
the use of a steering-column-mounted gear lever, 
which makes it easily possible to carry three 
abreast in the front seat, though the slight 
unevenness of the floor—owing to the intrusion 
of the gearbox cover—makes it necessary for the 





the lights and the large rear window 


greatly reducing the number of moving parts in 
the suspension, as well as the number of lubrica- 
tion points. To prevent side sway, a torsional 
stabilising rod is fitted to the front of the car, 
and the suspension all round is assisted by 
Armstrong hydraulic dampers. The brakes are 
Girling hydro-mech, those on the rear wheels 
being operated mechanically and those on the 
front brakes hydraulically. Hydraulic front 
braking is necessary in all cases where indepen- 
dent front suspension is used, but although the 
Ford suspension is non-independent, it is in 
keeping with the policy of simplification. 

The engine is an eight-cylinder, of vee 
formation in two banks of four, with a capacity 
of 3,622 c.c. The power output of 85 brake- 
horse-power, relatively low for an engine of this 
size, is given at the low engine speed of 3,500 
r.p.m. With the gear ratios employed, this 
provides a theoretically safe cruising speed of 
78.5 m.p.h., at the engine speed generally 
accepted as safe for extended periods—2,500 
feet/minute piston speed. Despite the multi- 
plicity of cylinders only one carburetter is fitted, 
and side-by-side valves are used. The dip stick 
and the oil filler can both be easily reached, and 
although the distributor is rather awkwardly 
placed, this need be no worry owing to the 
rigorously Ford-controlled service charges, which 
are the same throughout the world. The alli- 
gator-type bonnet is retained in the open 
position by a supporting strut. 

Even a cursory examination of the car 
proves that the design staff were more interested 
in practicability than in following present-day 
fashions. The Ford V8 is in truth almost the last 


middle passenger to arrange his feet with some 
care. It would be an advantage if a folding 
centre armrest was fitted for use when only one 
passenger is carried on the bench-type front 
seat, for it would prevent any tendency to 
sliding when cornering. 

No door pockets are fitted, but a roomy 
tray below the facia panel extends across the 
width of the car. A sliding compartment 
beneath the driver’s seat acts as a useful tool 
store, and parcel room is provided similarly 
beneath the other end of the seat. Good all- 
round vision is provided, although the rather 
high scuttle line prevents drivers—other than 
the very tall—from seeing the front mudguards. 

On taking the car on to the road one is 
immediately convinced of the truth of the state- 
ment that one does not need to be interested 
primarily in performance to want a car of this 
type. In the first few hundred yards one is 
impressed with the smoothness of the engine, the 
docility at low speeds on whatever gear, and the 
great reserve of power, instantly available with- 
out recourse to the gear lever. In town driving 
it is normal practice to start on the second of 
the three gears, and the change to top can be 
carried out at any speed from 10 m.p.h. up- 
wards. Although the maximum speed available 
in second gear is 55 m.p.h., there will be few 
occasions when this need be employed, as the 
top-gear acceleration in the much-used bracket, 
30 to 50, is very good. Some slight incon- 
venience was experienced owing to the angle at 
which the steering-column gear lever was 
mounted, as operating the clutch in the normal 
manner meant that the gear lever jammed on 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


the left knee. This trouble is unlikely to happen 
to people of less height than my own 6 ft. 4 ins. 

While the car is beautifully smooth at 
town and normal touring speeds, the engine 
becomes rather obtrusive at the speeds regarded 
as normal for touring by some drivers. It never 
showed any signs of distress during my tests, but 
at more than half throttle there is an appreciable 
power roar from the carburetter, which might 
prove unsettling to some drivers. As _ the 
theoretically reliable cruising speed is almost 
identical with the maximum speed, this fussiness 
in the higher brackets is a pity, as it might deter 
some drivers from taking full advantage of the 
car’s capabilities. 

Detail improvements in the design have 
removed the usual complaints regarding stabili- 
ty made about cars employing transverse lami- 
nated springs, and there is no sign of wandering 
on straight but heavily cambered roads. The 
steering has been kept low-geared to give light- 
ness of control, but there is the slight counter 
disadvantage that considerable wheel move- 
ment is required on very twisty roads, or in 
manoeuvring in restricted spaces. The suspen- 
sion is much firmer than one would expect from 
a manufacturer with such strong associations 
with the U.S.A., but this has the advantage 
that, while the springing is slightly on the firm 
side with only one passenger, at high speeds and 
with full load of passengers and luggage it is 
still capable of giving a good ride. 

As is only natural on a car with such a large 
engine, the fuel consumption varies according 
to the method of driving. If one drives gently, it 
can be as low as a gallon for 19 miles, but 
excessive use of the power—and, more particu- 
larly, the lower gears—increases it to a gallon 
for 1614 miles. This latter figure includes all the 
performance tests—repeated runs over the 
measured distance—and it is most unlikely that 
any driver will normally obtain such a consump- 
tion figure. As will be seen from the data panel, 
the average consumption throughout the period 
of my tests was 17 4% m.p.g., and for a car of this 
type driven as it was I think this is good. 

The Ford Pilot is one of the few cars in 
production to-day which still employs an opening 
front windscreen, and during the hot weather 
this proved a great boon. It is difficult to 
understand why this item of equipment has been 
removed from most cars. While making no 
concessions to modern trends, the Ford Pilot is 
of interest as being probably the last car in 
which practicability has clearly been the main 
thought in the minds of the design staff, and, as 
such, it should continue to make a great appeal, 
like other Ford products, to farmers and country 
users. This applies overseas also, where the 
world-wide Ford service organisation has as yet 
not been equalled. 








THE FORD PILOT 


Makers: Ford Motor Co., Ltd., Dagenham, Essex. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price «. £764 4s. 5d. | Brakes Girling hydro-mech. 
; Inc. P.T. — 14s. 5d. Suspension Transverse leaf 
Cubic se 3,032 Sea Wheelbase 9 ft. O} in. 
B:S 77.8 x 95.25 ; 
aE Track (front) 4ft. 8 ins. 
Cylinders Eight (in vee Track (rear) 4 ft. 10 ins. 
form) O’alllength 14 ft. 6} ins. 
Valves Side by side » width 5 ft. 94 ins. 
B.EL.P. 85 at 3,500] ., height 5 ft. 6 ins. 
; zpams Ground clearance 8 ins. 
Carb. Solex 4 Turning circle 41} ft. 
ae en ae 293 ewt. 
Ist gear .. 12.81 to 1 Fuel — 124 galls. 
2nd gear.. 7.29 tol Oil cap. 6} pints 
3rd gear... 4.11 tol Water cap. 4} galls. 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres Firestone 6.00 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed 79.2 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs. : 
10-30 Top 8.5 2nd 4.7 Petrol consumption 
20-40 Top 8.9 2nd 5.4] 17.5 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 All gears 20.0 secs.| of 45 m.p.h, 





BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 37 ft. (80 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 78.5 miles per hour. 
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COTTAGE LIFE THROUGH FOUR CENTURIES 


HE romantic conception of a 

Merry England with happy, 

prosperous, well-fed peasants 
has been derived from the picturesque 
survivals— harvest homes, morris 
dances and the thatched cottages of 
our villages. It is still not generally 
realised that most of the old-world 
cottages which we admire were once 
the homes of substantial ‘yeomen 
farmers and that in Tudor times the 
labourer’s dwelling was a one-room 
hovel with walls of mud or turf, 
earth floor, no chimney, only a hole 
in the roof to let the smoke out. 

In The English Rural Laboures 
(Batchworth Press, 12s. 6d.), Mr. G. 
E. Fussell gives a detailed account 
of the domestic life of the cottager 
over a period of four centuries. He 
has collected from a wide range of 
sources a wealth of facts about the 
poor man’s home, his furniture, 
clothing and food, dividing his story 
into three ages—Tudor-Stuart, Geor- 
gian, Victorian. And what does 
emerge from it all? In housing and 
general standard of living the labour- 
ers of central, eastern and south-east 
England seem to have been usually 
better off than elsewhere, but the 
main point that arises is the striking 
diversity of conditions between one 
part of the country and another, even 
between parish and parish. Yet one 
feels that Mr. Fussell might have been 
less cautious in coming to conclusions. 
It is the historian’s task to sift his 
facts, and the mass of detail pre- 
sented, invaluable as it should be to 
the student, scarcely begins to take 
form and shape. One conclusion the 
author allows himself: ‘‘It would be 
difficult to say that the cottager was 
in any measurable degree better off 
in Victorian than he was in Tudor 
times.”” The truth more likely is 
that there were ups and downs, as 
Mr. Fussell himself sometimes sug- 
gests, but nowhere clearly enough to 
give a firm outline. as. 42, 


A FIRST FISHING BOOK 

AJOR T. T. PHELPS’S Fishing 

Dreams (Batchworth, 15s.) is one 
of the best of recent fishing books. 
The reason for its success is that 
the author, although “well advanced 
in years,”’ has hitherto refrained from 
setting down his knowledge and 
experiences upon paper. The writing, 
therefore, is fresh and spontaneous. 
The prose is good and the subject 
matter is, as it should be, never 
uninteresting and often instructive; 
for most wisely he has confined most 
of his writing to the rivers he knows 
well, the upper Test, the Itchen, on 
whose banks he now lives, and his 
much-loved Laerdal in Norway; these 
are the waters where he has served the 
lifelong apprenticeship of an angler 
and where he has gained his know- 
ledge and had his adventures. He has 
wise words to write about casting, 
flies and fishing for salmon with the 
greased line and with the prawn; he 
writes sense about river management, 
the evils of pollution and the difficul- 
ties of its prevention. He is well 
qualified to discuss such matters, 
since he is a member of both Catch- 
ment and Fishery Boards (shortly to 
become the River Boards), but this 
sterner side of fishing soon gives place 
to the pleasures (and tribulations) he 
has had in Norway. 

Once he is across the North Sea 
the narrative becomes exciting. The 
Laerdal is a very beautiful river, 
catering generously for the fisherman 
because it provides not only first-class 
dry-fly sport with big sea-trout, but 
some very good salmon fishing. 
Excellent photographs do justice to 
its beauty, and Major Phelps deals 
admirably with its piscatorial de- 
lights, the adventures that befell him 
there and the methods whereby success 
can be assured. He is (thank Heaven !) 


one of those who fish not only to catch 
fish, but to enjoy all that goes on upon 
and around the banks of a river. As 
a result he has written a very enjoy- 
able book that concerns not only the 
three rivers mentioned, but other 
waters. He is under one misconcep- 
tion. The perch traps which he uses for 
pike-catching were not unsuccessful 


in Windermere; they were most 
effective. 
Another Itchen fisherman, that 


grand old gentleman of the angle, Mr. 
G. E. M. Skues, has added two new 
chapters to the fourth edition of The 
Way of a Trout with a Fly (A. & C. 
Black, 15s.); one concerns the effect 
of a cross wind on fishing and the 
other contains a discourse upon a fly 
which many anglers who have seen it 
must have mistaken for the blue- 


with many holes in it, but slowly the 
gaps are being filled, and one day it 
may be possible to give precise 
answers to such controversial ques- 
tions as the effects of the break-up of 
the monastic estates or the relative 
status of the peasantry as a class 
before and after the parliamentary 
enclosures. Studies in Leicestershire 
Agrarian History, edited by W. G. Hos- 
kins (Leicestershire Archeological 
Society, 10s. 6d.), makesan important 
contribution to the agricultural his- 
tory of the Midlands. Of the five 
papers published two are concerned 
with individual manors, but Mr. 
G. E. Fussell writes on Four Cen- 
turies of Leicestershire Farming, Mr. 
W. G. Hoskins on the Leicestershire 
Crop Returns of 1801 and Mr. 
M. W. Beresford on the open-field 





THE POODLE: “A VERY ACTIVE, INTELLIGENT, AND ELEGANT- 
LOOKING DOG, WELL BUILT, AND CARRYING HIMSELF 


PROUDLY.”’ 


An illustration from Dog Management by Amateurs 


(reviewed in column 4 on this page) 


winged olive. Four-score years and 
ten have not dimmed the sparkle of 
Mr. Skues’s prose. 

A few days ago a crab arrived at 
my house undressed. Happily I 
remembered that The Master Book of 
Fish (Practical Press, 10s. 6d.), which 
comprises a thousand and one recipes, 
lay on my desk. Its author, Mr. Henry 
Smith, soon solved the crab problem, 
as it will most fishy conundrums for 
the housewife. I cannot, however, 
agree that salmon are at their best for 
eating during July and August. Such 
generalisation is dangerous. The time 
at which they are most likely to satisfy 
the gourmet must depend upon their 
local habits, unless he refers only to 
those caught by net in salt water. 

Mr. Alexander Wanless has fol- 
lowed up his Thread Line ABC with 
Fly Fisherman’s Alphabet (Herbert 
Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), wherein there is 
plenty of information set out in readily 
available form, as the title suggests. 
All who pursue those less_blue- 
blooded but equally game fish termed 
coarse will find plenty of amusement 
from the letterpress and drawings of 
Mr. Alan D’Egville’s Calling All 
Coarse Fishers (Cassell, 6s.). 

R. B. 
LEICESTERSHIRE FARMING 

UR knowledge of the agrarian 

history of England, in spite of 
all the researches that have been 
carried out, is still only a patchwork 


system in the county, making exten- 
sive use of glebe terriers for his facts. 
Two maps show the enclosures 
effected before and after 1750; as 
Mr. Hoskins remarks in his introduc- 
tion : ‘‘ The figures we have at present 
suggest that as much as thirty to 
forty per cent. of the county was 
enclosed in the course of the 17th 
century.” 

Of the open-field system 
Mr. Hoskins says: “‘The more we 
discover about its actual method 
of working, and about the kind of 
society it gave rise to, the more 
effective does it seem to have been.”’ 
By the beginning of the 19th century 
almost all the open-field in Leicester- 
shire had gone, and so the crop returns 
of 1801 do not provide the statistics 
necessary for comparing the yields on 
enclosed and unenclosed arable. But 
by that time Bakewell had done his 
great work and “the little verdant 
county of Leicester,’’ as Cobbett was 
to call it, was already famous for the 
livestock on its rich pastures. 

Cyd. 


itself 


CONNOISSEURSHIP AND 
CRITICISM 


HE continuous, never-ending 
growth of institutions like the 
Victoria and Albert Museum would 
be terrifying but for the careful 
segregating activities of the specialists, 
reducing all to order and making of 


each department a realm of its « 
with its own particular provin 
Specialists, however, are notoriow=: 
prone to myopia and become incre“s- 
ingly absorbed in the affairs of their 
petty kingdoms to the exclusion 
everything else. A stream of box 
on what are called “‘connoisseui 
subjects is one result of this division 
of the world of arts into watertigl 
compartments, and another has been 
a falling-off in the number of writers 
who can range over all the wide 
continents with a penetrating ey: 
The dynasty that produced Walter 
Pater, John Addington Symonds, 
Roger Fry and Herbert Read seems 
to be in danger of extinction. But 
now and again a book will appear to 
prove that a specialist can be a 
specialist and still possess the freedom 
and the will to pass the frontiers even 
in these days of artificially erected 
barriers. Such a book is Mr. W. B. 
Honey’s Many Occasions (Faber 18s.), 
described in its sub-title as Essays 
towards the Aftpreciation of Several 
Arts. 

Mr. Honey is well known to 
connoisseurs for his books and articles 
on ceramics and glass. Those two 
subjects find a place among these 
essays, but so, too, do painting, 
sculpture, the garden and the ballet 
(touched on in an interesting personal 
recollection of Nijinsky’s dancing) ; 
and among broader themes there is a 
consideration of the problem of design 
in art and in nature and a discussion 
on the arts in the modern world (this 
last a reprint of four broadcast talks). 

Nearly half the book, however, is 
devoted to an essay entitled The 
Sacred Five, a recasting of the in- 
troduction which Mr. Honey wrote 
to his delightful anthology bearing 
that name. Critics from Aristotle 
onwards have tried to give definitions 
of poetry without success; Mr. Honey 
does not attempt to make a new one, 
holding that the fire may light on 
any person in any age, though each 
age has its own language and its own 
standards. His freedom from pre- 
conceived theories about what poetry 
should or should not be or do is 
refreshing in these days and he is not 
afraid to champion unfashionable 
names. Those who have never sub- 
scribed to the present-day disparage- 
ment of Milton will welcome his con- 
fession about Paradise Lost: ‘“‘To me 
it has been like a great mountain 
range with a _ thousand beautiful 
places waiting to be discovered and 
re-discovered among its undeniable 
stretches of waste and bog.”’ 


AS. 


A LIFETIME WITH DOGS 


N a preface to his Dog Management 

by Amateurs (COUNTRY LIFE, 18s.), 
the late Mr. James Matheson wrote 
that his main object was to make easy 
the path of all those who had decided 
to go in for dogs, and perhaps of those 
who had already embarked upon the 
enterprise and were not finding things 
to be going as smoothly as the pro- 
verbial bell. He brought to his task 
a lifetime’s experience of dogs, with 
the result that he was able to com- 
ment authoritatively on every aspect 
of kennel life. 

This book, however, does not deal 
only with dogs in general. Eighty-five 
different breeds are described, and 
most of them are illustrated with 
photographs. Moreover, a standard of 
points for each species is given, so that 
the owner will know precisely what his 
dog should look like, and will no longer 
be called upon to suffer in silence dis- 
paraging observations from rival dog- 
fanciers. 

The book has been revised and 
brought up to date, and owing to the 
author’s death when working on the 
new edition, Mr. A. Croxton Smith has 
completed the work. A, M. W. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 
in the Queen Anne Style 


4ft. 2ins. x 6ft. 8 ins. high Reproduction 

Walnut Bookcase ..... £169.10.0. 
(also available in Yew Tree) 

4 ft. 9ins. x 2ft.9ins. Reproduction Walnut 

Writing Table with drawers and 


cupboards......... £169.10.0. 

Walnut Arm Chair in Hide 
£42.10.0. 

Small chair to match... . £33. 0.0. 


FURNITURE 2 APLE DECORATIONS 


MAPLE & CO. LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


BOURNEMOUTH -: BRIGHTON + LEEDS +: NOTTINGHAM 
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No other liqueur can compare 
with Chattreuse, as it is the 
only one that is distilled from 
a secret recipe which has 
never been divulged and 
whose distillation has been 
catried on by the Carthusian 
Monks of Dauphiné since 1605. 
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Why is a top coat 
when it rains? 
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L keeps you dry, but it’s much more than a 
raincoat. It looks like a handsome light overcoat, 
but it’s more than that, too. It’s called a top coat, 
and it’s made by Aquascutum of fine proofed, West 
of England wool cloth. For 16 guineas you can 
hardly be better prepared against the vagaries of 


Autumn weather. 


quascutum 


* the shop in regent street — NuMBER 100 


Really good shops everywhere are agents for Aquascutum 
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Mechanised taming 


NEEDS FORDSON POWER 


Fordson Major Tractor 
with Root Harvester. 





ny, : 
Na: 
Tue Fordson Major Tractor has the power and the implements 
necessary to make farming pay. With a Major you can plough up to 
3 furrows at a time . . . you can dig a 30” drain at 120 yds. an hour 
. .. you can work binders and combine harvesters; drive threshing 
machines, balers and hammer mills. And all the time the Major cuts 
the cost, by saving time—by getting more work out of every gallon 
of fuel. Spares and mechanical repairs are charged for at low fixed 
prices making the Major the most economical tractor to maintain. 
And to top the lot, the Major’s 
the World’s lowest priced 
tractor in its power class! So 
from first to last a Fordson 
Major saves you money! 





[MAJOR | TRACTOR 


You get mere work out of a Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED; DAGENHAM 


YOU RIDE WHILE YOU WORK 
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MECHANISATION in MINIATURE! .. . A track machine, the M.G.5 can 
be kept working irrespective of weather Its power is ample, fuel 
consumption most economical, and no power is lost through “slipping” 
Sloping ground does not materially affect its efficiency. Intricate row-crop 
work can be performed with ease and ploughing and cultivating thoroughly 
done. Write for free illustrated Leaflet explaining the many uses of the M.G 5S. 


WHAT THE M.G.5 WILL DO 
PLOUGHING <« CULTIVATING - HOEING - HARROWING - 
FURROWING * POTATO RAISING * ROLLING * 


RIDGING 
HAULING + SPRAYING 


U tnall scale machine LUT a batge Seale polffotmance 
RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 


ORWELL WORKS: IPSWICH 
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LOSSES TO BE ME’ 
BY TAXES 


ARELY does the Select Com- 
R mittee on Estimates come down 
so severely as they have on the 
Ministry of Agriculture over the 
losses, amounting to several million 
pounds, which this Department has 
incurred through providing gang 
labour for farmers, running a govern- 
ment machinery service and farming 
land in possession of the committees. 
The cost of maintaining the labour 
gangs has resulted in a loss of more 
than £3 a week for every man em- 
ployed. There are about 37,000 on the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s books at the 
present time. Rightly the report 
attributes the losses to the inexperi- 
ence of the workers, who for the most 
part have not been particularly dili- 
gent or efficient; to lack of supervision 
and to an excessive number of men 
being retained who have been left idle 
for long periods through the year. 
The taxpayer has to foot a bill of 
£7,543,000, which is the loss incur- 
red last year. It seems to be agreed 
that the committee gangs should go, 
except for a small mobile force needed 
for reclamation schemes. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is also criticised for 
keeping in the hands of the county 
committees nearly half a million acres 
which is being farmed on Ministry 
account at a loss of £1,417,000 last 
year. It is said that the county com- 
mittees have found difficulty in letting 
the land they hold under requisition. 
Surely it would be better now to hand 
this land back to the original owners 
and if they make a mess of farming it 
insist on their disposing of their in- 
terests to farmers who are competent. 


Hostel Losses 


TATE hostels are run by several 
Government departments,  in- 
cluding the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which has 146. The estimated weekly 
loss for each resident in the agricul- 
tural hostels is 22s. 014d. The agricul- 
tural workers pay less for their lodging 
than others who are earning no more 
than the basic agricultural wage of 
94s. a week. An industrial worker on 
this wage pays 5s. a week more for his 
hostel accommodation than an agri- 
cultural worker in a State hostel. It is 
only fair to say that some of the men 
lodging in these agricultural hostels 
are useful workers and we have been 
glad to have them on our farms at the 
busy times. Two Latvians who helped 
us for a fortnight through harvest 
were excellent fellows and I think 
would have little difficulty in finding 
regular employment on a farm. But 
there are some others drafted to these 
agricultural hostels that it would be 
difficult to place in regular employ- 


ment. In my neighbourhood one 
hostel has just been filled with 
coloured men from St. Helena. 


Apparently there is serious unemploy- 
ment in the island, and 100 of the 
younger men have been brought over 
here and promised agricultural work 
for two years. They are not, of course, 
accustomed to our kind of farming, 
but they have grown vegetables. I 
wish these unfortunate men well, but 
they will not like our climate in the 
winter. Ik hardly seems kindness to 
bring them over here to work on the 
land, even if it is entirely at our cost. 


Sand Land Farming 


EFORE the war the economic 

situation of farmers on the 
Nottingham sands was at a very low 
ebb. They did much better during 
the war, but now there are signs of 
deterioration again. The soil is hungry 
and lacking in humus. The old 
traditional system of barley, roots and 
sheep has been modified by the 
substitution of sugar-beet for swedes 


and turnips, but is still too rigid to 
provide the small farmer with scope 
for earning a reasonable income. 
Either the scope of the farming will 
have to be widened or some of the 
smaller farms will have to go. This 
is the conclusion reached by Mrr. 
E. Mejer, who has made a study of 
this area for the University of 
Nottingham School of Agriculture. 
He urges the need for increasing the 
output per acre. Sheep are at present 
the largest single source of farm 
revenue on the livestock side, and he 
suggests that it might be more 
advantageous from the farmers’ point 
of view to dispense with breeding 


flocks and concentrate on _ sheep 
fattening. This seems a _ curious 


proposal, but Mr. Mejer’s point is that, 
while the breeding flocks benefit from 
the good state of the pastures in the 
spring, as soon as the keep deteriorates 
in the summer they lose condition by 
the time the roots are ready for 
folding. He thinks that the turnover 
in livestock production could be 
improved if only flying flocks of sheep 
were kept on the sand farms. He 
urges also that pig and poultry pro- 
duction should be developed; but 
both, of course, are dependent to-day 
on what the farmer can grow for them. 
Neither the sand farmer in Notting- 
hamshire nor any other farmer can 
rely on purchased foods for any 
expansion of pigs and poultry. Cer- 
tainly these classes of stock would do 
the land good and help to build up the 
humus content and fertility of this 
poor ground for arable cropping. He 
suggests that new crops might be 
introduced that are especially suited 
for such conditions, particularly cocks- 
foot, lucerne, lupin and _ serradella, 
which is an annual luguminous plant 
that will grow on dry, poor sand. 
Sown in the spring, it only produces 
pasturage for one year, but is readily 
eaten by sheep. 


Aid for Grass Drying 


O encourage the expansion of 

grass and forage crop drying, the 
Government are offering loans to 
farmers and contractors who set up 
grass-drying plants. These loans will 
be made up to 75 per cent. of the total 
capital expenses and carry interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent., repayment 
being made over six years. Adequate 
security from all loans will be required. 
This special encouragement may be 
necessary, but there is already a 
steady development in grass drying. 
It does not appeal to me as a business 
for the ordinary farmer who is con- 
cerned with providing fodder eco- 
nomically for his cattle. Silage is the 
better line for him. 


Goats Milked by Machine 


OATS at the Aritunga Farm at 

Heidelburg, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, are regularly milked 
by machines. These are adaptations 
of cow-milking machines installed in a 
shed which takes seven goats at a 
time. It is said that the animals come 
running into the shed quite eagerly 
at milking time, hop up on to their 
platforms and stand quietly while 
collars are fastened on them. No bails 
are used. Some of the Arltunga goats 
yield a gallon of milk a day and the 
herd averages three quarts. It takes 
an hour to milk the herd. Apparently 
there is a good demand for goats’ milk 
in Melbourne, which, it is claimed, 
particularly suits children allergic to 
the beef protein in cows’ milk and 
those who suffer from asthma. I have 
never heard before of beef protein as 
a quality in cows’ milk, but we all 
live and learn. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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HINTS ON BUYING 
A COUNTRY HOUSE 


HAT should one look for 

when one buys a house in the 

country? This question was 
put to me by a friend who, satisfied 
by the price, structure and situation 
of a house that he was contemplating 
buying, wondered what other con- 
siderations were of essential import- 
ance. 


NUMEROUS PITFALLS 


HE pitfalls of buying a house are 

numerous, but at least my friend 
seemed to have avoided one of the 
most insidious. He was unshakeable 
in his conviction that the property 
he had in mind was ‘just what he 
was looking for.’’ Most people, when 
they begin their search for a house in 
the country, have a clear picture of 
what they are looking for. But in 
these days, when the smaller country 
property with vacant possession is in 
constant demand and, consequently, 
in short supply, it is not easy to come 
by what one wants. And it is surpris- 
ing how, after a few weeks of abortive 
house-hunting, one tends to lose one’s 
eye. In this connection it may be of 
interest to record that another friend 
of mine who had firmly made up his 
mind that what he wanted was “a 
small Queen Anne farm-house with 
seven or eight acres” is now the not- 
so-proud owner of a_pseudo-Eliza- 
bethan mansion with 35 acres. That 
the larger establishment cost less than 
he had been prepared to pay for his 
ideal is small consolation, and the 
property is now on the market—with 
no takers. 


SURVEYOR’S TESTS 


SSUMING, however, that one is 
clear in one’s own mind that the 
property is suitable to one’s nee*s and 
that the purchase price is within one’s 
means, the first step is to have the 
house vetted by a qualified surveyor. 
Not only will he examine the building 
for signs of structural damage or decay, 
but he will also test roofs, wiring, pipes 
and drains, all or any of which, if not 
in good order, will lead inevitably to 
considerable expense. 

Faulty electrical wiring, in par- 
ticular, can be most costly; moreover, 
insurance companies are not likely 
to issue a policy against damage by 
fire unless the electrical equipment 
conforms to the suppliers’ regulations. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
the responsibility of the water com- 
pany ends at the point where the 
supply leaves the water-main, and 
that, should an underground pipe that 
supplies the garden prove to be faulty, 
the onus of repair falls upon the owner, 
who, if he does not have the damage 
made good, can be summoned for 
wasting water. It is the same with 
drains, which, in the interests of health, 
must conform to certain standards. 
If, for example, they are not of the 
regulation size demanded by the local 
authority—and in the case of old 
houses it is more than likely that they 
will not be—there is a strong likeli- 
hood that in due course the fact will be 
discovered and that the local authority 
will demand their removal and replace- 
ment. 


STAFF ACCOMMODATION 


INALLY, the prospective buyer of 

a country property who requires 
domestic staff or a gardener will be in 
a stronger position if he is able to 
offer accommodation. In these days 
it is difficult enough to obtain domestic 
help, even if one is prepared to pay 
the high wages demanded and if one’s 
property is situated in, or near, a town 
and is fitted with every manner of 
labour-saving device. In the country, 
particularly off the beaten track, it is 


well-nigh impossible unless one can 
offer service accommodation in the 
shape of a cottage or self-contained 
flat. Only then is there a reasonable 
chance that one will be able to engage, 
say, a married couple as cook and 
gardener—the largest staff that most 
people can afford in these days. 


THE SAWLEY ABBEY ESTATE 
x important auction "scheduled }for 

the autumn is that of 800 acres 
of the Sawley Abbey estate, near 
Clitheroe, on the borders of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
The sale will include the riverside 
house known as Sawley Lodge, six 
dairy farms with vacant possession, a 
3¥%-mile stretch of salmon and sea- 
trout fishing on the River Ribble, and 
various properties in and around the 
village of Sawley. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the property, which will be offered 
by Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff’s 
Leeds office, is that all six dairy farms 
are equipped to carry attested dairy 
herds. It was on these farms that the 
late Mr. J. E. Fatterini, a Bradford 
manufacturer, built up the _ well- 
known Dockber herd of _ British 
Friesian cattle. 

Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff’s 
Chester office are the agents concerned 
with the forthcoming auction of 609 
acres of Major J. W. Griffith’s Garn 
estate, at Henllan, near Denbigh. 
Included in the sale is Berain Farm 
(217 acres), Hafod Farm (148 acres), 
Pentre du Canol (112 acres), and 
Hobbwrn Farm (42 acres). The 
income from the property totals £867 
a year. 


GOLF COURSE FOR SALE 

OR Mrs. Hoskin, head of an old 

Cornish family, the Yeovil branch 
of Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff are 
to sell Brea House, Trebetherick, and 
approximately 300 acres including 
the St. Enodoc golf links. Vacant 
possession will be given of Brea House, 
and the golf course is held on a yearly 
tenancy. The sale will be by auction, 
next month. 


GLENBORRODALE DEER 
FOREST FOR SALE 

EXT Wednesday, at _ Fort 
William, Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. will auction Ardnamurchan, 
Lord Trent’s estate in Argyllshire. 
Ardnamurchan extends to 26,500 
acres, 10,770 acres of which form the 
well-known Glenborrodale deer forest. 
Glenborrodale Castle is also included 
in the sale and will be offered, with 
114 acres, at the unset price of £6,500. 


FIRST CISTFRCIAN ABBEY 


eo ABBEY, Farnham, 
Hampshire, which comes up for 
sale following the death of Mr. J. A. 
Whitehead, was the first Cistercian 
House to be established in England. 
It was founded in 1128, and the ruins 
of the original abbey are still standing. 
The present Waverley Abbey is a 
Georgian house, and the property 
extends to nearly 500 acres on the 
southern slopes of the Hog’s Back. 
William Cobbett, who died near Farn- 
ham in 1835, at one time worked in the 
gardens at Waverley. Messrs. H. B. 
Baverstock and Son and Messrs. 
Roland Hinxman and Son, of Alres- 
ford, are the agents. 

Mr. Richard Attenborough, the 
well-known film actor, is the new 
owner of Old Friars, Richmond 
Green, Surrey. His representatives, 
Messrs. Tyser, Greenwood and Co., of 
Chiswick, have bought the property 
from Messrs. Hampton and _ Sons, 
acting for the vendor, Major Robert 
O’Brien. PROCURATOR. 
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SUTTONS 


Matchless’ HYACINTHS 


FROM THE GREAT NUMBER OF HYACINTHS 
NOW GROWN WE HAVE SELECTED THE 
FOLLOWING WHICH ARE AMONG THE BEST 
FOR FORCING OR FOR CULTURE WITHOUT 
HEAT IN BOWLS OR POTS. 
A Superb Set of FIVE BULBS, comprising: 
PURE WHITE, ROSE PINK, LIGHT BLUE, DARK BLUE and PRIMROSE-YELLOW 
Per Set VZ/= (orders over 40/- carriage free) 


A COPY OF OUR BULB CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 






SUTTON & SONS Ltd., READING 
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cA bag on the Farm is 
worth two at the works” 


Following this Spring’s experience 
more and more farmers are ordering 
their FERTILIZERS now and taking 
< EARLY DELIVERY 


ERTILIZERS should be 

stored in a well-ventilated dry 
building, stacked flat and to a 
convenient height to handle. 
Unless the floor is wood, stack 
on straw or sleepers and keep 
away from cement, stone or iron 
walls. The temperature should 
be kept as even as possible. 
Apply for free leaflet on storage 
of fertilizers. 





It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


Obtainable from Agricultural Merchants 
or direct from the following Sales Offices: 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED, BURNTISLAND, EDINBURGH, LiNCOLN, 
NEWCASTLE, NEWPORT, WIDNES, PLYMOUTH, YORK and 


HEAD OFFICE: HARVEST HOUSE, IPSWICH 
















A new series of 


FLOWER 
MONOGRAPHS 


Edited by A. P. BOISSIER 


Designed to provide comprehensive 
studies of single species by authors 
who are both practical gardeners 
and acknowledged experts. 





























































The first two volumes : 


THE DIANTHUS 


Will Ingwersen 


THE DELPHINIUM 
Frank Bishop 


Illustrated Each 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW 
NATURALIST 
JOURNAL 


Edited by James Fisher 


The first four issues were published 
in one splendid volume at 21s. 
No. 5 is issued as an individual 
volume— BIRTH, DEATH AND THE 
SEASONS. 


Illustrated 6s. 


LONDON’S 
BIRDS 


R. S. R. Fitter 


The first book for 25 years to be 
devoted exclusively to the birds 
of London. By the author of 
London’s Natural History published 
in the NEW NATURALIST series. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


THE SEA 
SHORE 


C. M. Yonge, D.SC., F.R.S.E., F.R.S. 


“The most enchanting yet of the 
delightful NEW NATURALIST series. 
A book to take on a seaside 
holiday. The pictures leave one 
breathless with delight.” 
—BIRMINGHAM POST 


Illustrated 2I1s. 
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PLEASANT READING 
FOR THE ENGLISH 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T is commonly, and I think 
l correctly, believed that the author 

of a book would rather see it 
violently abused than received with 
silence. A howl may at least indicate 
that one has jabbed a pin into a sore 
spot; silence suggests that the mark 
has been altogether missed. In this 
same way, the English may rest 
assured that, whatever else they may 
be, they are not negligible. There is 
always someone—some American or 
Frenchman, some Italian or Dane— 
who feels he must disburden his soul 
of the impact made upon it by the 
English. He rarely gives a scream of 
anguish or utters a benediction pure 
and absolute. To sit down and make 
a meal of the English is usually to be 


the exhibitionist Coons, the frantic 
frogs, the dull Boches, the zoot-suited 
Middle-Westerners—in short, with the 
millions of bloody foreigners who rave 
and shriek and expectorate upon the 
English. Give me the stupidest Eng- 
lishman and you can keep all your 
bloody foreigners. And you can keep 
your Colonials, too; and that goes for 


the U.S.A.” 

Then the Englishman — will 
say : ‘‘ Well, that’s reasonable enough, 
old chap, but why get so worked 


up about it? And language, 
language !’’ And when Mr. McLaren, 
moved by this out-and-out declaration, 
rejoins that he would wield bottles, 
back to back with the English, ‘even 
on behalf of Joad, Harold Laski and 
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A SMALL STIR. By James Bridie and Moray McLaren 
(Hollis and Carter, 8s. 6d.) 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James 
(Home and Van Thal, I 5s.) 


THE RAINBOW. By Andrew Shirley 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 


SINISTER STREET. By Compton Mackenzie 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) 
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confronted by hors d’ceuvres variés. 
You will probably like the fish and 
loathe the onions, or the other way 
round. 

Thus it is with James Bridie and 
Moray McLaren, so impressed by the 
master-race dwelling beyond their 
borders that they have had to purge 
their hearts and minds by writing to 
one another a series of letters about the 
English. Made up into a book, these 
are published as A Small Stir by Hollis 
and Carter (8s. 6d.). 


THE IMPERTURBABLE RACE 


On the whole, it is pleasant read- 
ing for the English, even though they 
may be a little surprised—though now 
they should be beyond it—that their 
unadventurous persistence in the act 
of persisting as themselves excites so 
much comment in the world. These 
two agonists make a nice ding-dong of 
it, to and fro, contradicting one 
another, correcting one another, Mr. 
Bridie on the whole liking the English 
without much serious reservation; 
Mr. McLaren tending to feel that he 
ought to dislike them rather more than 
he is able to do. As the Englishman 
reads the brilliant thrusts and ripostes 
about the English in love, the decay of 
the spoken word, the Englishman’s 
religious sense or absence of it, his 
“innocence,” his love of perfection, 
his ruthless destruction of the perfect 
created thing, he will probably wonder: 
“Why all this about us? Why not 
leave it alone ?”’ and he will note as the 
beginning of wisdom Mr. McLaren’s 
remark : “Surely it is a trifle absurd 
for so great a giant as Shaw to have 
spent so large a part of the major 
portion of a century being annoyed by 
the English—and he has never really 
succeeded in annoying them.” 

When, in his last letter, Mr. 
Bridie writes : ‘‘I do not want to be 
ranged with the hairy Moujiks, the 
nasty Irguni, the insufferable Wops 
and Dagoes, the coffee-coloured Babus, 


Kingsley Martin,’ the Englishman 
will say: ‘Thanks, old boy. That’s 
decent of you. But we don’t use 


bottles.”’ 

PERAMBULATION IN FRANCE 
One thing which Mr. Bridie 

observes is that the Englishman, 


“unless his vis-d-vis is a very sus- 
picious-looking character indeed or 
too obviously a member of a lower 
social grade,’”’ is ‘‘extremely talkative 
in railway carriages.’’ Henry James 
confirms this. In A Little Tour in 
France (Home and Van Thal, 15s.) he 
writes: ‘““‘The English, who have for 
ages been described (mainly by the 
French) as the dumb, stiff, un- 
approachable race, present to-day 
a remarkable appearance of good 
humour and garrulity, and are dis- 
tinguished by their facility of inter- 
course.”’ He makes this observation in 
a railway train. 

The book is a reprint of one of 
James’s earliest writings. He made 
this ‘‘little tour’’ in 1882, and we have 
here the articles he wrote about it for 
Harper’s Magazine. It was autumn, 
and he perambulated in Touraine, 
Languedoc and Proven¢ge. Already he 
had a taste for antiquity and a certain 
naive snobbisme, so that when, in Tours, 
he comes upon the house in which 
Balzac was born, he is ‘“‘shocked a 
little’’ to find that the house is one of a 
row—‘‘a house, moreover, which at 
the date of his birth must have been 
only about twenty years old.’”’ One 
trembles to think what would have 
been his reaction to finding himself, 
say, in the Dublin slum tenement of 
Sean O’Casey. 

However, Henry James’s idiosyn- 
cracies never extinguish and rarely 
diminish him. This is a readable and 
percipient book. He gives much 
attention to the chateaux of Touraine 
and to such inevitable sights as 
Carcassonne and Avignon, but he has 
always the fresh word to say about 














FABER BOOKS 


Storm and Echo 
FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


Frederick Prokosch won inter- j 
national fame with The Asiatics,and °* 
this new novel is certain to enhance 
his reputation. It is a tense and 
colourful story of equatorial Africa, | 
peopled with strange birds and | 
beasts and even stranger native 
tribes, and of four men who set out 
on safari in search of a mysterious 
mountain and the secret of their 
own being. 10/6 


West Country 


Short Stories 

Edited by LEWIS WILSHIRE 
This whole anthology is ‘ingenious, 
amusing and timeless.-—The Times. 
Lit. Supp. 12/6 
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Ploughman’s Wisdom 
NORMAN CAREW 


A stimulating answer to E. H. 
Faulkner’s best-seller Ploughman’s 
Foliy. The author, a sugar-cane 
grower in Fiji, found that water 
contained in assimilable form all 
the nutrients needed by plants, and 
he makes a radical re-examination 
of our accepted methods of agricul- 
ture. Illustrated. 15]- 


Soil Fertility 


and Sewage 
J. P. V. van VUREN 


**Proves that soil wastage and fertil- 
ity drains can be checked, and worn- 
out soils rejuvenated, if all products 
originating on the land are restored 
to it; if urban organic refuse and 
animal and human wastes provide 
the humus for which the earth is 
hungering.”’—Scotsman. 

Illustrated. 18]- 
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Booksellers and Publishers by Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Mary 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


A RECENT SELECTION 


TREEN 
Small Woodware through the Ages 
By EDWARD PINTO 


“One of the most fascinating and 
interesting books which it has been our 
pleasure to read for several years. . . 
It should be in the hands of every lover of 
wood and apart from its highly valuable 
information, it should prove an_ ideal 
bedside book.’’ The Cabinet Maker. 


Crown 4to, 25s. net 


THE DRAWINGS OF W. CURTIS 
GREEN, R.A. 


“It is a book which all who appreciate 
beautiful buildings and fine ‘draughts- 
manship’ . . . will be glad to possess.’’ 
The Builder. 

“©. . . this is a lovely picture book.”’ 
Birmingham Post. 


Demy 4to. 42s. net 


FRESCOES OF PIERO DELLA 
FRANCESCA 
(Iris Colour Book) 
“The fourteen coloured plates in 
collotype give, in the most expensive 
manner possible, an adequate transcrip- 
tion of the colouring of the frescoes. . . . 
The introduction’’ (by Roberto Longhi) 


“is informative without being 
opinionated.’’ The Sheffield Telegraph. 
Small folio. 21s. net 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 


The Sudbury and District Survey and 
n 


By KEITH JEREMIAH 


Foreword by Lewis Mumford 


“This attractive illustrated book 
describes a practical exercise in positive 
country planning. . . . It is a book for all 


who love the English Countryside.’’ 
The Contract Journal. 
Crown 4to. 





12s. 6d. net 





























—=-=HERBERT JENKINS=—— 
Just Published 
A Long New Novel By 


P. G. Wodehouse 
THE MATING SEASON 


Wodehouse at his most sub- 
lime—with another chronicle 
of Bertie Wooster and Jeeves. 

8s. 6d. net 


A Dictionary of 


Wordmakers 
By CECIL HUNT 


This invaluable work of refer- 
ence presents pen pictures of 
people whose names have 
passed into our language— 
like Hobson of ‘‘Hobson’s 
Choice.’’ Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. net 


Common-sense 
Cookery 


The information and recipes in 
this modern cookery book 
have been taken from the 
world’s most famous book of 
domestic reference, ‘Enquire 
Within”’ 3s. 6d. net 


The Gun on Salt- 


ings and Stubbie 
By NOEL M. SEDGWICK 


This book, by the author of 
“‘A Shooting Man’s Year’’ deals 
mainly with wild fowling and 
the natural history of the salt 
marshes. Illustrated. 15s. net 














cocoeoeeooooossoooooous 
TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Rebecca West 


THE 
MEANING 
OF TREASON 


This ‘brilliant study of 
treason and disloyalty, for 
which Miss West was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize, 
has as its framework eye- 
witness accounts of the trials 
of William Joyce, John 
Amery, Walter Purdy, Haller 
Cooper, Baillie-Stewart and 
others. 18s. net. 


Arthur 
Koestler 


PROMISE 
AND FULFILMENT 
Palestine, 1917-1949 


A famous novelist gives an 
account of the developments 
leading to the foundation of 
the State of Israel, a close 
view of the Jewish war, and 
a comprehensive survey of 
the social, political and 
cultural trends of the new 
State. 12s. 6d. net. 
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things on which so many words have 
been spilled, and he has a quick eye 
for the transient yet characteristic 
elements of a scene. Who, for ex- 
ample, that has seen the French 
delight in angling for small fish will 
fail to smile at his description of “‘ these 
masters of the rod, soaking indefinite 
bait in the large, indifferent stream, 
watched by the little red-legged 
soldiers . . . weighed down by the con- 
tents of their enormous pockets”? 
On a deeper note, there is his descrip- 
tion of coming upon the cathedral at 
Bourges by night, approaching it by a 
back lane that hugged its side. ‘As I 
stood there in the light of the stars, 
many of which had an autumnal 
sharpness, while others were shooting 
over the heavens, the huge, rugged 
vessel of the church overhung me in 
very much the same way as the black 
hull of a ship at sea would overhang a 
solitary swimmer. It seemed colossal, 
stupendous, a dark leviathan.”’ 


CONSTABLE CONSIDERED 


Following Mr. Sydney L. Key’s 
recent book on John Constable (a book 
that did not pretend to be more than 
a sketch of the subject) comes Mr. 
Andrew Shirley’s full study called The 
Rainbow (Michael Joseph, 15s.). Mr. 
Shirley is the authority on Constable 
who edited and revised the standard 
“life” by Constable’s friend Leslie. 

This is a fine consideration of both 
the man and his work. Mr. Shirley 
calls Constable ‘‘a greater revolu- 
tionary even than Turner.’”’ Almost 
everything important about the ess- 
ence of Constable, as distinct from the 
technique by which the essence is 
distilled into the work, is in these 
phrases: “‘The atmosphere of his 
home was, as the astrologers say, 
favourable to him. Happy in his 
surroundings, he came by habit to look 
with a loving eye on his father’s land, 
and on the fields and meadows about 
it. His whole approach to landscape 
was coloured by affection. This 
sequence—learning, loving, recording 
—contains the whole story of his 
course as a painter.” 

Constable’s effect upon French 
painting in the 19th century has been 
insisted on by some and belittled by 
others. These others say that only 
three paintings by Constable appeared 
at the Salon of 1824 and that to build 
the story of his influence on so slender 
a foundation is going too far. But 
Mr. Shirley now establishes ‘“‘that at 
least twenty-five Constables went over 
to Paris in 1824-5” and that ‘‘some of 
these pictures were in collections 
regularly accessible to young painters.” 
Constable helped the French painters 
“along the road they wished to go, 
away from the hard, linear doctrine of 
David, to whom colour was nothing, 
drawing everything.” 

Mr. Shirley revises a former 
opinion of his own: that Constable’s 
direct influence on the English school 
(which sprang up with such painters 
as Sickert, Wilson, Steer and John) 
was negligible. For reasons which will 
be found in this bock, he now thinks 
the influence was both direct and con- 
siderable. 


A BOOK REMEMBERED 


I find with pleasure that it is not 
difficult to recapture the excited thrill 
that Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister 
Street exercised upon my mind when 
first it was published : with pleasure, 
because that means my emotional 
arteries have not become too hardened 
for, alas ! thirty-six years have passed 
since the book first appeared. It has 
been out of print since just before 
World War II, and now here it is, 


16, 1949 
republished in one volume at 10s. 6d. 
by Macdonald. 

It originally appeared in two 
volumes, the first in the autumn of 
1913, the second about a year later. 
Looking at these two—now rather 
faded—red volumes of the first edition, 
I am stirred by more than remem- 
brance of a first reading. There is 
also the important matter of a first 
writing, for Sinister Street, Vol. I, was 
among the first half dozen books I 
reviewed. I had moved to a new 
paper when Vol. II appeared, and I 
had not, then, been asked to do any 
reviewing for it. I was too hard up to 
buy the book, so I shared the cost of it 
with a friend, and we quarrelled as to 
whose turn it was to be having a go 
at reading. 

Of this new edition I have read 
only Mr. Mackenzie’s foreword which 
so brings back, for those of us who 
knew those days, the light of our now 
incredible dawn. I don’t suppose I 
ever shall read the book again, any 
more than I shall forget it. I remember 
it, too, as having a dawn light upon it, 
that I thought beautiful, and opales- 
cent. If my memory of it is sound, I 
should call it an Impressionist book, 
full of colour and bright broken light. 
Out of so long a memory I still feel 
safe in commending it to those who 
do not know it, and I envy them the 
joy of making its first acquaintance, 
especially if they are young. 


2 
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HORSEMANSHIP 


EW people are in a better position 

to write a book on equitation and 
horsemastership than Mrs. Phyllis 
Hinton, for not only has she herself 
had great experience of riding, hunt- 
ing, and the teaching of riding, but she 
has also had a long career as a judge 
in the show ring. All the knowledge, 
observation and conclusions acquired 
in this diverse experience are fully 
reflected in her new book, You and 
Your Horse (Ward, Lock, 10s. 6d.). 
She is rightly at pains to make clear 
that her precepts must be married to 
practical experience if results are to 
follow. And it is safe to say that any 
novice rider, or any novice owner- 
groom, has only to apply her advice to 
the treatment of his own ponies or 
horses to achieve success. Mrs. 
Hinton describes all the gaits, some 
simple movements, the principles of 
feeding, the use and care of bits and 
saddlery, and jumping. Not the least 
valuable aspect of her book is, how- 
ever, the commonsense and advice on 
every variety of equine problem with 
which she deals. Her book owes 
nothing to other books of the sort : it is 
the result of personal experience, and 
is valuable in proportion. 

Although trotting races are a 
popular form of entertainment in 
Italy, France, and, to some extent, in 
Germany, their real home has always 
been in America. In Britain they have 
almost completely lapsed, yet British 
readers of Mr. Frank A. Wrensch’s 
book, Harness Horse Racing in the 
United States and Canada (Macmillan, 
42s.) may take pride in his acknow- 
ledgment that it was two English 
stallions who were the foundation of 
the American trotting breed—Messen- 
ger, who arrived there in 1788, and 
Bellfounder, bred by Roger Jary in 
Norfolk. Mr. Wrensch gives a com- 
plete account of the sport and its 
organisation, and the book is fully 
illustrated. 

Mr. Percy F. Thorn’s_ book, 
Humane Horse-Training (Hutchinson, 
15s.) first appeared in 1922, but there 
is, in this revised edition, much of 
value to the practical horsebreaker 
and horsemaster. Mr. Thorn has the 
advantage of personal experience, and 








some of his remarks—particularly 
those on the master rein—are admir- 
able. The illustrations perfectly 


emphasise the text. RC. 
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CAPT. J. B. 
DROUGHT 


A SPORTSMAN 
LOOKS AT EIRE 


Fishing and shooting experiences 
delightfully described in a natural 
and easy style by an expert. 12/6 
T/ustrated by 
WATKINS-PITCHFORD 


Hutchinson’s Library 
of Sports and Pastimes 


THE book for all 


Shaw lovers 


THE 
QUINTESSENCE 
GBS 
Saimaad pe sine 
an Introduction by 


S. WINSTEN 


A finely produced volume of 150,000 
words of Shavian wit and wisdom 
covering the whole range of Shaw’s 
writings—plays, novels, prefaces, 
letters, etc. 18/- 


Recommended by 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


LITTLE VEHICLE 
Cambodia and Laos 
Companion volume to his much 
praised book Little China, com- 
pleting a vivid picture of the 

fascinating land of In¢o-China. 

Author of ‘ CROSS-CHANNEL ” 
(13th Thous.) 

With 36 illustrations. 21/- 


Selection of the 
CRIME BOOK SOCIETY 


JOAN 
FLEMING 
TWO LOVERS 

TOO MANY 


Of this excellent first novel Ernest 
Raymond says: “.. . this is an 
exceedingly good mystery story, 
written with skill and humour .... 
it is certainly striking ”’. 7/6 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 
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Beige felt bonnet with black grosgrain. Hugh 
Beresford 


Check tweed coat by Windsmoor in 

the colours of a pheasant’s wings. 

The fringed scarf-collar is attached 

to the back and has patch pockets 

either end. Feather cap by Renee 
Pavy 










(Below) One-sided hat in black 
velours with folded cone crown and 


ribbed satin loops. Hugh Beresford 


Feather cap with one-side movement. 
Simone Mirman 


(Left) Green and bronze shot taffeta pillbox 
with green and bronze feathers. Renee 


Pavy 


Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studios 


va “\HE contours of the winter clothes have not been changed to the extent that they 
demand an entirely new set of accessories. There are many novelties, but while 
many items tend to become shorter and smaller in appearance, they have not 
altered their shape in any violent manner. Gloves are wristlength and many handbags 
are smaller than they have been for years. Some of them resemble minauderies, others 
look like large flat purses. Large bags are still fashionable, but in flat zipped shapes or 
made on a neat, flat-looking metal frame. There are a few shoulder bags also, 
moderately sized; the smartest are in pigskin with double compartments, each 
opening one on top of the other by small gold metal bar handles on metal discs. 

One of the newest designs for handbags is a small bolster shape only about five 
inches in diameter with neat rolled handles and it is made in crocodile and calf as well 
as suéde and Persian brocade for evening. It could not be neater or more compact. 
An equally small, oblong leather purse bag has two compartments, space for a purse 

(Continued on page 856) 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
COSTUMIER AND LINENDRAPERS 
TO H.M. QUEEN MARY. 


Debenham & Freebody 


present 


A Coat 
to 


r 
A Small Woman 






<1 % twe 
Sa ig pee. 2? $ . 
“yt 


In our Specialized Department on the First 


Floor the Small Woman will find a selection 
of Day and Evening Gowns, Coats, Suits, 
Ensembles and Wedding Gowns, especially 


designed to suit her needs. 


The double faced blanket-cloth Coat illus- 
trated is a representative example from a 
large selection of heavyweight, warm travel- 


ling coats to be seen in this Department. 


WIGMORE STREET + LONDON *° W*1 
LANgham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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and note case on one side and fittings to take 
compact, cigarettes, lipstick and lighter on 
the other. This opens on top with a purse 
movement. The gold and silver and ena- 
melled evening bags so popular before the 
war have appeared again. Some are the size 
and shape of a book, others are bags with 
short handles, like a child’s bag in fact, but 
are beautifully fitted inside with metal and 
enamelled beauty compacts, lipsticks and 
flapped containers for cigarettes, perfume, 
and so on. For afternoon, quite the most 
amusing novelty I have seen is the coconut 
bag at Simpson’s. This is the size and shape 
of a coconut in gold metal and has a 
crocheted mesh black cover and cord handles. 
It opens out flat and very easily, is lined with 
gold brocade and holds a great deal for its size. 
The squashy ‘‘work”’ bags on drawstrings for 
wearing with tweeds are charming, very gay 
in colour, easy to carry, and hold plenty. 
Those in calf or plaid gaberdine with pig- 
skin strapping are the smartest. 





ANY handbags are brightly coloured ; an 
equal number of them are in black or 
dark brown with some cinnamon tones for 
wearing with black or the dark greens and 
“off”? black shot shades. There is a buff- 
coloured leather that is attractive and can be 
easily sponged to clean. It was featured 
strongly at the British Industries Fair, and is 
in the shops in many shapes. It has a grain 
in its surface rather like pinseal and is slightly 
colder in tone than pigskin. 


Hats have lost their symmetrical 


rounded look and project out at an angle on one side. 
small, fit down well on to the head with nothing at the back so that they 
But the simple and unadorned cloches have 
departed—killed by over-popularity and the teen-agers ‘‘beanie’’—and 
much more sophisticated shapes have taken their place. 
been raised and brims fold back into peaks or projections. 
appears in velvet or satin with shaded, coloured feather ear pads on either 
The green or cinnamon caps with 


can take the high collars. 


side or coq’s feathers streaming down. 
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Sweater in fine wool jersey by Bianca Mosca with a 
yoke that opens either side so that it can be put on 
without disarranging the hair 


They are still 


Crowns have 
The skull cap 


straps have gone. 


1949 


shaded green and bronze feathers, 
streams of feather, are charming. 

The sleekest, plainest of sweater: 
being made to wear under the thick coats 
suits with their deep armholes. These 
sweaters cling to the figure, with clo:«!ly 
fitting, long plain sleeves and high collaricss 
necklines. Some of them have a seam over 
the top of the arms and a deepish armhole, 
some are cut all in one piece and fit like paper 
on the wall. They are made in fine, pure silk 
jersey or fine wool jersey by Janet West, 
each fitted individually and the jersey can 
be dyed to tone with a suit. A high-necked 
silk jersey in forget-me-not blue has great 
chic; so has a plain fine wool in black. The 
neck can be worn high so that a neckband 
shows above a massive Baroque necklace or 
four or five rows of pearls, or it can be turned 
down and left plain. The sleeves are similarly 
cut so that they can be pulled down to the 
wrist bone or pushed up to the elbows, There 
is one seam on these sweaters, under one arm, 
and they zip down the back. The necklines 
are made high, boat-shaped or off-the- 
shoulder. The quilted skirts shown with 
them are equally chic in dark-toned chintz, 
velveteen or silk. 

The plain, closely-fitting dark sweater is 
undoubtedly one of the styling notes for the 
winter. It is primarily intended for wearing 
with the many gay tartan skirts and check 
and plaid tweed suits. Several Mayfair 
designers showed hand-knitted sweaters with 
a high turndown polo collar with their tweed 
suits, and others showed cashmere and fine 


ee Oo 


wool blouses in jersey with yokes, collars and front panels. 

Shoes fall into two main categories. 
is very low and made to look even lower by being placed on a deep rounded 
sole that makes the foot look even flatter and wider than it is. 
type of shoe has a low wedge and double or single strapping over the 
instep, or is laced quite high up. The other main style has high heels and 
a squared look back and front with rather high strapping, though ankle 


There is the type of shoe that 


This 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
































CROSSWORD No. 1025 
Oo. 
Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1023, 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, September 21, 1949 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
1 2 13 4 S S a7 8 
9 10 
1] 
12 73 
4 1S 
16 17 7 78 : 
“Have a go — try it yourself,” 
says Wilfred Pickles 
As one of the lucky owners of a Ronson Lighter, 9 21 
Wilfred Pickles demonstrates the famous Ronson 
single-finger action ; press —it’s lit, release — it’s 
out. Besides having this unique advantage, the 
Ronson is also a beautiful piece of British 
precision-engineering, and will give a life-time’s 22 23 24 
reliable service — which, as a canny Yorkshireman 
like Wilfred Pickles knows, makes it well worth 
“the munny’’. 25 26 
27 28 
WHY FAMOUS PEOPLE 
CHOOSE THIS LIGHTER 
HEY must have the best and the 
Ronson lighter is world-famous for 3 30 
style and reliability. It lights up first 
time every time—with the single-finger 
Ronson action. In spite of export 
priorities, these masterpieces of British FIN eT Meher eA ES Ng 8 Eh 
codiamanihdp ate ahitndiie at dh quad iINameé..... scbahssenesovesseocensnresnerestnsnanosoesseosasanes 
tobacconists, jewellers and first-rate (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
stores. Address pee bt 555155 0)0b uve 00000 00.8 60 ene b's 6 cies ce be binnys Seb bd ON 4 es 405 20 5.0:06% 
RONSON SOLUTION TO No. 1022. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER AS appeared in the issue of September 9, will be announced next week. 
““WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER” ACROSS.—1, Compact; 4, Jawbone; 9, Stone’s throw; 11 and 12, 
Beware of imitations—look for the Playmate; 13, Condone; 15, Saloon; 16. Street; 19, Indigo; 20, Unrest; 
onson name. 23, Assets; 26, Callow; 27, Hopeful; 28 and 30, Fair Isle; 31, Potato patch; 
Ronson lighters are made in many 32 and 33, Revised V ersion. DOWN.—1, Compass; 2, Pity; 3, Canton; 
diferent a ve and finishes didenee - 5, Athens; 6, Boon; 7, Effects; 8, Aside; 9, Sailing ship; 10, Watersplash; 
please every taste. Prices from 38/6d. 13, Corinth; 14, Eternal; 17 and 18, Pop-gun; 21, Mayfair; 22, Sweeten; 
24, Solace; 25, Tenor; 26, Curate; 29, Roti; 30, Ices. 











ACROSS 

1. Evil outcome of perverting a cheery bud (10) 

6. His should be the smallholder’s care (4) 

9. Not merely in a position to say ‘‘yes” but 
welcome withal (10) 

. The shape of 6 near Covent Garden (4) 

2. Early environment of the human species (6) 

. An examination sometimes accompanied by 
liquid refreshment (5) 

16. Tale in a red binding that has to be real 
backwards before it can be told (7) 

. “And if I drink oblivion of a day 

**So shorten I the of my soul” 
—Meredith (7) 
19. Taking this line you would go round in a 
circle (7) 

21. It may be read or run (7) 

22. Is it the deliverer who is less tied? (5) 

23. Able to become a religious (6) 

27. ‘‘The meanest flowret of the vale, 
“The simplest —— that swells the gale” 

—Gray (4) 

28. The opening pair in the first test (4, 3, 3) 

29. The tack it is not so easy to sail on? (4) 

30. Safer trust (anagr.) (10) 


DOWN 

1 and 2. Is Ward the handicap? (8) 

3. Over a foot (5) 

4. Her dado though warped seems to have been 
worth saving (7) 

They would be alleviations, no doubt, to 
unemployed sculptors (7) 

Explosion producing a deluge (10) 

How much the nice peg that gets broken 
costs (10) 

11. What a Royal Academician has landed up in 


aD 


— et 


oo 


Go 





on 


on 


(6) 

14. Alias Wordsworth’s “‘ brother of the dancing 
leaves”’ (10) ? 

15. Royal dukedom (10) 

17. What they should turn to is to teach but may 
be to rust (6) 

20. What makes the doer err and how (7) 

21. Architectural features on paper, perhaps (7) 

24. The results of his activities should be har- 
monious (5) 

25 and 26. Strange advice to give those who 
won’t keep still (8) 





The winner of Crossword No. 1021 is 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Hawkes, 
The Castle Hotel, 
Taunton, 


Somerset. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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RODEX — 


Fine Coats in Exclusive Fabrics 


__ line enhanced by the- 
perfection Oak 


MODEL IN 


SOFLEX 


SCOTCH 


Width for the Older Woman. 
HAT OF SUPPLE, FINEST QUALITY FUR FELT. 
Write for Clifton. 


A SCOTTS CLASSIC 
The name of your nearest agent will be supplied on request. 
Scotts Lid. 1 Old Bond St. London, W.1 
Made by W. O. PEAKE LTD., Wholesale and Export. 
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Photograph by 
Ronald Thompson 
B.Sc., F.1.B.P., 
F.R.P.S. 
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CROYDON ENGLAND 


Male Great Crested Grebe 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


AMEE DHSS SSDS SSS SISOS" 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1949 
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Kind Hearts... 


On this Battle of Britain Anniversary — September 
I2 to 18—the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
appeals with a new earnestness for your further 
support. 


For outgoings now greatly exceed income and to 
put it plainly, if the Fund is to fulfil its policy of 
help to the deserving widows, wives, children, 
dependants and successors of that famous ‘few’ its 
finances must be strengthened. 


Here then is the call and here the opportunity for 
kind and generous hearts to assist the Fund’s 
resources and so safeguard its service. 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, 
Chairman, or The Treasurer, R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Tel.: Sloane 1681 
(Registered under the War Cl.arities Act, 1940) 
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APPLES FOR WINTER 
STORING 


Beautiful ‘‘ Bramley’s Seedling,” specially 

selected for Jong sound storage, 32/6 per 

40/45 Ib. case, Carriage paid home. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


SMITH’S FRUIT FARM, EARDISLAND, Herefordshire 











MILES OF LONDON 
5 JOHN L. HUNT 


recognised book expert of twenty- 
two years’ experience, will call 
by car and collect and pay 


Highest Cash Prices for Books 


BOOKS WITHIN 50 ‘ 


(including Novels) 
(1 further, business can be transacted by mail) 


Write: 


1 CROYDON ROAD, 
CATERHAM, SURREY 
or Phone 3387 





Fxrample 
from 

ou 
Ex’en-ive 
Collection 





Le: delightful brushed wool Scotch Cardigan 
a ae to any figure. Sizes :S.W Ww. 
Black, Navy, Lido Blue, Pale Blue, 
Rod i 
Price £3.15.0 (sent on approval) 


W. BILL, 1p. 


93, New Bond Street, London, W.1!. 
Telephone : Mayfair 2837. 








Cw BRITAIN’S TRUE REFLEX 
o PURLEY WAY. : 








ANTI WU fy, @ WATER BUTTS 


oN 








Water-butts, guaranteed casks in 
seasoned hardwoods, complete with 
lids and taps. 40 gallons, 45/-; 
50 gallons, 55/-; 60 gallons, 65/- ; 
110 gallons, 75/- ; 140 gallons, 90/-. 
N. BARTON’S COOPERAGE LTD. 
108, Bromley High Street. London, E.3. 
—————— 











NUFFIELD FOUNDATION TRAVELLING 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTHS SISTHLLERIES LIMITE 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FARMERS 


o ¢ oe The Nuffield Foundation is offering, 
during 1950, travelling scholarships to 





FINEST 


DRY GIN 





enable practical farmers of England, 
Wales and Scotland (between the ages of 
25 and 40 years) to study modern farm- 
ing methods abroad for periods of not 
less than six months. It is intended 
that one of these scholarships should be 
awarded for study in South America, 
provided that an application of sufficient 
merit is received from a candidate with 
a working knowledge of Spanish. 
Particulars of the scholarships and 
application forms are obtainable from 
THE SECRFTARY, Nuffield Foundation, 
12 and 13 Mecklenburgh Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
L. FARRER-BROWN, Secretary of the 
Nuffield Foundation. 


SELLING JEWELLERY ? 
As the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers we 
can offer the following RECORD PRICES: 

£5-50, Cultured Pearl Necklaces. 

£10-50, Gold Cigarette Cases. 

£10-50, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 

£25-150, Diamond Eternity Rings and 
Watches. 

£10-25, 18-ct. Pocket Watches & Chains 

£3-£10, Solid Silver Sports Cups and 
Trophies. 

£15-£20 for £5 Gold Pieces. 

Up to £1,000 for Diamond and Coloured 
Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets & Ear- 
rings, etc. 

Valuations by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). 
Register your Parcels (cash or offer per 

return) or call at 


M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 


106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
HOLborn 8177 
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the lather 


Yes, Ingram’s combin 
its own face lotion 





¥% As soon as you begin to lather 
your face, you notice how cool and 
soothing Ingram’s is. That’s because the 
rich billowy lather contains an after- 
shave lotion with a before-shave action. 
An Ingram shave is a new experience in 
shaving comfort. Ask for Ingram’s and 
feel the difference. 


eS 
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The lotion is in 


te 










and so shave all of us! 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONOON AND NEW YORK 





> 
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BOTTLE FISH 


More than 250 years ago COTTON wrote in 
Part Il of “ The Compleat Angler’’:— 


Viator:—I, marry, Sir, this glass of good Sack 
has refreshed me, and !’/l make as bold 
with your meat, for the trout has got me a 
good stomach. 


Sherry, or Sack, the old-time name for Sherry, 
has somehow always been connected with 
angling and Anglers. Perhaps because Anglers 
are good fellows and Sherry is a good wine. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT LTD., 
of Spain and London, the well-known Shippers 
of Sherries, will send ONE BOTTLE OF 
FINE OLD “DRY SACK” SHERRY 
(the old-fashioned Sherry in the old-fashioned 
bottle), to any angler who can testify that he 
has caught in the British Isles during 1949 a 
specimen of any of the following fish of the 
weight of or exceeding the weight bracketed 
against the fish in question and by the 
method specified :— 


SALMON - - - (30 Ibs.) On 
BROWN TROUT (4 Ibs.) } artificial 
SEA TROUT- - (8 Ibs.) fly. 


Applications should be made to the Secretary of Williams and Humbert, Ltd., 
Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C.3, stating name of captor 
and full address, description and weight of fish, place and date of capture, 
and the application must be endorsed by a reliable witness. 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY IN BLOCK CAPITALS 


































































49/4/< 
IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 
**How can any woman trapped fur : 
knowing that every hair on that skin has Py 
vibrated with prolonged torture?” These 
were grey owl’s words to me. a 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping a 
Campaign, which names Furs you need not be ashamed . 
to wear, also tells how to kill domestic animals and a 
poultry humanely. Funds needed for more advts. he 
Mjr. C. Ven Der Byl, 49, Tregunter Rd., London, 8,W.10 i 
Be 4 
e b 7 
at Cricket on Sunday... 
. . . 3/4, or three hours in the stocks is one of the penalties quoted in 
‘The Diary of an Eighteenth-Century J.P.’ published in the Autumn 
Number of the Countryman. Q % 
; , [\ 
There are many more articles (two other titles are ‘ By trawler to 
WOOD 3 RU BBER, Rockall’ and ‘ Country life across the Channel ’) and fine illustrations 
COMPOSITI ON which evoke the countryside, its pleasures and pursuits. 
I DID 
ee ee The Countryman 
Existing floors repaired, P2) id 
resurfaced and polished ; AUTUMN NUMBER 
also panelling restored. ° 2 
is now on sale 0 0 O 
OR D A PC AR 
DAVIS [LOO RINGS Published Quarterly. If your newsagent cannot supply you, O O RD D 
please write to The Countryman at 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. BR PERSO 0 
Grove Hall Court, Hall Rd., N.W.8 A YEAR’S SUSBSCRIPTION COSTS ONLY I0/- 
Phone: CUNNINGHAM 3205/6 & 5616 TWO YEARS 20/- AND SAVES TROUBLE 
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FAMOUS INNS AND THEIR SIGNS 


The “White Bull,” RIBCHESTER - LANCS. 


A tablet upon the wall of the ‘‘ White Bull’’ at Ribchester commemorates a reconstruction scheme in 1707, but the 
inn itself is of still greater antiquity. Indeed, evidence exists of an unbroken link between the present inn and the 
Roman occupation of Britain. Archzologists believe that the. porch pillars were taken from the Temple of 
Minerva, and that a Roman magistrate’s court once sat where customers take their refreshment today. A com- 
paratively modern feature is the inn sign, a boldly original carving of the White Bull itself, the work of a 
long-forgotten local sculptor. Modern road travel, made possible by John Boyd Dunlop’s invention of the pneumatic 
tyre, offers to all the opportunity of enjoying the charm and interest of Britain’s ancient inns. 


THIS PICTURE WAS SPECIALLY PAINTED BY C. WALTER HODGES FOR THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 











